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By  1876,  America  was  growing  and  industrializing  rapidly,   but  its 
army  remained  a  relic  of  the  past.     Totalling  25,000  soldiers,   the  ar- 
my's scattered  units  fought  Indians  and  guarded  the  coasts.     Living  con- 
ditions were  primitive,   pay  was  low,   and  promotions  came  slowly.     Re- 
tirement was  voluntary  only  for  officers,   and  there  was  no  retirement 
system  for  enlisted  men.     Half  of  the  enlisted  force  was  foreign-born. 
Another  ten  per  cent  was  black  and  was  segregated  into  separate  units, 
officered  by  whites.     Enlisted  men,   especially  blacks,   suffered  snubs  by 
civilians.     Officers  had  privileges  of  rank  but  led   isolated  lives;    line 
officers  resented  staff  officers,  who  were  virtually  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  army. 


Between  1876   and  1881,   changes  began  in  the  army.     Officers  started 
to  see  themselves  as  professionals,  forming  the  first  professional   asso- 
ciation for  the  army.     General  William  T.   Sherman  revitalized  and  ex- 
panded postgraduate  officer   education.     Often  ambivalent  toward  reform, 
Sherman  did  strongly  support  Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  Upton,  who  wrote 
authoritatively  on  foreign   armies  and  presented  broad  reform  proposals 
for  his  own.     Upton  considered  officership  a  true  profession,   and  he 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  general    staff  and  for  staff- line  rotation 
among  officers.     His  work  influenced  generations  of  soldiers,   but  his 
ideas  became  reality  only  many  years  after  his  death. 

The  army  also  began  to  reform  aspects  of  enlisted   life,   spurred  on 
by  an  unacceptably-high  desertion  rate.     Officers  such  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Richard  C.   Drum  and  Colonel  Samuel  B.   Holabird  ordered   improvements 
in  food,   barracks,   clothing,    educational   facilities,   and  recreational 
opportunities.     Some  changes,   especially  prohibition  of  strong  drink  and 
abolition  of  company  laundresses,   disheartened  the  men,   but  others,   such 
as  emphasis  upon  marksmanship,  were  popular.     The  guiding  principle  of 
reform  was  the  attainment  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  army;   to  this 
end,  many  officers  and  politicians  proposed  abolishing  the  black  regi- 
ments.    The  black  regiments,    however,   endured,   to  face  official   discrim- 
ination while  maintaining  fine  records  in  field  and  garrison. 

During  the  late  1870s,   the  army  faced  severe  challenges  in  Con- 
gress,  as  angry  Democrats  tried  to  punish  the  service  for   its  role  in 
Reconstruction  by  reducing  its  numbers.     The  army's  friends,   especially 
Representative  James  A.   Garfield  and  Senator  Ambrose  E.   Burnside,   pre- 
vented this.     Public  opinion,   divided  on  the  army's  role  in  Indian 
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affairs  and  in  suppressing  strikes,  was  apathetic  to  the  Democrats' 
scheme.     Middle-class  people  tended  to  support  the  troops  as  public 
defenders.     In  1878,  Garfield  persuaded  Congress   to  support  a  new  com- 
mittee to   study  army  reorganization,   and  the  result  was  the  Burnside 
bill   of  1878-1879,   a  thorough  plan  to  reorganize  the  army  along  Uptonian 
lines.     The   staff,   angered  that  the  bill    reduced   its  independence  and 
numbers,   lobbied  against   it,   and  Congress  defeated   it.     However,   the 
bill    inspired  later  reforms,   and  marked  an   improvement  in  military- 
Congressional   relations. 

The  first  phase  of  army  reform  ended   in  1881,   with  the  deaths  of 
Upton,  Burnside,   and  Garfield.     The  emphasis  of   army  reform  shifted  in- 
ward until   the  reorganizations  of  1903.     However,   some  younger  officers 
still   wrote  and  spoke  of  reform,   and  Congress  enacted  compulsory  offi- 
cers retirement  in  1882.      In  their  emphases  on  merit,   education,   and 
professional    standards,    army  reformers   resembled  civil   service  reform- 
ers;  there  are  links  between  the  movements.     The  army,   though,   looked 
toward  the  future,   not  to  a  past  golden  age,  for  its  justification.     The 
United  States  Army  of  the  twentieth  century  would  vindicate  the  reform- 
ers and  fulfill  their  hopes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AN  ERA  OF  TRANSITION: 
The  Gilded  Age  in  America 


Post-Civil  War  America  was  a  society  in  the  midst  of  great  and   sud- 
den change.     Population  grew  rapidly,    swelled  both  by  births  and  by  an 
increasingly  large  stream  of  immigrants.     Cities  and  towns  expanded  at 
an  even  more  astonishing  rate,  threatening  the  rural   and  small-town  tra- 
ditions which  many  Americans  still   cherished.     Industry,  too,   became 
more  central   and  crucial   to  the  entire  national   economy.     In  fact,   a 
truly  national   economy  first  began  to  develop  in  the  Gilded  Age.     These 
changes,   beneath  the  surface  before  the  war  but  most  noticeable  in  the 
years  after  1865,   troubled  many  people.     The  postwar  years  are  known   in 
history  as  the  Gilded  Age,  Mark  Twain's  apt  catchphrase  to  describe  the 
era's  juxtaposition  of  material  excesses,   sentimentality,   limitless  of- 
ficial optimism,   and  deep  corruption  masked  by  stifling  respectability. 
But,   unlike  the  tranquility  which  Twain's  phrase  suggests,   these  years 
were  also  a  time  of  turmoil,   stress  and   self-doubt. 

The  Civil  War   itself  marked  a  dramatic  turning  point  in  American 
life,  for  those  who  lived  through  it  as  well    as  for  later  historians. 
The  war  cleared  away  the  troubling  dilenma  of  dual    state-and-nation  loy- 
alties and  ultimately  reinforced  American  nationalism  by  producing 
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stirring  images  of  patriotism,   self-sacrifice,   and  valor.     But  the 
Union's   triumph  created  new  problems  as  well.     The  questions  raised  by 
the  mere  presence  of  millions  of  freed   slaves  and  conquered  rebels 
troubled  northerners  even  before  the  glow  of  victory  dimmed.     Practical- 
ity demanded  that  the  rebels  be  assimilated   somehow  into  the  national 
polity,   but  fears  of  new  southern  dominance  and  the  forfeiture  of  the 
hard-won  aims  of  the  war  continued  to  haunt  northerners  of  all   political 
persuasions  during  the  late  1860's  and  throughout  the  1870 's.     The 
black's  role  in  the  postwar  order  was  an  even  more  difficult  issue.      In 
an  era  committed  to  the  philosophy  of  laissez  faire  in  government,   the 
sweeping  economic  changes  necessary  to  establish  full   citizenship  for 
the  freedmen  were  virtually  unthinkable.     Most  whites,   in  both  North  and 
South,   believed   in  the  inferiority  of  blacks,   especially  former  slaves. 
Ultimately,   the  federal   government  refused  to  restructure  the  southern 
state  governments,    and  Reconstruction  politics  focused  on  partisan 
questions.     By  the  end  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant's   second  term  as  President, 
"bloody  shirt"  oratory  had   largely  replaced  the  original  Radical  Repub- 
lican  concern  for  the  future  of  southern  blacks,   as  a  new  generation  of 

2 
Republican  politicians  rose  to  prominence. 

For  this   second  generation  of  Republican  leadership,   the  outcome  of 
the  disputed  Presidential   election  of  1876   underscored  the  chief  weak- 
ness of  the  Grand  Old  Party:    its  sectional,   not  national,   appeal    in 
spite  of  fifteen  years'    control   of  the  Executive  Mansion.     Now  the  Re- 
publicans,   led  by  President  Rutherford  B.   Hayes,   turned  to  a  policy  de- 
signed to  seek  the  support  of  white  southerners  in  an  effort  to  broaden 

3 
the  party's  base.     This  strategy  lasted  nearly  twenty  years.       Thus, 

while  actual   Reconstruction  had  ended  long  before  1877   in  most  of  the 


ex-Confederate  states,   Hayes'   withdrawal   of  the  last  occupation  troops 
was   truly  a  potent  symbol   of   home  rule.     After  1877,   southern  politi- 
cians had  a  free  hand.     The  road  to  segregation   and  systematic  discrimi- 
nation lay  open,   and  federal    authorities  showed  little  inclination  to 
block  it.4 

If  the  war  changed  the  issues  and  tone  of  American  politics,   it 
transformed  the  economy  even  more  in  the  eyes  of   its  generation.     Modern 
historians  might  dispute  the  role  of  the  Civil  War  upon  American  indus- 
trialization,   but  to  northerners  and  southerners  alike  the  conflict 
first  spotlighted  the  rise  of  the  millionaire-businessman.     Indeed,   a 
few  great  fortunes  antedated  the  Rebellion.     But  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jay  Gould,   and  Jay  Cooke,   among  others,   used  the  wartime  North's  demands 
for  goods  and  credit  to  construct  financial   empires.     While  these  entre- 
preneurs and  their  rivals  did  not  dominate  all    aspects  of  business  in 

the  Gilded  Age,   they  did  control   those  which  proved  to  be  crucial   to  the 
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expanding,   industrializing  nation.       Whatever  the  positive  achievements 

of  the  millionaire-businessmen  in  consolidating  business  and  restructur- 
ing it  for  greater  efficiency,  their  very  success  made  them  and  the 
large  corporations  they  founded  fear- inspiring  forces  to  many  Ameri- 
cans.    The  "trusts"  were  shadowy  but  awesome  enemies  to  people  who  still 
envisaged  economic  life  in  terms  of  local  markets,   small   businesses, 
and  face-to-face  transactions. 

With  industrialization,   the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities,   and  in- 
creasing  immigration,   a  large  factory  working-class  developed  and  became 
plainly  visible.     There  had  always  been  poverty  in  America,   both  in  the 
towns  and  on  the  farms.     But   never  before  had  the  poor,   both  "deserving" 
and  "vicious,"  been  so  concentrated  as  they  had  become  in  the  post-Civil 


War  years,   and  improved  communications  underscored  the  national   scope  of 
the  problem  of  poverty.     The  long  depression  which  had  begun  in  1873 
added  to  the  ranks  of  the  destitute,   as  workers   lost  their  jobs  or  found 
their  wages  sharply  reduced.     Indignant  and  fearful   middle-class  observ- 
ers conmented   sourly  on  the  rising  tide  of  "tramps"   and  "hooligans," 
poor  youths  with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  useful   to  do.     When  a  series 
of  1  ong-simnering  grievances  erupted   into  the  bitter  railroad  strikes  of 
mid-1877,  fears  that  the  poor  were  about  to  rise  up  in  revolt  seemed 
confirmed.       As  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   the  semiofficial   newspaper 
of  the  military  services,  proclaimed  in  the  typical   prose  of  the  day: 
"America  has  thrown  open  her  doors  and  offered  an  asylum  and  a  home  to 
the  oppressed  of  all    nations  of  the  earth,   and  she  is  now  reaping  the 
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bitter  fruits  of  her  generosity."       Solid  citizens  debated  the  best 

ways   to  handle  mobs  and  demanded  a  strong  militia  composed  of  men  of 

9 
"the  better  sort"   to  protect  the  rights  of  property.       The  Gilded  Age, 

despite  its  conservative  philosophical   overtones,   was  an   age  of  bitter 
labor  turmoil . 

Throughout  the  troubled  times  of  the  late  1860s  and  1870s,   the  fed- 
eral  government  remained  true  to  the  laissez  faire  ideal.     It  was  no 
better  prepared  than  the  state  governments  to  deal   with  the  problems 
caused  by  rapid  growth  and  industrialization  on   a  national   scale.     To 
modern  Americans,   the  Washington  establishment  of  the  1870s  seems  in- 
credibly small    and  powerless.     At  mid-decade,   a  weak  executive  and  a 
federal   bureaucracy  of  about  70,000  employees,   the  bulk  of  whom  were  lo- 


cal  postmasters  scattered  throughout  the  nation,   could  do  little  about 
social   problems,  even   if  they  had  chosen  to  do  so.         Congress  was  at 
the  height  of   its  influence,    but  it,   too,   was  hampered  by  two  evenly 


balanced  political  parties  struggling  vainly  to   impose  discipline  upon 
their  members.     The  distribution  of  patronage  remained  a  key  concern  of 
nearly  all   federal   officials,   and  office-seeking,   not  high  standards  of 
efficiency,   set  the  tone  of  the  civil   service.     Although  the  "spoils 
system"  was  a  result  of  this  limited  concept  of  the  role  and  scope  of 
government,    it  was  not   its  cause.     Rather,   the  tradition  of  strong  in- 
dividualism and  the  fear  of  governmental   tyranny,  the  values  of  rural 
and  small-town  America  which  were  so  compatible  with  laissez  faire  the- 
ory,  dictated  a  limited  government  and  hindered  rational   reorganization 
along  more  efficient  lines.     This  tendency  was  all-pervasive  in  govern- 
ment,  and  an  example  of  this  thinking,   so  alien  to  twentieth-century 
Americans,   will   suffice.     The  Office  of  Pensions,   which  handled  the 
claims  of  millions  of  American  veterans,   still   kept  its  records  in  huge 
bound  volumes,   not  in  files,   and  it  alphabetized   its  claims  in  haphazard 
fashion,   based  upon  the  first  three  letters  of  the  applicant's  sur- 
name.        Such  methods  befit  a  small -town   archive,   not  a  major  national 
agency;   until  this  attitude  changed,   the  national  government  would  be 
hamstrung  in  a  modernizing,  complex  world. 

However,   times   were  beginning  to  change.     By  1881,  fully  107,000 

persons  worked  for  the  federal   government,   double  the  figure  of  ten 

12 
years  before.         The  executive  branch  was  changing  in  other  ways,   too. 

Although  no  late  nineteenth  century  chief  executive  would  ever  be  ac- 
cused of  attempting  an  imperial  Presidency,  the  office  would  never  again 
sink   to  the  depths   it  had  reached  under  Johnson  and  Grant.     Even  the 
city  of  Washington   itself  began  to  look  like  the  capital   of  a  prominent 

nation,   with   its  new  parks,   paved   streets,   gas-light  system,   and  even  a 

13 
few  telephones  and  electric  lights  as  the  1880' s  progressed.         As  the 


government  began  to  expand  in  response  to  the  country's  growth,   a  new 
ethic  of  public  service  emerged  as  well,   to  become  the  leading  reform  of 
its  day. 

The  problems  of  postwar  growth  and  its  excesses   led  to  a  movement 
to  reform  the  civil   service.     Although  civil   service  reform  bills  had 
occasionally  preoccupied  Congress  since  1865,  the  celebrated  scandals  of 
the  Grant  years  lent   new  urgency  to  the  reform  cause.     The  ideal   of  a 
civil   service  based  on  merit,  education,  and  an  ordered  bureaucracy  was 

another  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  War  experience,  which  vividly  demonstrat- 

14 
ed  to  thoughtful  Americans  the  power  of  efficient  organization. 

Members  of  civil    service  reform  clubs   tended  to  be  the  self-styled  "best 
people,"  middle-  and  upper-classmen,  usually  Republ  icans,  of  establish- 
ed family  and  good  education.     In  essence,  these  reformers  demanded  a 
role  in  government  for  men  like  themselves,  to  protect  the  interests  of 

the  well-established  against  the  threat  posed  by  militant  workers,  no- 
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veaux  riches,   and  resurgent  Democratic  politicians. 

These  civil   service  reformers  represented  a  larger  trend,   based  in 
the  middle  class,  toward  the  erection  of  standards  and  the  creation  of 
order  in  a  changing  world.     Civil   service  reformers  and  the  advocates  of 
prof essionalization   hoped  both  to  protect  their  own  status  and  keep  un- 
welcome interlopers  out.     The  prof  essionalization  of  many  occupations, 
led  by  medicine   and  the  law,  reflected  the  same  emphasis  on  merit,  edu- 
cation,   standards,   and  a  common  world  view  as  did  the  civil   service  re- 

1  f\ 
form  proposals.         Thus,   the  process  of  bringing  order  to  many  occupa- 
tional  fields,  which  proved  to  be  as  essential   to  urban  industrial   soci- 
ety as  more  active  government,  resulted  both  from  a  real   need  and  a 
deeply  felt  threat. 


Throughout  this  era  of  change,  the  United  States  Army  remained 
largely  a  relic  of  the  simpler,  prewar  past.  It  fought  Indians,  guarded 
seacoast  forts  that  had  been  long  outmoded,  and  dreamed  fondly  of  its 
glory  days  during  the  Civil  War.  Yet  the  army,  despite  its  small  size 
and  isolation  from  much  of  American  life,  began  to  feel  the  stirrings  of 
change  which  swept  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thoughtful  officers,  real- 
izing that  the  era  of  Indian  warfare  was  ending,  studied  the  art  of  war 
with  a  new  purpose,  to  search  for  a  professional  credo  of  officership 
to  correspond  with  that  of  European  armies  and  the  ideals  of  the 
emerging  civilian  professions.  Between  1876  and  1881,  the  army  embarked 
on  a  course  of  modernization  designed  to  make  it  more  efficient.  Some 
members  of  Congress  supported  this  effort  by  proposing  reorganization 
measures  and  by  opposing  Democratic  efforts  to  slash  the  army  in  retri- 
bution for  its  role  in  Reconstruction  and  its  aftermath.  The  reforms 
and  attempted  reforms  of  the  late  1870 's  and  early  1880' s  were  but  the 
first  steps  in  a  long  process  of  prof essionalization  and  modernization, 
which  finally  reached  its  conclusion  a  generation  later.  From  those 
early  reforms,  though,  the  modern  army  of  incredible  power  and  influence 
eventually  emerged.  The  late  nineteenth  century  army,  like  the  Gilded 
Age  America  which  it  served,  was  caught  up  in  the  process  of  replacing  a 
traditional  way  of  life  with  visions  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER   I 

A  THIN  BLUE   LINE: 
The  United  States  Army  in  1876 


The  Centennial  year  marked  a  great  milestone  for  Americans.      It  was 
a  time  for  all   to  look  backward  with  pride,   to  look  forward  with  hope. 
The  Philadelphia  World's  Exposition,   the  "Centennial"   to   its  many  visi- 
tors,  symbolized  the  mood.     Among  the  wonders  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Pavilion  were  the  army's  contributions,   uniforms  and  relics  from 
a  colorful   but  checkered  past  and  examples  of  the  powerful   new  ordnance 
as  symbols  of  the  future.       Through  a  grim  chance,   past  and  future  con- 
verged during  the  ^/ery  height  of  the  festivities.     Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  A.   Custer,   "the  beau  sabreur  of  our  Army,"   and  five  companies  of 

the  Seventh  Cavalry  met  death  at  the  hands  of  an  overwhelming  force  of 

2 
Sioux  on  June  25.       The  news  finally  reached   the  East  on  July  6,   stun- 

3 
ning  the  celebrants  of  the  first  century  of  national  progress. 

The  Little  Bighorn  disaster  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
"old  army"   and   its  traditional   duties  of  Indian  fighting  and  border  pa- 
trols.    Few  could  have  foreseen   it  in  1876,   but  the  action  forever  known 
as  Custer's  Last  Stand  was  actually  the  last  stand  of  the  Indians  as 
well,  for  the  resulting  Sioux  Wars  of  1876-1877  and  1881,   ruthlessly 

prosecuted  by  the  army  in  winter  campaigns  against  villages  as  well    as 

4 
warrior  bands,   broke  the  back  of  tribal  resistance.       Even   as  columns 

10 
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of  hard-bitten  veterans  and  newly-recruited  Custer  Avengers  pursued 
Sitting  Bull,   the  army  itself  was  changing.     A  new  spirit  and  theory  of 
professionalism  emerged  as  the  climax  of  the  Plains  wars  hinted  that  a 
new  raison  d' etre  must  soon  replace  the  old  one  of  Indian  control. 
Ironically,   even   as  it  fought   its  fierce  campaigns  against  the  Indians 
of  the  West,   the  army's  highest  leadership  looked  to  Indians  half  a 
world  away,   the  havildars  and   sepoys  of  Queen  Victoria's  native 
regiments  in  the  Indian  army,  for  inspiration  in  a  changing  world. 

In  June  1876,   as  Custer  and  his  column  left  for  the  fatal   campaign 
in  Montana  Territory,    another  young   lieutenant  colonel,   Emory  Upton  of 
the  First  Artillery,   toured  the  Old  World  on  the  orders  of  General  Wil- 
liam T.   Sherman,  the  army's  commander.     Upton's  assignment  was  to  study 
Asian  armies,   especially  the  British  forces   in  India,   to  determine  new 

approaches   to  the  control  of  hostile  natives  along  harsh,    isolated 

5 
frontiers.       Upton  duly  spent  his  time  in  Asia  and  warmly  praised  the 

British  raj,   but  his  intellect  came  alive  upon  reaching  Europe.     He  de- 
cided to  focus  his  report  upon  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  mass 
armies  of  the  Continent,   developed  in  the  wake  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.     Upton  hoped  that  this  would  stimulate  open  discussion  of  reforms 
for  his  own  army,    still   creaking  along  with  an  uncoordinated   staff  and 
a  small,   stagnating  line.     As  Custer  rode  to  disaster,   Upton  was  in 
Geneva,   comparing  Uncle  Sam's   rather  seedy  regulars  with  the  splendid 
Guards  regiments  of  Europe.     He  wrote  that  "since  arriving  in  Europe,    I 
have  discovered  that  our  military  organization   is  so  worthless  that  now 
I  feel  that  even   a  thousand  pages  would  not  suffice  to  show  it  up." 
The  future  prophet  of  military  professionalism  had  found  his   life's 
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work,  while,   half  a  world  away,  the  gall  ant  beau  sabreur  of  the  Plains 
met  his  glorious  death.     The  old  and  the  new  had  converged  in  1876,   and 
an  era  was  truly  ending. 

The  post-Civil  War  army  that  both  Custer  and  Upton  knew  was  but  a 
shadow  of  the  victorious  Union  armies,   in  which  each  had  won  major  gen- 
eral's stars.      In  1866,   Congress   reorganized  the  army  and  reduced   it  to 
57,000.     During  the  following  eight  years,   that  number  dwindled  as  Con- 
gress sought  economy  reductions.     The  regular  army  finally  stabilized  at 
25,000  enlisted  men,   paper  strength.     With  only  minor  fluctuations,   that 
limit  remained  until   1898,  with  actual   strength  hovering  within  4,000 
officers  and  men  of  that  figure.     In  1876,   the  army's  combat   line  con- 
sisted of  forty  regiments:     twenty-five  of  infantry,   ten  of  cavalry,   and 
five  of  artillery.     Black   soldiers,   officered  by  whites,  made  up  the  en- 
listed components  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  and  of 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry.     All   other  regiments  contained  whites  only. 
Whether  white  or  black,   each  of  the  cavalry  regiments  contained  twelve 
companies   (the  term  "troop"   was  not  yet  in  official   usage),   and  each  ar- 
tillery regiment  consisted  of  twelve  batteries.     All   the  infantry  regi- 
ments  retained  the  ten-company,    single  battalion  organization  that  most 
armies  had  abandoned.     Regiments  rarely  served  as  a  unit.     Rather,   their 
companies   were  scattered,  often  in  no  logical   pattern,   to  garrison  the 
hundreds  of  posts  and  forts  which   stretched  from  New  England  to  Florida, 
from  California  to  Alaska  Territory.     The  cavalry  usually  served  on  the 
frontier,   and   it  conducted  the  bulk  of  the  active  campaigns  against  hos- 
tile Indian  bands.     Infantry  served  throughout  the  West  and  in  the  East 
as  well.     Artillery  usually  garrisoned   seacoast  forts,   on  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,   and,   to  the  artillerymen's  chagrin,   they  more 
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often  shouldered  rifles  than  drilled  with  heavy  ordnance.     Each  artil- 
lery regiment  was  supposed  to  include  a  pair  of  light  batteries,  which 
were  to  be  armed  with  field  cannon  or  mountain  howitzers  and  transported 
in  the  field  by  horse-drawn  caissons.     These  batteries,   however,   were 
rarely  at  full   strength  and  often  short  of  field  cannon   and  caissons; 
sometimes,  the  army  only  authorized  one  light  battery  per  regiment,  de- 
spite the  fine  record  of  the  light  artillery  units  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1876,  these  forty  regiments,   the  total   combat  force  of  the  army,   con- 
sisted of  25,331  soldiers,  of  whom  1,569  were  commissioned  officers  of 

o 

either  company  or  field  grade. 

To  assist  in  feeding,  equipping,  and  administering  the  line  units, 
the  army  had  established  several   staff  departments  over  the  years.     Not 
all   were  exclusively  military  in  scope.     The  Corps  of  Engineers,   then  as 
now,   did  much  of   its  work   improving  harbors  and  river  navigation,   and 
the  Signal  Service,  which  had  pioneered  battlefield  communications  sys- 
tems during  the  Civil  War,   contained  the  forerunner  of  the  Weather  BU- 
reau  until  1890.       The  Adjutant  General's  Department  administered  the 
army,  in  close  relationship  with  the  Inspector  General's  Department, 
which  inspected  the  units  and  judged  the  conditions  of  army  installa- 
tions.    Supply  matters  were  handled  by  three  separate  bureaus:     the  Ord- 
nance Corps,  which  furnished  and  sometimes  manufactured  weapons  and 
ammunition,  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  source  of  food  and  forage, 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Department,   supplier  of  all   other  military  ne- 
cessities.    The  Medical   Department  sent  surgeons  and  stewards  to  the 
line  units  and  administered  army  hospitals.     The  Judge-Advocate  Gener- 
al's Department,  formerly  called  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  handled 
the  thousands  of  court-martial   actions  of  the  army.     Lastly,  the  Pay 
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Department  tried,   not  often  successfully,  to  pay  the  scattered  units 
every  two  months. 

Rather  than  acting  as  supporting  units  subordinate  to  the  line,   the 
staff  bureaus   ran  themselves,   independent  of  any  other  military  authori- 
ty,  including  the  commanding  general.     All   of  the  bureau  chiefs  were 
posted  to  Washington,   where  they  quickly  became  skillful   lobbyists  in 
blue  and  gold  braid,   wheedling  Congressional   support  for  the  staff's  pet 
interests  whenever  army  legislation  came  up  on  the  calendar.     Line  of- 
ficers,  serving  usually  in  unpleasant  frontier  or  garrison   assignments, 
with   little  hope  for  promotion,   eyed  the  top-heavy  ranks  of  the  staff 
with  envy.     In  1876,   the  staff  contained  eight  brigadier  generals,  while 
only  six  one- star  generals  commanded  line  departments.     There  were  257 
field  officers  on  the  staff,   compared   to  a  combined  total   of  150  colo- 
nels,   lieutenant  colonels,   and  majors  in  the  three  combat  branches.     In- 
deed,  a  full-time  staff   lieutenant  was  a  rare  creature.     Of  the  586  per- 
manent staff  officers  serving  during  the  year  of  the  Custer  massacre, 
but  ninety-three  were  first   lieutenants,    and  only  ten  unfortunates  were 
second   lieutenants.     In  contrast,  many  line  officers  spent  the  bulk  of 
their  careers  in  those   lowly  grades,    and   subalterns   in  their  thirties 
and  forties   were  not  extraordinary  in  the  post-Civil  War  infantry,   cav- 
alry,  and  artillery.     No  wonder  so  many  line  officers  worked  every  mili- 
tary and  political   connection  they  possessed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
detached  duty  with   the  staff.     Even   if  promotion   and  a  permanent  staff 

assignment  eluded  them,    at  least  they  could  enjoy  several  years  of  duty 

.    10 
in  a  pleasant  environment. 

The  ranks  of  the  noncombatant  officers  also   included  thirty  chap- 
lains,  paid  as  captains  but  without  command  authority,   who  were  assigned 
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to  frontier  posts  and  to  the  black  regiments.     Opinions  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  men  of  the  cloth  varied.     Some,    like  the  Reverend 
George  Mullins,   popular  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  who  later 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  army's  educational  programs  for  enlisted  men, 
did  much   to  fulfill   the  needs  of  their  soldier-flocks.     But  others  were 
truer  to  the   stereotype  presented  by  Captain  Guy  V.  Henry,   a  disgruntled 
line  officer  who  would  one  day  become  a  general:     "I   am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  think  the  chaplains  are  not  of  much  account  in  the  Army.     They 
are  generally  old  men  who  do  not  exert  a  good  influence.    .    .    .     The  men 
will   have  nothing  to  do  with   them."         A  common  complaint  throughout 
the  period,   within  the  ranks  of  the  army  itself,   was  the  lack  of  Catho- 
lic chaplains  to  celebrate  Mass  weekly  for  the  large  numbers  of  Irish- 

12 
and  German-Catholic  enlisted  men. 

Enlisted  noncombatants,  with  the  exception  of  the  forty-man  detach- 
ment of  the  Signal  Service,   were  charged  against  the  ceiling  strength  of 
25,000  enlisted  men,   a  fact  which  irked  General  Sherman.     An  engineer 
battalion,   a  detachment  at  West  Point  and  another  at  the  Leavenworth 
Military  Prison,   recruiting  parties  and  their  charges,   the  ordnance 
force  at  the  federal    arsenals,   and  detached  clerks  accounted  for  2,266 
men  who  were  lost  to  the  line  in  1876.     To  provide  needed  noncombat  ser- 
vices at  active  posts,   a  total  of  467  enlisted  men  served  as  hospital 
stewards,   ordnance  sergeants,   or  commissary  sergeants,   trained   special- 
ists who  were  the  highest-paid  enlisted  men  in  the  army.     Another  kind 
of  skilled   specialist  worked   solely  on  the  frontier.     These  were  the  214 
Indian  scouts.     While  usually  noncombatant  guides,  many  did  experience 

combat,   including  several  who  fell   with  the  Seventh  Cavalry  at  the 

13 
Little  Bighorn. 
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Thus,    a  very  limited  number  of  soldiers  tried  to  patrol   a  frontier 
of  thousands  of  miles  while  performing  other  duties  as  well.     Even  then, 
Congress  debated  ways  to  reduce  the  army  still   further.     The  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  suggested  that  several    hundred  officers  could  be 
dismissed  for  economy's  sake  and  reported  a  bill   to  that  effect  in  1876. 

Congress  scuttled   it,    however,   in  the  wake  of  the  Custer  massacre  and 

14 
increased  the  cavalry  instead.         Such  was   the  tug-of-war  the  army 

faced  in  1876;   the  army's  role  in  Reconstruction  angered  southerners  and 
Democrats,   who  often  urged  drastic  reductions  in  the  establishment,   but 
the  troops'    role  on  the  frontier  pleased  westerners,   who  pushed  for  aug- 
mented forces  on  the  Plains.     But  the  threat  of  severe  reductions  always 
menaced  the  army.     As  one  soldier  expressed  its  mood  in   dubious  verse: 

If  there  was  no  Army,   I  wonder, 

What  Congress  would  try  to  reduce; 

Not  their  own  pay,   I'd  wager,   by  thunder, 

Would  economy  ever  induce. 

If  the  Army  of  one  man  consisted, 
And  but  ten  cents  a  month  was  his  pay, 
To  curtail   the  expense  of  "enlisted" 
They'd  take  five  of  his  ten  cents  away. 

If  a  pea-nut  a  day  was  his  ration, 

Even  that  they'd  reluctantly  give— 

They'd  expect  that  this  "brave"  of  the  nation 

On  the  smell   of  an  "oil-rag"   should  live. ^ 

With  such  a  small,   scattered  army  in  danger  of  becoming  even  small- 
er,   it   is  not  surprising  that  the  officer  corps  was  restless  and  discon- 
tented.    In  1876,   there  was   still   a  large  percentage  of  the  army's  offi- 
cers who  had   seen  better  days  and  greater  glory,   not  to  mention  higher 
rank,   in  the  Civil  War.     Custer  and  Upton  were  only  two  of  the  many 
postwar  officers  who  could  be  addressed   as  "general"  by  virtue  of 
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volunteer  rank  earned  during  the  war.  One  correspondent  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal ,  the  semiofficial  newspaper  of  the  services,  noted  that  at 
least  one  of  the  second  lieutenants  of  1876  had  been  a  colonel  of  volun- 
teers  in  the  early  1860s.    This  situation,  and  others  less  extreme, 
resulted  because  many  regular  army  officers  took  leaves  of  absence  from 
the  regulars  during  the  war  in  order  to  take  commissions,  at  higher 
grades,  in  the  volunteer  regiments.  They  retained  their  regular  rank, 
because  most  Civil  War  promotions  were  within  the  volunteer  service,  not 
the  regular  army.  When  the  volunteer  units  were  mustered  out  of  the 
army  in  1865  and  1866,  the  regular  officers  were  reassigned  to  duty  with 
regular  units,  often  reverting  to  the  lowly  grades  they  held  in  1861. 

The  tangle  over  rank  was  further  complicated  by  the  brevet  system. 
Brevet  rank  was  a  type  of  reward  for  gallant  service,  bestowed  in  lieu 
of  medals,  which  did  not  exist  until  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  authorized 
for  officers  in  1863.  A  brevet  entitled  its  holder  to  exercise  command 
privileges  of  the  rank  only  under  certain  circumstances  and  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  that  rank  on  some  occasions,  mostly  ceremonial.  It  could  be 
earned  by  either  regular  or  volunteer  officers  and  was  designated  as 
such— for  example,  "brevet  major  general  of  volunteers"  or  "brevet 
colonel,  United  States  Army."  As  early  as  the  Mexican  War,  and 
certainly  by  the  Rebellion,  the  brevet  system  was  virtually  meaning- 
less, since  nearly  every   competent  officer  had  "won"  at  least  one 
brevet.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  a  brevet  marked  an  officer  as  suspect. 
Many  officers  detested  the  brevet  system,  but  in  lieu  of  anything  more 
tangible  to  set  them  apart  from  their  fellows,  most  clung  jealously  to 
their  Civil  War  brevet  rank. 
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The  sloppy  rank  structure  created  many  problems.     One  was  public 
confusion  about  the  very  nature  of  the  army.     As  Colonel   John  Gibbon, 
himself  a  volunteer  major  general  who  had  originally  reverted  to  the 
grade  of  captain   at  the  war's  end,   noted,  most  Americans  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  army  contained  only  generals  and  colonels,   since  so  many 
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officers  used  their  brevet  or  volunteer  titles  whenever  possible. 

Military  courtesy  allowed  them  to  sign  official   reports  with  these  ti- 
tles,  and  many  field-grade  officers  corresponded  regularly  with  eastern 
newspapers,   affixing  their  highest  ranks  to  letters  and  articles.     A 
more  serious  problem  was  the  question  of  who  commanded  whom  whenever  two 
or  more  companies  took  the  field  together;   a  first   lieutenant  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel   often  rankled  under  the  command  of  a 
captain  whose  highest  brevet  was  only  major.     The  often-ludicrous  battle 
over  this  complicated  rank  structure  and   its  relationship  to  military 

courtesy  raged  long  after  1876,   even  as  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
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brevet  system  were  curbed.         However,    it   indicated  many  grave  prob- 
lems within  the  officer  corps:    slow  promotion  and  little  recognition, 
low  pay,   and  a  limited  view  of  the  military  profession   and  of  the  world. 
In  any  small    army,   promotion  opportunities  are  likely  to  be  limit- 
ed.    In  the  antebellum  army,  even   as  brilliant  an  officer  as  Robert  E. 
Lee  languished  in  the  grade  of  captain  for  seventeen  years.     Despite 
universal  respect  for  Lee's  talents,   his   last  promotion,   to  colonel   of 
the  First  Cavalry,   in  the  course  of  a  thirty-two  year  career  came  only 

on  the  very  eve  of  the  Civil   War  and  bore  President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
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signature.         Perhaps  the  army  was  wrong  to  expect  more  rapid  advance- 
ment than  that  after  the  war,   but  many  of   its  officers,   and  even  some  of 
its  enlisted  men,   had  tasted  of  high  rank  during  the  1860s,   and  they 
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naturally  wanted  it  again.  But  the  reality  of  the  postwar  period  was 
that  of  an  officer  corps  advancing  not  in  rank  but  only  in  age.  Repre- 
sentative of  this  plight  is  Arthur  MacArthur,  who  later  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  and  command  of  the  occupation  forces  during  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899-1902.  A  "boy  colonel"  of  the  Civil  War, 
MacArthur  commanded  a  volunteer  regiment  before  he  turned  twenty.  After 
a  brief  try  at  civilian  life,  he  rejoined  the  army  as  an  officer  through 
a  program  designed  to  reward  the  worthiest  officers  of  volunteer  regi- 
ments with  company  grade  in  the  regulars.  From  1866  to  1889,  he  remain- 
ed a  captain  on  the  frontier.  Not  until  1898  did  he  receive  substantial 
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advances  despite  his  excellent  record."   Hundreds  of  others,  who  lack- 
ed MacArthur1 s  luck,  spent  the  remaining  years  of  their  careers  in  com- 
pany grade,  commanding  but  a  handful  of  men  at  some  forgotten  backwater. 

The  possibilities  for  meaningful  command  were  slim.  Forty  line 
regiments  required  only  forty  line  colonels,  all  of  whom  were  Civil  War 
veterans  and  most  of  whom  held  brevet  general  officer  rank  in  1876.  The 
military  stratosphere,  to  which  only  dreamers  or  social  climbers  could 
aspire,  consisted  of  six  line  brigadier  generals  and  three  major  gener- 
als. The  major  generals,  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  Irvin  McDowell,  and 
John  M.  Schofield,  held  key  commands,  called  divisions,  and  the  briga- 
dier generals  controlled  departments  under  their  supervision.  The  two 
highest-ranking  officers  in  the  army  were  both  unique,  since  Congress 
vowed  on  several  occasions  that  it  would  abolish  the  grades  of  general, 
held  by  William  T.  Sherman,  and  lieutenant  general,  occupied  by  Philip 
H.  Sheridan,  when  the  two  renowned  war  heroes  retired.  Another  indica- 
tion of  their  special  position,  held  by  virtue  of  having  saved  the 
Union,  was  the  high  pay  each  received.  Sherman  collected  $13,500  in 
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base  pay  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  other  benefits,  while  Sheridan 
received  $11,000  plus  similar  benefits.     These  were  among  the  most  gen- 
erous federal   salaries  of  1876.     The  major  generals  and  the  brigadier 

generals  of  both   staff  and   line  had  to  be  content  with  the   still- 
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handsome  sums  of  $7,500  and  $5,500,   respectively. 

Lesser  officers,    however,   did  not  receive  such  generous  treatment 

at  the  hands  of  Congress,   as  their  pay  scales  show: 

Table  1.     Officers'   Annual  Salaries,   187623 

rank  yearly  base  pay 

colonel  $3,500 

lieutenant  colonel  3,000 

major  2,500 

captain,  mounted  2,000 

captain,   dismounted  1,800 

first   lieutenant,  mounted  1,800 

first   lieutenant,   dismounted  1,500 

second   lieutenant,  mounted  1,500 

second   lieutenant,   dismounted  1,400 

The  discrepancies  in  pay  in  the  company  grades   accounted  for  the  extra 
expenses   incurred  by  cavalry  and   light  artillery  lieutenants  and  cap- 
tains,  who  had  to  maintain  several    horses.     Even  so,  most  married  offi- 
cers had  very  heavy  expenses,   for  frontier  posts  had  poor  living  quar- 
ters,  if  they  had  any  at  all,  for  families.     Some  officers'   wives  and 
children   lived   in  the  East  while  the  soldier-husbands  served  on   active 
duty  on  the  frontier,   especially  if  the  army  families  had  children  of 
school   age  to  educate. 

Since  most  officers  were  majors  or   lower,   the  expenses  were  a 
crushing  burden.     Officers'    salaries  may  have  looked  princely  in  compar- 
ison to  average  annual  wages  of  working-class  civilians,   but  men  of  good 
education  and  comparable  managerial   experience  could  earn   at  least  as 
much  as  the  average  army  officer,   without  the  danger  and   isolation  of 
army  life  as  part  of  the  bargain.      It  was  true,   as  members  of  the  House 
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Military  Affairs  Committee  complained   in  1876,   that  the  army's  general 
officers  each  earned  more  than  a  United  States  senator,   with  his   stipend 

of  $5,000,   and  that  a  Supreme  Court  justice  only  earned  as  much  as  a 
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major  general.         However,   Congress'    patronage  employees,   who  had  very 

little  to  do  and  who  never  had  to  face  the  threat  of  legislation  to  re- 
duce their  salaries,   earned   larger  sums  than  many  army  officers  who 
faced  Indians  on  the  Plains.     As  Representative  James  A.  Garfield  ironi- 
cally noted,   the  clerk  of  the  House,   paid  $4,500  per  year,   and  the  ser- 

geant-at-arms  of  that  body,   who  received  $4,000,   each  made  more  money 
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than  the  bravest,  most  experienced  colonel   in  the  army.         Even  some 

tradesmen,   who  did  not  have  the  education  or  the  level  of  responsibility 

of  the  army  officer,   earned  average  wages  nearly  equal   to  those  of  the 

infantry  subalterns.     In  Massachusetts,   the  average  railroad  engineer  or 

lithographer  received  $1,050  for  his  services  in  1870-1871;   the  average 

engraver  earned  $1,200.         In  1875,   the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 

the  House  planned,   as  another  economy  measure,   to  reduce  second   lieuten- 
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ants'    salaries  by  $200.         The  second   lieutenants  raised   a  storm  of 

protest,   claiming  with  justification  that  "their  pay  is  now  too  small," 
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especially  in  light  of  their  bleak  prospects  for  promotion. 

There  were  three  reasons  why  the  promotion  system  of  the  "old  army" 
was  so  tangled.     One  was  the  lack  of  a  compulsory  retirement  law.     Al- 
though officer  retirement  went  into  effect  in  1861,  when  the  government 
discovered  with  alarm  that  most  of  its  generals  and  colonels  were  too 
old  for   active  service  in  the  field,   the  law  was  strictly  voluntary. 
The  retirement   lists  of  the  1860s  and  1870s  were  small,   since  Congress 
had  no  intention  of  paying  out  large  numbers  of  pensions  to  regular  army 
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officers.     The  famous  "Benzine  Boards"  of  the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s 
weeded  out  many  incompetent  and  disabled  officers  but  placed  few  on  re- 
tirement status,   and  they  failed   to  solve  to  long-range  problem  of  judg- 
ing and  maintaining  high   standards  of  fitness  in  the  officer  corps.     As 
will   be  seen,   compulsory  retirement  became  an  important   issue  to  the 
army  reformers  of  the  period.     In  1882,   Congress  finally  passed  a  com- 
pulsory retirement  bill,  which  helped   somewhat  to  break  the  logjam  in 
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promotions. 

Another  problem,   the  custom  of  regimental   promotion,   remained  to  be 
solved.     Under  this  long-established  system,   a  new  officer  received  his 
commission   in  his  regiment,   not  to  his  branch  of  service.     A  transfer  to 
another  regiment  involved  much  red  tape  and  often  years  of  waiting.     Of- 
ficers received  promotions  through  the  grade  of  captain  within  the  regi- 
ment, within  the  branch  from  major  through  colonel,   and  by  discretion  of 
the  President  within  the  general   officer  grades.     Thus,   promotions  in 
the  company  grades  could  be  agonizingly  slow.     As  an  example  of  this  and 
how  the  system  worked,   take  the  case  of  Thomas  Custer,   who  fell   with  his 
brother  in  1876.     He  was   listed  as  "captain  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,"   not 
"captain  of  cavalry."     It  took  him  more  than  nine  years  to   attain  that 
rank,   despite  an  outstanding  Civil  War  record  graced  by  two  Medals  of 
Honor.     Tom  Custer  had  to  wait  his  turn,   regardless  of  how  many  cap- 
tain's commissions  fell   vacant  in  other  cavalry  regiments;   others  waited 
far  longer  than  he  did.     As  can  be  imagined,   the  range  of  time  in  grade 
varied  wildly  in  the  regiments,   and  this  fact  affected  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion throughout  e^jery  officer's  career.     Some  reported  that  their  West 
Point  classmates,  who  happened  to  be  commissioned  into  regiments  that 
subsequently  suffered  heavy  officer  casualties,   outranked  them  by  several 
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years,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  received  second  lieutenants'  rank 

4-U  J  30 

on  the  same  day. 

This  was  a  fiercely  debated  issue   in  the  army,  since  most  officers 
worried  greatly  about  their  chances  for  promotion.     Most  of  the  young 
officers  wanted  lineal   promotion  through  the  grade  of  colonel,  to  be 
based  upon  seniority  within  each  branch  of  the  army.     Under  the  lineal 
system,  field-grade  promotions  would  be  as  before,   but  vacancies  in  the 
grades  of  first   lieutenant  and  captain  could  be  filled  more  equitably. 
Thus,   a  first   lieutenant  in  the  Tenth  Cavalry,   if  he  had  the  most  time 
in  grade  of  all   his  cavalry  colleagues,   could  be  offered  a  captaincy  in 
the  Third  Cavalry.     This  was  only  fair,  wrote  one  officer:      "The  junior 
in  rank  in  each  arm  of  the  Service,   respectively,   should,   by  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice,   remain  always  the  junior,   and  not  be  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  his  seniors  in  rank,   simply  because  they  happen 
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to  belong  to  another  regiment."         But  the  opposition,   traditionalists 

and  many  older  officers,   appealed  to  justice  as  well,   claiming  that  the 
officer  vacancies  suffered  in  a  campaigning  regiment  were  a  kind  of  re- 
ward to  the  hard-fighting  survivors.     To  bring  in  officers  from  other, 
less  active  regiments  to  fill   the  vacancies  would  be  an  affront.     Tra- 
dition and  esprit  de  corps  would  suffer  if  the  old  regimental   system 
were  altered:      "Officers  now  take  a  pride  in  their  regiments,  which  they 

would  not  if  they  did  not  expect  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
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lives  in  them."         Controversies  over  the  respective  merits  of  regi- 
mental  and  lineal   promotion  systems   raged  long  after  1876. 

Although  both  regimental   promotion   and  voluntary  retirement  clogged 
the  pathways   to  high  rank,   the  third  and  most  fundamental  obstacle  to 
reasonably  regular  officer  promotions  remained  the  size  of  the  army 
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itself.     An  army  of  25,000  simply  did  not  need  a  battalion  of  generals 
and  a  regiment  of  colonels,   and  Congress  refused  to  authorize  such. 
Only  when  the  army  expanded  five-fold  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 

century  would  large  numbers  of  new  officers'    billets  be  opened  up,   and 
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the  inevitable  wave  of  promotions  resulted. 

Limited  opportunities  for  army  officers  often  resulted  in  limited 
horizons  as  well.  Major  General  John  M.  Schofield,  who  became  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1876,   complained 

that  too  many  younger  officers  considered  their  educations  completed 
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upon  graduation  from  West  Point.         Of  course,   not  all    officers   let 

their  minds   waste  away.     The  pages  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal   demon- 
strate that  some  officers  continued   to  read,   write,   and  think,   suggest- 
ing new  regulations,    improved  weapons  and  equipment,   and  revised  tac- 
tics.    But  all   too  many  bounded  their  world  by  the  limits  of  their  own 
corrmands,   running  their  units   like  miniature  absolute  monarchies.     Oth- 
ers found   solace  in  drink,   neglecting  much  of  the  boring  but  essential 
work  involved  in  managing  a  garrison  or  commanding  a  company.     All  of 
this  was  especially  tragic  because  the  military  justice  system  gave 

great  authority  to  officers,   whether  capricious  or  fair,   in  all   of  their 
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dealings  with  enlisted  men.         A  caste  system  of  officer-enlisted  re- 
lations,   not  part  of  the  regulations  but  simply  a  venerable  custom  of 
the  service  rooted  deeply  in  English  tradition,  further  reinforced  the 
officers'   position  and  authority. 

Since  an  officer  could  consider  himself   a  gentleman  simply  by  vir- 
tue of  holding  a  commission,    it  was  easy  to  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  who  did  not  hold  commissions  could  not  be  gentlemen.     Countless 
memoirs  and  letters  of  officers  and  their  families  refer  to  enlisted  men 
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as  a  "rough  sort."        The  usual  stereotypes  of  enlisted  men  centered 
on  three  types:     the  old  foreign  solder  of  Irish  or  German  birth,   the 
uneducated  young  hick  fresh  from  the  farm,   and  the  vicious  "Bowery 
tough."     Without  a  doubt,   some  examples  of  each  type  wore  Uncle  Sam's 
blue,   but  most  soldiers,   both  native-  and  foreign-born,   were  ordinary, 
decent  men.     However,   even  the  soldiers  themselves  accepted  their  public 
image  as   lazy,   slightly  dishonest  "government  loafers,"   so  aptly  por- 
trayed in  the  lyrics  of  a  popular  vaudeville  song,   which  the  regulars 
themselves  had  adopted  as  their  own  by  1876: 

Three  years  ago,   this  very  day, 
We  went  to  Governor's  Isle, 
For  to  stand  against  the  cannon, 
In  true  military  style. 

Seventeen  American  dollars 
Every  month  we  surely  will   get, 
For  to  carry  the  gun  and  the  bayonet 
With  true  military  step. 

Well,   we  had  our  choice  of  going 
To  the  army  or  to  jail, 
For   it's  up  the  Hudson  River 
With  a  copper-tailed   sail. 

So  we  puckered  up  our  courage, 
With  bravery  we  did  go, 
And  we  cursed  the  day  we  went  away 
To  the  Regular  Army,  0! 

There  was  Sergeant  John  McCaffery 
And  Captain  Donohue, 
They  made  us  march  and  tow  the  mark 
In  gallant  "Company,  Q." 

Oh,   the  drums  would  roll,    upon  my  soul, 
And  here's  the  way  we'd  go, 
Forty  miles  a  day  on  beans  and  hay 
In  the  Regular  Army,  0l" 

The  song's  narrator  explains  the  reason  for  his  decision  to  enlist  at 

the  recruit  depot  at  Governor's  Island,   New  York  harbor.     A  judge  has 

given  him  and  his  friends  a  choice  between   army  blue  and  the  striped 
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suits  of  Sing-Sing.     After  being  mustered   in,   these  new  soldiers,   true 
to  form,   wind  up  in  the  disciplinary  detachment,    "Company  Q"   in  the 
army's  slang,  where  a  tough  Irish  sergeant  and  captain  will   whip  them 
into   line,   getting  these  rookies  used  to  the   life  of  "forty  miles  a  day 
on  beans  and  hay"  of  the  cavalry  on  campaign.     The  reference  to  pay,   as 
will  be  noted,    is  inaccurate,   but,   then  as  now,   recruiters  told  exagger- 
ated stories  of  army  life  to  gullible  candidates  for   admission.     Of 
course,    soldiers  have  always  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  their  own  expense, 
often  out  of  sheer  necessity,   and  the  stereotyped  rankers  of  "The  Regu- 
lar Army,   0!"  made  them  laugh  as  heartily  as  did  civilian   audiences. 
But  the  question   still   remains:     What  were  the  rank  and  file  of  1876 
really  like? 

Good  statistics  on  enlisted  men   are  not  readily  available  before 
1880,  when  reforms  within  the  Adjutant  General's  office  affected  record- 
keeping.    However,   figures  exist  which   show  the  nationality  of  those  re- 
cruits who  entered  the  army  in  1874.     Most  of  them  remained  on  duty, 
serving  their  first  enlistment,    in  1876.     Of  the  4,821   new  soldiers  of 
1874,   2,345   were  American-born.     The  remaining  half  came  from  twenty- 
four  foreign  lands,   chief  among  which  were  Ireland,  with  1,098,  Germany, 
which  contributed  575,   and  England,  with  249.     Slightly  less  than  a  hun- 
dred Canadians  journeyed   south  and  eventually  joined  the  regulars  during 
that  year.     Of  all   the  recruits  of  foreign  birth,   fully  876  came  from 

•DO 

non-English-speaking  areas.         Unfortunately,   the  figures  for  1874  do 
not  separate  recruits  by  race,    but  probably  the  vast  majority  of  the 
black  recruits  of  the  postwar  era  were  born   in  the  United  States.    In 

1876,   a  total  of  2,757  black   soldiers  served  in  the  four  segregated 
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regiments. 
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The  statistics  on  nationality  give  the  impression  of  a  melting  pot, 
at  least  in  the  thirty-six  white  regiments.     First-hand  accounts  often 

stress  the  cosmopolitan,   if  usually  working-class,   background  of  the 

40 
army's  rank  and  file.         One  aspiring  Kipling,   looking  back  on   his  post- 
war  army  career,   satirized  that  fact: 

Maginnis  scowls  at  Johnny  Bull,   an'   Yawcob  Meyer  roars, 
At  Jean  Duval;   an'    I  have  heard  the  comp'ny  "countin1 

fours" 
In  seven  different  languages,   on  which  eventful   day, 
The  captain  burst  a  blood  vessel,   an'   fainted  dead  away. 

However,   it  was  not  all   one  big,  brawling,   happy  family,   as  the  high 

desertion  figures  of  the  postwar  era  show.      In  1876,   1,832  soldiers, 

nearly  one  out  of  ewery  fourteen  enlisted  men,   ran   away,   part  of  a  long- 
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term  trend  which  began  in  1866   and  continued  until   1898.         The  army 

caught  and  convicted  only  347  deserters  during  the  Centennial  year,   so 

43 
the  odds  for  escape  were  good.         There  were  ample  reasons  for  sol- 
diers to  contemplate  desertion:     low  pay,   poor  food,  bad  material   condi- 
tions,  and  little  possibility  of  advancement. 

If  low  pay  embittered  many  army  officers,   the  enlisted  men  had  even 
more  to  complain  about  in  the  pay  scale  that  Congress  had  approved  for 
them  in  the  early  1870s.     Most  enlisted  men  served  in  line  regiments  of 
infantry,  cavalry,   and  artillery;   their  pay  was   less  than  generous,   as 
the  table  shows: 

Table  2.     Monthly  Pay  Scales  For  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Combat  Branches, 
187644 

rank  monthly  base  pay 

sergeant  major  |23 

quartermaster  sergeant  23 

first  sergeant  22 

saddler  sergeant  22 

principal  musician  20 

chief  trumpeter  20 

sergeant  17 
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Table  2.   (continued) 

rank  monthly  base  pay 
corporal  15 

blacksmith  or  farrier  15 

musician  13 

private  13 

Specialist  soldiers,   who  served  with  regimental   or  post  staffs  but  not  as 

soldiers  charged  against  the  line  regiments,  received  better  pay  in  most 

cases,   to  the  envy  of  other  enlisted  men.     The  following  table  gives  their 

pay  scales  in  comparison: 

Table  3.     Monthly  Pay  Scales  For  Enlisted  Men  Attached  as  Specialists  to 
The  Staff  Departments,   187645 

rank  monthly  base  pay 

ordnance  sergeant  534 

hospital    steward,   first  class  30 

hospital   steward,   second  class  22 

hospital   steward,  third  class  20 

private  first  class*  17 

private  second  class*  13 

*These  ranks  were  used  in  the  Ordnance  Corps  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
only  in  1876;  later,  the  Signal  Service  would  use  them  when  it  re- 
ceived a  permanent  enlisted  complement. 

Few  soldiers  attained  those  grades  which  paid  the  highest  salaries,   how- 
ever. 

Army  pay,  even  if  the  free  food,   shelter,   and  clothing  are  taken  into 
consideration,   was  not  very  competitive  with  most  civilian  occupations 
open  to  working-class  American  men.     Only  in  hard  times,   as  old  recruiting 
officers  well  knew,   did  a  truly  promising  crop  of  men  join  the  army  when 
the  nation  was  at  peace.     Once  men  did  join,   whether  knowingly  or  as  the 
end  result  of  a  drunken  spree,   they  were  often  tempted  to  desert  when  they 
saw  what  civilians  earned.     Figures  from  Massachusetts,   published  in  the 
early  1870s,   demonstrate  the  low  standing  which  soldiering  had  among  late 
nineteenth  century  occupations: 
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Table  4.     Yearly  Earnings  and  Average  Length  of  the  Work  Year  For 


Selected  Occupations,  Massachusetts,   1871 
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average  length  of 

average  yearly 

occupation 

work  year  in  months 

earnings,   adult  men 

farm  laborers 

12 

$328.00 

fishermen 

3 

300.00 

coach  drivers,    hostelers, 

and  horsecar-men 

12 

525.00 

teamsters 

12 

600.00 

watchmen 

12 

600.00 

bl acksmiths 

12 

900.00 

harnessmakers 

12 

750.00 

railroad  engineers 

12 

1,050.00 

railroad  mechanics 

12 

750.00 

railroad  brakemen  and  firemen 

12 

600.00 

railroad  laborers 

12 

525.00 

seamen 

12 

435.00 

stevedores 

12 

500.00 

retail    store  clerks 

12 

600.00 

bootmakers  and   shoemakers 

10 

625.00 

hatters 

8 

476.00 

tailors 

10 

875.00 

hoisery  workers 

10 

457.50 

rubber  workers 

10 

530.00 

cotton  textile  workers 

12 

501.00 

woolen  textile  workers 

12 

450.00 

candlemakers 

12 

600.00 

soapmakers 

12 

525.00 

chemical   workers 

12 

600.00 

gasworkers  laborers 

10 

525.00 

cigarmakers 

12 

900.00 

brickmakers 

7 

262.50 

pottery  workers 

12 

750.00 

glassmakers 

12 

600.00 

quarry  laborers 

10 

500.00 

stonecutters 

11 

825.00 

bookbinders 

10 

750.00 

engravers 

12 

1,200.00 

lithographers 

12 

1,050.00 

papermakers 

12 

551.00 

printers 

12 

750.00 

jewelry  makers 

12 

750.00 

watchmakers 

12 

900.00 

tanners  and  curriers 

12 

600.00 

cordage  workers 

12 

501.00 

carpenters 

10 

687.50 

masons 

8 

750.00 

painters 

8 

500.00 

plasterers 

8 

800.00 

machinists 

12 

$755.00 

cabinetmakers 

12 

750.00 

uphostlerers 

12 

900.00 

average  1 

en 

gth 

of 

average  yearly 

work  year 

in 

months 

earnings,   adult  men 

12 

750.00 

12 

846.00 

12 

786.00 

12 

900.00 

12 

600.00 

10 

675.00 

12 

156.00 
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Table  4.    (conti  nued) 

occupation 

boilermakers,   copper  workers, 

and  brass  workers 
iron  founderers 
toolmakers 
tinsmiths 
bakers 
shipwrights 
privates,  United  States  Army 

As  can  be  seen,   only  the  \/ery  lowest-paid  occupations  could  be  said  to 

be  less  desirable  than  the  pay  and  benefits  of  the  army,   at  least  when 

most  men  could  find  reasonably  steady  civilian  work.     In  the  West,  where 

skilled  civilian  labor  was  always  at  a  premium,   the  military  pay  looked 

even  worse  to  soldiers  and  prospective  recruits  than  it  did  in  the  East. 

Of  course,  pay  was  but  one  of  the  factors  involved  in  enlistment. 

Most  men  joined  the  army  because  they  were  down  on  their  luck,  out  of  a 

job,  or  in  some  kind  of  trouble,  either  with  the  law  or  with  community 
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mores.         Others,  mostly  Civil  War  veterans  who  never  completely  got 

the  army  out  of  their  blood  or  youths  fired  by  ambitions  of  becoming 
gall  ant  sabreurs  of  the  Plains,  enlisted  because  they  wanted  to  be  sol- 
diers.    As  Jacob  Adams,   serving  the  third  year  of  his  enlistment  in 
1876,   later  noted,   "I   fairly  ached  to  get   into  some  action  that  I   had 
heard  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  talk  about."     A  young  recruit  of  1877, 
inspired  by  the  brave  Colonel   Custer  and  dreaming  of  a  life  in  natty 

blue  uniforms   awash  with  brass   buttons,   confessed:      "I  had  always  had 

48 
army  fever."         Such  patriotic,   adventurous  young  men  soon  lost  their 

ardor,   and  fatigue  duty,   hard  marches,   and  the  threat  of  an   arrow  in  the 

back,   all    at  the  reward  of  only  $13   a  month,   did  much  to  disillusion 

them. 
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Other  rewards  were  few  as  well.  Long  and  faithful  service  might 
win  an  enlisted  man  the  chevrons  of  a  senior  sergeant,  but  length  of 
service  was  no  guarantee  of  advancement.  There  were  no  promotions  based 
solely  on  time  in  grade  for  American  soldiers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  some  men  remained  privates  through  several  three-  or  five-year  en- 
listments. For  them,  the  incentive  pay  of  an  extra  dollar  per  month  for 
each  year  beyond  the  second  of  an  enlistment  represented  their  only  re- 
ward. Reenlistees,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  enlisted  strength  during  this 
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period,  also  received  a  small  bonus.    But  life  at  an  isolated  post 

was  a  hard  way  to  earn  the  pittance  granted  to  experienced  enlisted  men. 

Enlisted  life  was  especially  galling  to  the  bright  and  ambitious, 
who  may  have  enlisted  in  the  hopes  of  winning  a  commission.  About  nine 
per  cent  of  army  officers  in  1876  had  once  been  enlisted  men,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  had  won  their  rank  during  the  Civil  War.  Although  army 
policy  supposedly  reserved  twenty-five  per  cent  of  vacant  second  lieu- 
tenancies for  the  promotion  of  outstanding  regular  army  enlisted  men, 

50 
that  policy  was  moribund  by  1876. 

If  army  pay  and  opportunities  were  bad,  army  food  was  even  worse. 

The  ration  in  1876  consisted  of  salt  pork  or  stringy  range  beef,  bread 

51 
or  hardtack  crackers,  beans,  and  coffee.    The  government  provided  no 

other  foods  on  a  regular  basis,  so  some  units  grew  their  own  vegetables. 
Most  companies  preferred  to  draw  the  bread  ration  in  the  form  of  flour, 
converting  part  of  it  into  cash,  which  made  possible  the  purchase  of  ex- 
tra foods  like  milk  and  eggs.  Usually  the  company  commander  or  his 
lieutenant  handled  the  flour  savings  money  as  a  company  fund.  If  the 
officers  were  negligent  or  dishonest,  the  company  went  hungry.  Both  of- 
ficers and  men  complained  about  the  fund  system  and  the  inadequacies  of 
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the  issue  ration,   but  changes  came  slowly.         The  army's  policy  toward 

cooking  complicated  the  problem  of  food   still   further.     The  army  never 
specifically  enlisted  or  trained  men  to  be  cooks  until   the  Spanish- 
American  War.     Rather,   policy  dictated  that  officers  delegate  one  or  two 
men  per  unit  to  serve  a  ten-day  tour  of  duty  in  the  mess-hall.     All   too 
often,   commanders  chose  their  most  slovenly,   unsoldierly  men  for  the 
task,  which  got  them  off  the  drill   field.     The  results  were  predictable. 

The  common   army  quip  had  it  that  the  food  killed  more  men  than  the 
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Indians. 

Living  conditions  were  not  splendid  either.     A  barrack  for   artil- 
lery or  infantry  at  a  seacoast  fort  might  be  in  a  dank,   cavern-like 
structure  of  masonry  built  in  the  days  of  James  Monroe.     On  the  fron- 
tier, both  cavalry  and  infantry  lived  in  log  or  adobe  barracks,   often 
little  more  than  huts,   which  contained   sufficient  cracks  to  let  in 
freezing  air,   rain,   rats,   insects,   and   snakes.     Bunks  were  iron  bed- 
steads with  wooden   slats  supporting  a  cloth  bedsack,  filled  with  fresh 
straw  once  a  month.     One  blanket  per  soldier  was  the   standard   issue,   in 
winter  as  well    as  summer.     Privates  and  corporals  had   little  privacy, 
for  they  all   shared  one  large  room.     Sergeants  often  had  a  room  to  them- 
selves;  occasionally,   each  had   a  separate  cubicle  adjoining  the  main 
barrack   room.     The  army's  furniture  was  strictly  functional:      a  bed  and 
a  footlocker  for  each  man,   a  large  gunrack,   one  or  two  small   tables,    and 
a  few  chairs.     In  1876,   candles  remained  the  sole  form  of   illumination 
in  the  barracks  at  night,   thus  severely  limiting  the  range  of  off-duty 
activities  for  the  enlisted  men.     Those  soldiers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  the  captain's  permission  to  marry,  much  less  find  a 
bride,   could   live  with  their  families  in  separate  shacks  near  the 
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barracks.     Neither  the  shacks  nor  the  barracks  had  running  water,   and 

sometimes  soldiers  at  western  posts  had  to  cart  in  all   their  water  from 
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sources  mi les  away. 

To  outfit  his  regulars,   Uncle  Sam  provided  a  clothing  issue  and  a 
limited  yearly  replacement  allowance.     In  1876,   the  dress  uniform,  which 
was  worn  for  parades,    inspections,    and  daily  guard  mounts  at  all   sta- 
tions,  sported  a  blue,    single-breasted  coat  trimmed  in  the  branch  color, 
light  blue  trousers,   and  black   leather  shoes  and  belts.     For  cavalry 
and  artillery,   the  headgear  with  this  uniform  was  an   impressive  black 
felt  helmet  with  plumes  and  cords  of  the  branch  colors,   cavalry  yellow 
and  artillery  red.     Foot  soldiers,   however,   did  not  have  such  Prussian- 
inspired  finery  and  had  to  make  do  with  a  French-style  blue  shako  with 
a  wool  pompom  in   light  blue  for  infantrymen  and  in  red  for  foot  artil- 
lerymen.    For  fatigue  and  campaign  wear,    a  sack   coat  with  five  buttons 
was  in  general   use  by  1876.     Either  a  version  of  the  Civil  War  kepi  or 
a  broadbrimmed  campaign  hat  was  worn  with  the  sack  coat.     The  biggest 
problem  with  this   wardrobe  was  that   it  did  not  fit  \/ery  well,  for  stan- 
dardized  sizes  were  still    in  their   infancy.     As  a  result,   each  post  had 
a  tailor,   an  enlisted  man  who  altered  uniforms  for  a  fee,   which  he  was 
allowed  to  keep.     This  system,   as  can  be  imagined,  was  rife  with  abuses. 

Many  men,   in  disgust,  bought  cloth  and  ordered  their  uniforms  made  from 
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scratch,  often   at  a  lower  cost  than  the  alterations.         Uniform  changes 

would   soon  come  to  the  army  as  part  of  larger  reforms. 

With   the  exception  of  infrequent  campaigns  against  hostile  Indians 

in  the  West,   enlisted   life  was  a  steady  routine  of  boredom.     Infrequent 

paydays  accentuated  the  low  pay,   especially  on  the  frontier,   so  when  the 

paymaster  finally  arrived,   all   hell   broke  loose.     No  organized  system  of 
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post  exchanges  or  recreation  centers  existed   in  1876,   and  army-sponsored 
team  sports  had  not  yet  come  into  their  own.     Consequently,   sudden  cash, 
limited  recreation,   and   isolation   led  to  a  rash  of  heavy  drinking,   gam- 
bling,  and  whoring  on  paydays  at  army  posts.     Many  Americans,   both  in 

and  out  of  the  army,  were  appalled  by  the  amount  of  severe  alcoholism  in 
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the  service.         As  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal   argued:     "Drunken  men  mean 

constant  trouble,   bad  discipline,    resistance  to  officers,   tying  up,   buck 
and  gag   [both  were   illegal   punishmentsj,   stocks,   court-martials,   deser- 
tions.   ...  A  drinking  post   is  a  troublesome  post,  with  a  full  guard- 
house;  a  temperance  post   is  a  quiet  post  with  an  empty  or  nearly  empty 

guard-house,"  and  the  paper  pleaded  with  officers  to  set  a  better  exam- 
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pie.         Less  often   discussed   in  public  was  the  high  rate  of  venereal 

disease  in  the  army.     Prostitutes,   readily  available  around  seacoast 
garrisons,   followed  the  troops  to  the  frontier  as  well,   where  they  com- 
peted with  local   women  of  "loose  virtue,"  whether  Indian,   half-breed, 
or  Mexican.         Only  the  soldiers'    chronic  lack  of  money  limited  their 
contacts  with  these  women.     Reformers  knew  these  ugly  facts,   and  they 
determined  to  make  conditions  for  enlisted  men  better,   both  for  the  good 
of  the  soldiers  and  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

Of  all   the  enlisted  men,   the  blacks  fared  the  worst.     Segregated  to 
two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,   they  made  good  soldiers 
and  boasted  both  large  percentages  of  reenlistees  and  low  desertion 
rates.     However,   the  army  barred  blacks  from  the  artillery  and  from  the 
specialists'    positions   in  the  staff  departments,   since  Sherman  and  many 
other  officers  considered  these  duties  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  black 
man,   the  success  of  slaves  and  freedmen   in  the  Civil  War  armies  notwith- 
standing.    In  1876,   one  West  Point  cadet  was  black  and  suffered 
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considerable  ostracism  at  the  Military  Academy;   no  blacks  served  as  com- 
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missioned  officers.         All   enlisted  men  received  rather  shabby  treat- 
ment from  civilians,    but  blacks  suffered  special    indignities,   including 
the  refusal   of  local  merchants  to  serve  them  and  public  outcries  in  many 
areas  of  the  West  and  South  whenever   it  appeared  that  black  units  might 
be  stationed  nearby. 

In  a  "Jim  Crow"   army,   blacks  could  not  depend  on  their  white  fellow 
soldiers  for  respect.     After  Brigadier  General  Edward  0.   C.   Ord,   com- 
manding in  Texas,  made  statements  widely  interpreted   as  disparaging 
black   troops,   one  white  soldier  sprang  to  their  defense  in  a  letter 
printed   in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.     Although  "a  Democrat,"  he  praised 
the  black   soldiers  he  had  known  as  "sober,  obedient  and  trustworthy"  men 
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who  made  steady  fighters.         His   letter  brought  a  swift  rebuttal,   one 

of  the  most  vicious  ever  printed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.     This 

letter  indicates  the  bitter  prejudice  which  existed  within  the  army: 

You  say  you  ought  to  know  a  good   soldier  when  you  see 
him.     Tell   me,    if  you  please,   what   is  a  good  soldier,    if  you 
call   the  colored  troops  good  ones?     I  suppose  you  are   like  a 
good  many  more  men  of  the  ranks;  you  are  amalgamated  with  a 
dusky  companion  smarter  than  what  Tsic'l  you  are,   and 
expressing  her  opinions.     You  are  like  a  good  many  renegades, 
I  presume,   no  matter  what  the  color   is  as  long  as   it   is  a 
woman.^ 

This   letter  hints  at  miscegenation  by  white  soldiers,   possibly  during 
occupation   duty  in  the  postwar  South.     Although  the  subject  remains  a 
mystery,   since  it   involved  a  strict  taboo,   other  aspects  of  black-white 
relations  are  known.     Although  some  white  soldiers   treated  blacks  with 
consideration,  more  often  they  snubbed  their  black  comrades-in-arms. 
Interracial  brawls  broke  out  on  some  occasions  when  black  and  white 
companies  served  at  the  same  post. 
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Much  of  the  ill -will   which  ex-Confederates  felt  toward  the  occupa- 
tion troops   resulted  from  the  army's  early  use  of  many  of  the  black  vol- 
unteer regiments,   the  United  States  Colored  Troops,   in  the  South,   since 
most  of  the  blacks'    terms  of  enlistment  did  not  expire  until   1866  or 
1867.     As  these  segregated  regiments,   officered  by  whites,   left  the  ser- 
vice,  Congress   authorized   six  regular  black  regiments  for  the  peacetime 
army.     Even  though  these  new  units,   to  be  reduced   to  four  under  the  gen- 
eral   reorganization  of  1869,   were  also  segregated,   their  establishment 
was  a  victory  of  sorts  for  Radical  Republicans,   since  it  set  the  prece- 
dent for  the  peacetime  role  of  blacks  in  the  regular  army.     These  units 
found  much  the  same  prejudice  as  had  the  volunteer  black   soldiers  in  the 
South,  where  violence  between  blue-coated  blacks  and  local  whites  was 
hardly  unknown. 

The  South  pressured  the  army  to  remove  all   the  blacks  from  occupa- 
tion  duty.     It  succeeded  in  the  face  of  the  army's  hesistant  policies. 
Six  months  after  Appomattox,   107   black  regiments  served  on  occupation 
duty  in  all  of  the  southern   states  except  Virginia.     One  year  later, 
only  twelve  black  regiments  and  parts  of  a  thirteenth   served   in  but  sev- 
en of  the  ex-Confederate  states.     The  number  of  blacks  in  the  occupation 
force  steadily  decreased  until,   by  1870,   the  only  black  troops  in  any 
southern   state  were  those  regular  units  assigned  to  the   isolated  Texas 

frontier.     Federal   troops  would  continue  to  garrison  parts  of  the  South 
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until   1877,   but  never  again  would  black   units  perform  that  duty. 

The  black   regulars  soon  found  themselves  posted  to  \jery  isolated, 

undesirable  areas.     From  the  late  1860s  through  the  early  1880s,   they 

fifi 
served  in  the  hot  and  dry  Southwest,    a  place  most  soldiers  dreaded. 

Sherman  felt  this  to  be  necessary,  for  he  believed  the  myth  that  blacks 
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were  "better  qualified  for  southern  stations  than  troops  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  race."     Even  though  he  was  "well   satisfied"  with  the  blacks'   per- 
formance of  this  duty,  he  believed  that  white  troops  were  superior  in 
virtually  e\/ery  way:      "If  I   were   compelled  to  choose  5,000  men  to  go  in- 
to a  fight  with,    I  confess  I   would  rather  take  5,000  white  men.    .    .    ." 
Despite  their  faithful   service  under  the  worst  conditions,  the  black 
soldiers  remained  Uncle  Sam's  orphans,   praised  by  few  and  claimed  by 
none. 

This,   then,  was   the  tiny  force  which  guarded  the  nation   as  it  began 
its  second  century  in  1876.     The  aging  Civil  War  heroes,   discontented 
junior  officers,   and  enlisted  men  of  widely  varying  backgrounds  seemed 
quaint   reminders  of  the  past  as  they  pursued  Indians  or  guarded  outmoded 
forts.     But  as  the  country  itself  faced  an  era  of  rapid  change,   so  did 
its  army.     An  industrializing  country  needed  an  efficient,  modern   army 
to  protect  its  interests  and  reflect   its  power.     These  were  the  thoughts 
of  reform-minded  officers  in  the  army  and  their  friends  in  Congress,   as 
they  advocated  changes  which  were  long  needed.     Over  the  next  half-dozen 
years,  these  men  began  the  long  task  of  transforming  the  "old  army"  into 
the  new. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SHERMAN  AND  HIS  GENERALS: 
Army  Leadership  and  the  Beginning  of  Professionalism 


Although  the  postwar  army  was  isolated  from  much  of  American  life, 
the  military  experience  of  the  Civil  War  profoundly  affected  many 
thoughtful  and  influential  northerners  long  after  Appomattox.  The  mas- 
sive Union  war  machine  that  had  developed  by  1864-1865  was  something 
never  seen  before  in  America,  and  it  gave  its  participants  a  sense  of 
vast  power.  The  war  and  its  requirements  of  huge  amounts  of  weapons, 
arrmunition,  food,  clothing,  equipment,  vehicles,  and  horses  created  an 
organization  larger  and  more  efficient  than  most  Americans  could  have 
envisaged  before  1861.  The  size  of  the  army  far  outstripped  other  or- 
ganizing efforts,  even  the  armies  raised  to  fight  other  American  wars. 
The  example  of  the  Union  army  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  easily, 
even  if  Americans  did  not  like  large  standing  armies  and  things  mili- 
tary. In  many  fields,  the  generation  that  had  marched  with  Grant  and 
Sherman  redefined  the  meaning  of  organization  and  the  role  of  the  ex- 
pert, and  the  military  experience  was  not  lost  on  these  men.  In  the 
area  of  reform,  the  postwar  professional  allied  with  an  organized  reform 
group  replaced  the  antebellum  romantic.   During  the  late  1870s  and 
the  1880s,  new  professions  emerged,  and  older  ones,  such  as  law  and 
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medicine,   sought  to  consolidate  their  ranks  and  to   impose  uniform  stan- 

2 
dards  of  knowledge  and  behavior  upon  their  members. 

There  are  certain  prerequisites  which  groups  must  meet  internally 
and  with   the  general   public  before  they  can  claim  a  well-defined  profes- 
sional   status.     Often  the  process   is  a  long  and  complex  struggle  between 

elitists  and  traditionalists;    some  occupations  have  risen   and  then  fal- 

3 

len   in  public  esteem  or  have  never  forged  a  true  group   identity. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  process,   though,   exhibit  three  characteris- 
tics.    One  is  the  proof  that  group  members  have  a  certain  expertise   in 
their  field  which  laymen  cannot  easily  attain.     Another   is  the  group's 
clear-cut  assumption  of  responsibility  for   its  field.     The  public  must 
perceive  that  the  new  profession  "knows  best"   in  matters  relating  to  its 
field,   and,   thus,    it  willingly  delegates  responsibility  and  authority  to 
the  group  and   its  members.     The  final   crucial  factor  in  the  process  of 

professionalization   is  a  strong   intragroup  feeling  that  all  members  are 

4 
colleagues  and  have  common  professional   interests.       When  these  crite- 
ria are  met,   the  occupation  becomes  a  true  profession. 

Military  officers   in  western  Europe  began  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
of  professionalism  in  the  years  following  the  Napoleonic  Wars,   through 
the  development  of  the  general   staff  system  and   subsequent  reforms   in 
military  organization  and  training.     The  concept  of  the  general    staff 
stressed   a  well-defined  military  science,   which  could  be  mastered  fully 
only  by   study  and  field  work.     Thus,   all  officers  needed  thorough  train- 
ing,  after  which  they  could  successfully  perform  a  wide  range  of  duties 
both  on  the   staff  and  in  the   line  units.     As  a  consequence,   the  general 
staff   ideal   not  only  produced  trained  professionals  but  developed  common 
concerns  among  all   officers.     Prussia  led  the  way  in  developing  the 
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general  staff  and  military  education,  and  its  victories  in  the  1860s  and 
1870s  assured  that  all  major  and  aspiring  continental  powers  would  adapt 
these  systems.  Even  Britain,  usually  aloof  under  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  abolished  the  purchase  of  commissions  and  abandoned  the  old 
notion  of  the  officer  as  aristocratic  dilettante  in  favor  of  the  well- 
trained  professional.  France,  too,  after  its  devastating  defeat  of 
1870-1871,  supplemented  the  Napoleonic  tradition  of  glory  with  the  ideal 

of  the  anonymous  but  ever-prepared  general  staff.  By  the  late  1870s, 

5 
modern  armies  were  emerging  throughout  Europe. 

In  America,  however,  the  situation  was  different.  The  United 
States  worried  little  about  military  invasion,  separated  as  it  was  from 
Europe  by  a  wide  ocean.  There  was  no  impetus  to  modernize  the  small 
regular  army  to  thwart  potential  attacks,  a  key  concern  of  governments 
and  generals  on  the  Continent.  Nor  did  the  United  States  possess  an 
aristocratic  and  hereditary  officer  class  which  the  new  professionals 
could  displace  for  "the  good  of  the  country,"  as  young  Prussian  officers 
had  done  during  the  crisis  years  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Furthermore,  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English  thought  had  im- 
parted to  Americans  a  strong  aversion  to  standing  armies  and  an  extreme 
dedication  to  a  militia  system  that  was  strong  on  paper  but  highly  un- 
even in  practice.  In  the  Federalist  period,  the  government's  attempt  to 
build  a  respectably- strong  army  met  stern  opposition  and  came  to  naught 
after  only  a  decade.   The  changes  in  the  franchise  after  1800  foster- 
ed a  democratic  ideal  that  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  large  standing 
army  and  a  stable  officer  corps.  This  ideal  proclaimed  the  suitability 
of  nearly  all  white  men  to  fill  virtually  every   government  office,  in- 
cluding military  officership.  The  traditional  opposition  to  standing 
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armies  and  the  democratic  credo  both  helped  to  debase  the  militia,  for 

most  voters  wanted  little  to  do  with   it,   and  nearly  destroyed  West 

Point,   considered  by  many  to  be  simply  a  bastion   of  privilege   and   train- 
ee 

ing  ground  for  would-be  aristocrats.       During  the  antebellum  period, 
all  of  these  ideas  and  traditions  combined  to  produce  a  small    army  of 
trained  regular  soldiers  drawn  from  the  lowest  classes,   a  chaotic  mili- 
tia system  free  from  meaningful  federal    control,   and  a  tiny  regular  of- 
ficer corps  composed  of  old  war  heroes,   political    appointees,   and  West 

Point  graduates  who  still   remained  concentrated  in  the  lower  commission- 

9 
ed  grades. 

West  Point,   a  national   school   of  applied  science  as  well    as  a  mili- 
tary academy,   symbolized  the  ambiguous  military  tradition  of  nineteenth- 
century  America.     The  Mil itary  Academy  in  its  early  years  attracted  men 
seeking  careers  in  civil   engineering  as  well    as  those  who  hoped  to  be 
professional   soldiers,   a  fact  that  West  Point's  critics  in  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  never  tired  of  noting.         For  many  years,   the  academy 
did  overemphasize  engineering  and  ignore  strategy,   concentrating  the 
cadets'   military  studies  on   small-unit  tactics  and  the  duties  of  non- 
commissioned and  company-grade  officers.     By  the  1830s,    however,  West 
Point  had  begun  to  produce  a  group  of  respectably  trained  young  officers 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  military,   even  if  some  of  them  left  the  regular 
army  not  long  after  graduation.     These  men  first  made  their  mark  in  the 
Mexican  War.     By  1865,   an  overwhelming  majority  of  ranking  generals, 
both  Union   and  Confederate,   had   shared  the  West  Point  experience. 

The  heritage  of  West  Point,  however,  was  a  double-edged  sword  which 
cut  both  ways.  While  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  with  their  great  op- 
posite numbers,  Lee,   Jackson,   and  Stuart,   were  all   celebrated  products 
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of  "the  Point,"  there  were  also  many  bumblers  with  starred   shoulder 
straps  whose  first  taste  of  military  life  had  come  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.     Nor  was  West  Point  the  only  gateway  to  military  success  and 
fame  during  the  Rebellion.     Nathan  B.  Forrest  and  John  A.   Logan  were  two 

shining  examples  of  the  possibilities  still   remaining  for  "natural   gen- 

12 
ius"  even  as  the  military  art  transformed   itself   into  military  science. 

The  Civil  War,   then,   could  not  provide  the  proper  conditions  for  creat- 
ing a  true  military  profession.     Rather,   the  war  and  its  legacy  of  brave 
volunteers  simply  exacerbated  an  already  ambiguous  heritage.     Even  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  postwar  regular  army  could  not  agree  on  the  war's 
meaning.     When  young  Colonel   Emory  Upton,   the  army's  leading  theorist, 

called  for  a  staff  subordinate  to  the  line,   he  drew  his  arguments  from 

13 
the  Civil  War  experience.         In  arguing  against  such  a  change,   Briga- 
dier General  Montgomery  C.   Meigs,   quartermaster  general  of  the  army, 

14 
based  his  rebuttal   on  the  "lessons"  of  that  war.         The  postwar  offi- 
cer corps  had  many  obstacles  to  surmount,   including  the  fierce  rivalry 
between  staff  and  line  and  bitter  personal  feuds  dating  back  to  the  war, 
before   it  could  organize  as  a  true  profession.     The  years  1876-1881  did 
not  so  much  mark  the  epoch  of  professional izati on   as  did  they  witness 

the  beginning  of  a  long  but  ultimately  successful   process,   one  of  cru- 

15 
cial   importance  for  the  army  in  the  century  that   lay  ahead. 

The  postwar  army,    it  has  been  noted,   was  in  many  ways  the  peculiar 

product  of  its  long-time  commanding  general,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

Sherman's  direct  influence  spanned  the  years  1869-1883,   his  tenure  as 

the  nation's  ranking  soldier,   but  his  spirit  and  attitudes  marked  the 

I  c 

army  for  years   longer,   even  after  his  death   in  1891.         Not  surpris- 
ingly, Sherman  best  symbolizes  the  ambiguous  approach   to  reform  and 
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change  which  marked  many  members  of  the  Civil  War  generation  of  military 
men.  The  son  of  an  Ohio  judge,  Sherman  was  born  in  1820,  and  after  the 
untimely  death  of  his  father,  young  "Cump"  became  the  ward  of  a  conser- 
vative Democratic  Ohio  Congressman.  Sherman  attended  West  Point  and 
graduated  high  in  his  class.  As  an  artillery  officer,  he  spent  much  of 
his  career  in  the  South.  Sherman  left  the  old  army  in  the  1850s  to  pur- 
sue a  wide  range  of  civilian  occupations,  in  most  of  which  he  was  an 
abject  failure.  The  secession  crisis  erupted  while  he  was  headmaster  of 
the  small  military  institute  which  later  became  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity. Returning  to  his  native  Ohio  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Sherman 
quickly  received  the  commission  of  a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 
But  his  career  soon  came  under  a  cloud  amid  rumors  of  his  insanity,  un- 
til Ulysses  S.  Grant  took  him  under  his  wing  and  made  a  trusted  subordi- 
nate of  the  discredited  general.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Vicks- 
burg  and  Chattanooga  campaigns.  When  Grant  went  to  Washington  early  in 
1864  to  assume  supreme  command,  he  left  Major  General  Sherman  in  control 
of  operations  in  the  Western  Theater.  There,  Sherman  battled  toward  the 
strategic  Atlanta  area  and  then  devastated  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
reviving  the  concept  of  total  war  and  smashing  resistance  in  the  heart- 
land of  the  Confederacy.  As  the  war  ended,  Sherman  was  the  hero  second 
only  to  Grant  in  the  hearts  of  northerners. 

The  Civil  War  was,  in  Sherman's  own  estimation,  the  peak  of  his 
career.  At  forty-five,  he  faced  the  prospect  in  1865  of  many  years  of 
routine  duty.  From  1865  to  1869,  his  restlessness  and  sense  of  adven- 
ture were  somewhat  placated  by  his  work  as  commander  of  the  Military  Di- 

18 
vision  of  the  Missouri,  in  whose  vast  open  spaces  he  often  traveled. 

In  1869,  now  promoted  from  lieutenant  general  to  general,  Sherman 
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reluctantly  went  east  to  take  command  of  the  army  upon  Grant's  elevation 
to  the  Presidency. 

Sherman's  years  as  the  army's  commanding  general   have  been  aptly 
termed  his  "years  of  frustration."     Short  of  temper  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  political   arena,   Sherman  felt  slighted  at  first  by  Grant  and  his 
friend  and  former  chief  of  staff,  Secretary  of  War  John  A.   Rawlins. 

Sherman  had  expected   a  free  hand  with  regard  to  command  of  the  army,   and 

19 
he  balked  when  Rawlins  tried  to  set  policy.         When  Rawlins  died  after 

only  months  in  office,  Sherman  himself  served  briefly  as  interim  secre- 
tary of  war.  Rather  than  giving  him  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  civ- 
ilian side  of  the  War  Department,  that  experience  alienated  Sherman  even 

20 
further;   he  spoke  out  for  abolition  of  the  secretaryship.         Grant's 

new  head  of  the  War  Department,   William  W.   Belknap,   despised  Sherman, 
and  the  feeling  was  mutual.     After  three  years  of  constant  bickering 

with  Belknap,  Sherman,   in  disgust,  moved  himself  and  army  headquarters 

21 
to  Saint  Louis,   still   commanding  general  but  in  virtual   exile." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  move  west,   the  army  lost  the  power  of  Sher- 
man's influence  in  Washington  from  1874  to  1876,   a  time  when  Congress 
was  determined  to  reduce  the   strength  of  the  army  as  much  as  possible. 
Sherman's  problems,   then   as  earlier,   were  aggravated  by  his  great  dis- 
taste for  Congressional   Reconstruction,    even  though  he,   as  commander  of 
the  army,   had  responsibility  for   its  implementation.     He  had  expressed 
his  views  on  Reconstruction  as  early  as  1865   in  a  letter  to  his  powerful 
brother,   Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio:      "No  matter  what  change  we  may 
desire  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  people  South,   we  cannot   accom- 
plish it  by  force.     Nor  can  we  maintain  there  an  army  large  enough  to 

22 
hold  them  in  subjugation."         His   inflexible  stance  alienated  him  even 
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more  from  politicians,  including  Republicans  who  might  have  aided  the 
army  had  Sherman  been  more  cooperative. 

Things  brightened  for  Sherman  in  1876.  He  returned  to  the  capital 
in  that  year,  soon  after  Belknap  fell  from  power  in  a  kickback  scandal 
involving  post  traders  in  Indian  territories.  Reconstruction  had  virtu- 
ally ended  by  then,  and  during  the  following  year,  the  new  President, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  removed  the  last  occupation  troops.  From  1876  un- 
til his  retirement,  Sherman  served  under  a  series  of  complaisant  secre- 
taries of  war,  all  of  whom  allowed  him  to  run  the  army  to  his  satisfac- 

23 

tion.    He  retired  in  1883,  still  distrusting  politicians  and  their 

meddling  with  his  beloved  army,  still  clinging  to  his  title  of  "command- 
ing general"  while  stubbornly  rejecting  the  European  innovation  of  trans- 

24 
forming  the  ranking  general  into  a  more  modern  "chief  of  staff." 

Sherman  was  doubtless  an  old-fashioned  general  in  many  ways,  but  he 
also  held  views  at  least  tinged  with  progressive  ideas.  He  pressed  for 
greater  integration  of  the  staff  and  the  line,  a  major  requirement  for 
both  greater  efficiency  and  the  development  of  a  truly  professional  of- 
ficer corps.  He  stressed  the  need  for  postgraduate  military  education, 
even  if  he  sometimes  denigrated  classroom  work  or  resisted  modernization 
at  the  citadel  of  military  education,  West  Point.  He  encouraged  the 
foundation  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  truly  professional  military  organization  for  army  officers  in  the 
nation.  And  he  also  took  an  interest  in  the  career  and  writings  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Emory  Upton,  his  young  protege'  who  became  the  most 
distinguished  theorist  of  the  nineteenth-century  American  army.  Final- 
ly, Sherman  gave  the  army  a  tone  and  a  tradition  that  helped  it  to  sur- 
vive in  an  otherwise  bleak  period  of  its  existence.  During  the  early 
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stages  of  the  professionalization  of  officership,   he  provided  the  neces- 
sary leadership,   albeit  reluctantly  at  times,  for  the   implementation  of 
change  and  the  discussion  of  new  ideas.      In  this  and   in  his  ambiguity 
about  what  the  postwar  army  should  become,  Sherman  and  his  ranking  offi- 
cers,  the  generals  and  the  colonels  commanding  the  forty  regiments  of 
the   line,   had  much  in  common.     To  understand  Sherman  and  the  institu- 
tional changes  he  sought  between  1876   and  1881,    it   is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine his  most   important  subordinates. 

Philip  H.   Sheridan,   the  army's  sole  lieutenant  general,   was  Sher- 
man's confidant  and  trusted  subordinate,   even  if  the  two  often  were  at 
loggerheads  over  the  careers  and  promotions  of  officers  that  one  favored 
and  the  other  disliked.     Eleven  years  younger  than  Sherman,  Sheridan  was 
also  Ohio-born,   but  of  Irish  Catholic  immigrant  parentage.     His  back- 
ground and  his  short  stature  made  him  a  battler;   indeed,   he  was  suspend- 
ed from  West  Point  for  a  year  because  he  was  caught   in  one  too  many 
brawls.     Finally  graduating  in  1853,    near  the  bottom  of  his  class, 
Sheridan  served   as  an  infantry  lieutenant  until   war  came  in  1861.     Even 
so,   he  remained  a  captain  until   he  managed  to  obtain  the  colonelcy  of 
the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry  in  1862.     Promoted  to  brigadier  general   of 
volunteers  later  that  year,   he  served  with  distinction  under  Grant  in 
his  great  campaigns  of  1862-1863. 

When  Grant  went  east,   he  took  Sheridan  with  him  to  reorganize  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac's  cavalry  corps.     Sheridan  did  his  job  well;   his 
troopers  mauled  the  once-superb  rebel   cavalry,   killing  the  legendary  J. 
E.   B.   Stuart  in  the  process.     In  1864,  Grant  delegated  Sheridan  to  lead 
a  small    army  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,   long  a  source  of  food  for  Con- 
federate armies  in  Virginia  and  a  natural    invasion  route  to  the  cities 
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of  the  Mid-Atlantic  region.     Sheridan's  personal  heroism  saved  the  Union 
cause  in  the  Valley  at  the  Battle  of  Winchester,   and  his  forces  drove 
out  the  Confederate  troops  and   laid  waste  to  the  region.     He  played  a 
key  role  in  the  last  campaign  of  the  war,   which  led  to  Lee's  surrender. 
"Little  Phil,"  the  bold  cavalryman  and  dashing  bachelor,   ended  the 
Civil  War  as  a  national   hero.     His   reputation  and  the  support  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  assured  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  postwar  army,   even 
though  others'  major  general's  commissions  antedated  his  own.     He  was 

at  the  vortex  of  controversy  during  the  years  after  1865,   in  part 

25 
because  he  had  been  "jumped"  over  so  many  others. 

If  Sherman  had  the  respect  of  nearly  all  of  his  officers,  Sheridan, 

by  his  combative  nature,   did  not.     Brigadier  General  George  Crook,   his 

subordinate  in  the  Valley  in  1864,   despised  him,   and,   thus,   two  of  the 

army's  most   legendary  and  effective  Indian  fighters  rarely  spoke  to  one 

another.     Indeed,   the  bitterness  that  Crook  felt  did  not  subside  even 

or 

after  Sheridan's  death   in  1888.         Some  officers  resented  Sheridan's 
rapid  promotion  to  major  general   and  then  to   lieutenant  general    in  1869; 

other  disliked  his  flamboyant  personal   life  and  gourmet  tastes  at  the 

27 
division's  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Probably  the  most  divisive  factor  coloring  Sheridan's  relations 
with  his  subordinates  was  his  active  support  of  a  group  of  young  colo- 
nels,  especially  Custer,  Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  the  Fifth  Infantry, 
and  Colonel  Wesley  Merritt  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry.      In   a  small    officer 
corps  obsessed  with  promotion  possibilities  and  profoundly  jealous  of 
each  other,   such  favoritism  rankled  nearly  everybody.     Since  Sheridan's 
division  was  the  comnand  in  which  most  active  Indian  campaigning  took 
place,   officers  eager  for  higher  rank  and  public  glory  knew  that  they 
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had  to  come  to  terms  with  "Little  Phil"   in  order  to  get  choice  assign- 
ments.    Sheridan,   his  enemies  charged,   used  this   to  his  own  best  advan- 

28 

tage.         As  might  be  expected,   Sheridan's  role  in  the  professionaliza- 

tion  of  army  officership  was  mixed  at  best,  for  the  man's   acts  and  per- 
sonality added  to  the  atmosphere  of  distrust   and   self-interest  which 
prevented  cohesiveness  within  the  officer  corps.     Even  so,  Sheridan  did 
take  an  interest   in  many  reform  proposals. 

The  army  had  three  major  generals  between  1876  and  1881.     The  least 
active  of  the  three   in  professional   activities  was  Irvin  McDowell,   the 
luckless  commander  at  First  Bull  Run.     Despite  his   rather  lackluster  Ci- 
vil War  career,  McDowell   remained  in  the  army,  which  he  had  entered  as 
an  artillery  lieutenant  in  1838   upon  graduation  from  West  Point.     In  No- 
vember 1872,    after  the  deaths  of  George  G.  Meade  and  Henry  W.   Hal  leek 
had  opened   up  promotion  opportunities  for  brigadier  generals,  McDowell 
got  his  second  star.     He  commanded  the  Division  of  the  Pacific  through- 
out  the  period  1876-1881,   from  headquarters   in  San  Francisco.         He 
had  been  born  in  1818  and  thus  was  old  by  the  army's   standards;   in  fact, 

Sherman  thought  that  he  should  have  retired   several  years  before  he  ac- 

3D 
tually  took  that  step  in  1882.         McDowell    died   in  1885.     Despite  his 

apparent  distaste  for  field  service,   he  had  had  his  supporters  and  al- 
lies within  the  officer  corps,   for  he  was  an  elegant,    literarily-inclined 

gentleman  possessed  of  a  private  fortune,   who  set  a  lavish  table  for 

31 
his  guests. 

Although  he,   too,   spent  the  years  1876-1881   away  from  frontier  ser- 
vice, Major  General   Winfield  Scott  Hancock  had  more  impact  on  the  army. 
Born   in  1824,   he  had  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  in  1844  and  had 
served  as  an  infantry  lieutenant,   earning  a  brevet  for  gallantry  at 
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Contreras  and  Churubusco.     A  captain  when  the  Civil   War  began,   Hancock 
became  a  brigadier  general  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  in  the  fall  of 
1861.     He  served  with  distinction   in  the  Peninsula  campaign  and  there 
earned  his  nickname,   "Hancock  the  Superb."     He  fought  in  all  of  the 
major  campaigns  in  the  Eastern  Theater  during  1862  and  1863;   his  corps 
repelled  Pickett's  Charge.     Severely  wounded  during  Gettysburg,   he 
rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac   in  1864,   but  he  never  regained  his  old 
position  as  that   army's  most  effective  division  or  corps  commander. 
However,   his  reputation   and  career  were  secure.     He  received  a  commis- 
sion as  brigadier  general    in  the  regular   army  while  the  war  was   still 

in  progress,    and,    in  1866,   he  won  his  second   star,   which  made  him  the 
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army's  senior  major  general  between  1876   and  1881. 

During  the  postwar  years,  Hancock  saw  field  service  in  the  West  as 
commander  of  the  operations  on  the  southern  plains  in  1867,   a  controver- 
sial  campaign  which   added  to  the  reputations  of  Hancock  and  his  young 

subordinate,  George  A.   Custer,   even   if  modern   historians  underscore  the 

33 
brutality  of  their  strategy.         Hancock   served  for  years  in  the  quiet 

Division  of  the  Atlantic,   but  his  command  suddenly  became  a  battleground 

in  the  sunnier  of  1877,  when  widespread  railroad  strikes   led  to  the  call  - 

34 
ing  out  of  most  of  the  line  units  in  Hancock's  division.         In  1880, 

the  Democrats   nominated  him  for  the  Presidency;   in  an  era  before  active 

campaigning  by  nominees,   he  was  not  as  unlikely  a  candidate  as  he  might 

appear  to  modern  eyes.     Hancock   never  left  the  army,   even   during  his 

35 
unsuccessful   campaign,   and  he  died  on   active  duty  in  1886.         He,   like 

McDowell,   had  a  reputation  for  fine   living  and  good  dining,   as  his  huge 

physique  suggested.     But  Hancock   also  had  a  reputation   as  a  military 

reformer.     He  was  an  early  president  of  the  National   Rifle  Association, 
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a  society  very  active  in  the  promotion  of  military  marksmanship. 

He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  of 

the  United  States,  and  he  made  sure  that  the  institution's  journal  would 

print  thoughtful,  substantive  articles  in  which  many  professional  con- 

37 
cerns  could  be  discussed. 

The  third  major  general,  John  McAllister  Schofield,  was  another 
trusted  friend  of  Sherman  and  an  active  reformer  throughout  his  long 
military  career.  Born  in  1831,  Schofield  graduated  from  West  Point  and 
served  in  the  artillery,  taking  time  off  to  teach  science  in  Saint 
Louis.  He  was  a  captain  in  1861  and  transferred  to  the  Missouri  volun- 
teers, becoming  a  brigadier  general  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Western  Theater.  A  brigadier  general  of  regu- 
lars since  1864,  he  received  his  promotion  to  major  general  on  the  day 

38 
Grant  became  President.    Much  of  his  postwar  duty  was  spent  in  the 

South,  where,  especially  as  military  governor  of  Virginia,  he  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  conservative  who  sympathized  with  southern  whites  and 
rejected  the  Radical  Republicans'  hopes  for  civil  equality  for  blacks. 
Schofield  also  served  briefly  as  secretary  of  war  during  the  last  months 
of  Johnson's  Presidency;  he  was  a  candidate  whom  all  parties  in  the  bit- 
ter dispute  over  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  could  accept,  for  he  inter- 
on 
preted  his  powers  as  being  very   limited.    Schofield  served,  too,  in 

the  Far  West.  In  1876,  he  received  the  appointment  as  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  a  move  which  the  Army  and 

Navy  Journal  applauded,  noting  that  "no  choice  could  certainly  have  been 

40 
more  acceptable  than  .  .  .  Schofield."    While  at  West  Point,  however, 

he  faced  controversy,  first  over  proposed  new  army  regulations  which  he 

wrote  under  Sherman's  direction  and  then  over  the  alleged  mistreatment 
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and  ultimate  dismissal   of  a  black  cadet   in  1880.     Transferred  and  placed 
afterwards   on  waiting  orders  until    a  new  corrmand  could  be  found  for  him, 
Schofield  toured  Europe  and  devoted  time  to  his  studies.     He  replaced 
the  retiring  McDowell    in  the  comnand  of  the  Division  of  the  Pacific  in 
1882.      In  1888,   upon  the  sudden  death  of  Sheridan,   Schofield  became  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army.     In  essence,   he  turned  the  post  into  a 
chief  of  staff  and  did  what  he  could  to  encourage  military  reform.     He 
retired  in  1895,   and,  before  his  death  in  1906,  he  saw  the  army  he  loved 
modernized  and  the  general   staff  system  finally  instituted. 

Schofield  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  forward-looking  officers  of 

his  time.     He  had  an  obvious  intellectual   bent  and  visualized  an  army  of 
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truly  professional   soldiers  experienced  in  both  staff  and  line  duties. 

He  helped  to  found  the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the  United  States 
and  gave  the  statement  of  its  principles  at  its  first  meeting.         How- 
ever,  even  he  was  not  completely  above  the  feuds  and  bickering  which 
wracked  the  officer  corps,   and  he  was  not  beyond  politics,  either. 
Sherman  urged  him  to  stay  at  the  Military  Academy  in  1880,  thus  insuring 
the  commanding  general's  control   over  policy  at  the  institution.     In  an 
odd  gesture,  Sherman,  the  man  who  despised  politics  and  politicians, 

played  his  two  major  generals  against  each  other  by  telling  Schofield, 

44 
"You  are  as   likely  to  be  a  candidate  for  President  as  Hancock." 

After  Schofield,   not  fully  convinced,   insisted  on  a  change  of  assign- 
ment,  Sherman  agreed  to  put  him  in  command  of  the  hastily  formed  Divi- 
sion of  the  Gulf,   a  "bungle"  of  a  command  in  the  commanding  general's 
opinion,  which  lasted  only  six  months.     Schofield  was  unhappy  with  this 
command,  manufactured  by  President  Hayes,   who  did  not  ask  for  Sherman's 
advice  in  such  matters  because  he  had  "soured"   on  the  general   for  his 
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45 
vigorous  defense  of  Schofi eld's  recent  dismissal  of  a  black  cadet. 

Rather  than  let  his  dignity  as  a  major  general   suffer,  Schofield  accept- 
ed waiting  orders,   at  full   pay,   until    a  proper  command  "according  to  my 

46 
rank"  could  fall   vacant  for  him,  which  finally  occurred  in  1882. 

This  series  of  petty  incidents  demonstrates  that  even  the  most  progres- 
sive of  army  officers  could  not  resist  all   of  the  self -promotion   and 
divisiveness  which  permeated  the  atmosphere  of  the  "old  army."     Scho- 
field was  unusual   because  he  did  not  indulge  fully  in  such  intrigues, 
unlike  most  of  his  colleagues. 

The  army's  brigadier  generals  are  best  examined  in  two  groups, 
those  of  the  line  and  those  of  the  staff.     Seven  men  filled  the  six 
slots  available  in  the  line  between  1876   and  1881.     Sixteen  headed  the 
ten   staff  departments  during  the  same  years.     All  of  the  line  generals 
had  been  distinguished  major  generals  of  volunteers  who  had  commanded 
divisions,   corps,   or  armies  in  the  Civil  War.     One,  John  Pope,  failed 
abysmally  against  Lee  at  Second  Bull  Run,   but  he  had  redeemed  his  repu- 
tation  against  hostile  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontier  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war.     Most  of  these  men  had   seen  service  in  the  occupation 
of  the  ex-Confederate  states;   all   had  headed  departments  on  the  western 
frontier.     The  two  who  did  not  attend  West  Point  made  good  reputations 
for  themselves  in  combat;   in  civilian  life,  Alfred  H.  Terry  had  been  a 
lawyer,   and  Nelson  A.  Miles,   only  twenty- two  when  the  war  began,  was  a 
retail   clerk,   a  fact  that  his  enemies   never  tired  of  stressing.     George 
A.   Crook,  well   known   as  an  Indian  fighter,   was  a  notable  eccentric  who 
rode  a  mule  on  campaign  but  achieved  striking  results  against  the 
Apache.     Oliver  Otis  Howard,   the  one-armed  "praying  general,"  was  a  man 
of  mediocre  military  ability  but  was  a  noted  religious  leader  and 
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humanitarian  who  had  once  headed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Edward  0.  C. 
Ord,  born  in  1818,  was  the  oldest  of  these  men;  he  was  a  tough  and 
impulsive  career  soldier  whose  long  service  in  the  army  had  left  him 
with  little  money  to  support  a  large  family.  Christopher  C.  Augur 
served  much  of  his  career  as  a  quietly  competent  officer  in  the  South 
and  on  the  Texas  and  Platte  River  frontiers.  Of  these  men,  all  but 

Augur  eventually  won  a  second  star,  and  Miles  ended  his  career  as  the 

47 
commanding  general,  retiring  as  a  lieutenant  general. 

Unlike  the  line  positions,  the  staff  positions  evidenced  consider- 
able turnover.  Five  department  commanders  retired  between  1876  and  1881 
and  one  died.  Six  of  the  sixteen  generals  of  the  staff  were  at  or  near 
retirement  age:  Edward  D.  Townsend,  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  Randolph  B. 
Marcy,  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Benjamin  Alvord,  and  Andrew  A.  Humphries  were 
born  before  1820.  This  partially  explains  the  relatively  high  number  of 
openings  in  the  staff  brigadier  generalcies.  Most  of  the  staff  chiefs 
had  backgrounds  in  the  departments  which  they  commanded.  Contrary  to 
this  pattern,  William  B.  Hazen,  previously  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Infan- 
try, became  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  1880,  but  there  were  no  conmissioned 
officers  permanently  assigned  to  this  department  except  the  department 
commander.  Because  several  staff  departments  relied  primarily  on  offi- 
cers commissioned  directly  from  civil  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
six  of  the  sixteen  staff  generals  were  not  graduates  of  West  Point. 
Regardless  of  age  or  background,  however,  none  of  these  men  was  promoted 
to  major  general  and  given  line  commands;  perhaps  that  was  the  ultimate 
revenge  in  the  eyes  of  indignant  line  officers.  Tables  5  and  6  summa- 
rize the  key  points  in  the  careers  of  the  army's  brigadier  generals  of 
this  period. 
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The  army's  line  colonels  were  powerful  men  in  their  own  right. 
Sixty-six  men  commanded  the  forty  regiments  during  the  years  1876-1881; 
all   were  Civil  War  veterans  and  sixty  had  earned  general  officer  rank 
during  that  war.     As  might  be  expected,  the  longest  tenure  of  regimental 
command  was  in  the  four  black  regiments.     Between  1876  and  1881,  none  of 
the  black  units  changed  commanders,   although  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grier- 
son  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  had  long  campaigned  for  his  general's  stars. 
There  were  openings  for  new  commanding  officers  in  three  of  the  five 

artillery  regiments  during  these  years,  five  in  the  ten  cavalry  regi- 
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ments,   and  ten  of  the  twenty-five  infantry  regiments. 

The  colonels  were  a  diverse  group.     Some,    like  Samuel   D.  Sturgis 
of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,   spent  years  on  detached  duty  away  from  their 
commands.     Others,   such  as  John  Gibbon  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  and 
Miles,  were  dynamic  soldiers  of  considerable  ability  and  campaigned  ac- 
tively through  long  years  with  their  regiments.     Philip  Regis  De  Tro- 
briand  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  was  French-born  and  a  volunteer  Civil 
War  general;  August  V.  Kautz  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  was  a  West  Point 
graduate  who  had  been  born   in  Germany.     Some  colonels,   like  Miles  and 
Emory  Upton  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,   were  rather  young  men,   but  most 
were  in  their  fifties  or  early  sixties.     Forty- two  of  these  men  were 
West  Point  graduates;   one,  Washington  L.   Elliott  of  the  Third  Cavalry, 
attended  the  Military  Academy  but  did  not  graduate.     Twenty  colonels, 
concentrated  in  the  infantry,   had  first  been  commissioned  as  volunteer 
officers  in  the  Civil  War.     Four  had  earned  their  lieutenant's  commis- 
sions after  volunteer  service  in  the  Mexican  War;   two  of  these,  Colonel 
Henry  A.  Morrow  of  the  Twenty-First  Infantry  and  Kautz,   had  been  en- 
listed men  in  that  war.     Three,  Frank  Wheaton  of  the  Second  Infantry, 
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John  King  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,   and  Granville  D.   Haller  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Infantry,   had  first  entered  the  army  directly  from  civil    life. 

Haller,  who  had  been   dismissed  from  the  army  in  1863,  was  reinstated  as 

49 
a  colonel  by  act  of  Congress  in  1879.         Other  stories,   however,   had 

no  happy  endings.     Colonel  Thomas  C.   Devin,   the  Civil  War  cavalry  hero 
who  commanded   the  Third  Cavalry,   died  on   active  duty  in  the  West.     Colo- 
nel  Ranald  S.   Mackenzie  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,   promoted  to  brigadier 

general   in  1882  for  his  brilliant,   tough  campaigning  in  Texas,  went 

50 
insane   in  the  mid-1880s.         Upton,   in  command  of  the  Fourth  Artillery, 

killed  himself   in  1881. 51 

Whatever  their  ultimate  fate,  most  colonels  spent  long  years   in 

grade.     Of  the  men  who  were  colonels  during  all   or  part  of  the  period 

1876-1881,   the  average  time  in  grade  was  shortly  under  ten  years.     In 

the  artillery,   the  average  was  eight  years;   in  the  cavalry  and  the  in- 

52 
fantry  it  was  ten   and  one   half  years.         Since  only  a  handful   of  these 

men  could  expect  to   achieve  general   officer  rank,  jealousy  over  promo- 
tions was  severe,   and   so  was  the  pressure  upon  those  who  had  the  author- 
ity to  recommend  promotions.     As  an  exasperated  Sherman  noted,   "unless 

room  is  made  for  (.the  promotion  of]   Miles,  McKenzie  [sic1    and  some  of 

53 
the  Colonels  the  boiler  will   burst."         It  nearly  did  in  the  case  of 

Miles,   the  one  man  who  achieved  promotion  to  a  line  brigadier-generalcy 
between  1876   and  1881. 

Nelson  A.   Miles   of  the  Fifth   Infantry  was   another  of  the  youthful, 
vigorous,   ambitious  Civil  War  volunteer  generals  who  reverted  to  rela- 
tively low  grade  in  the  regular  army  after  the  Rebellion.     Born   in  1839, 
he  was  not  a  West  Pointer,   but  he  did  have  the  confidence  of  Sheridan. 
His  contemporaries  assumed  that  he  was  also  one  of  Sherman's  favorites, 
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because  he  had  married  the  general's  niece.     Actually,  as  Sherman  con- 
fided to  Schofield,  Miles  was  only  "construed  to  be  my  Relative  because 
he  married  my  niece--whom  we  all    love  yery  much-- she  is  a  perfect  woman 

but   is   touched  with  the  Washington  Mania  and  hoped  in  promotion  she 
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would  gain  Washington."         Miles  found  another  powerful   friend,   after 

his  success  against  the  Sioux  in  1876-1877,   in  President  Hayes.     Miles 

and  his  various  allies   vigorously  pleaded  his  cause,   and  Sherman  was 

left  to  balance  these  claims  to  promotion  against  those  of  Mackenzie, 

Colonel  George  W.  Getty  of  the  Third  Artillery,  Gibbon,  Colonel  Edward 

Hatch  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,   and  Merritt,   all  of  whom  were  "expectant"  of 
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receiving  their  stars.         Since  McDowell    and  Ord  turned  sixty- two  in 

1880,   a  vacancy  loomed  in  the  line  generalcies.     The  death  of  Brigadier 

General  Albert  J.  Meyer  of  the  Signal  Service,  who  had  just  received 

general   officer  rank,   assured  that  one  man  would  be  promoted.     Sherman 

even  considered  giving  the  Signal  Service  post  to  Miles  to  placate  him. 

However,  Hayes  promoted  Colonel   William  B.   Hazen,   loyal   to  Sherman  but  a 
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foe  of  Sheridan.         Miles  received  a  greater  reward. 

Hayes  and  Sheridan  determined  to  create  an  opening  for  Miles  by  re- 
tiring a  line  general.     Since  Sherman  favored  compulsory  retirement  at 
age  sixty-two  and  was  even  then  planning  his  own  retirement  at  that  age, 

the  retirement  move  could  not  evoke  his  opposition  on  philosophical 
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grounds.         The  choice  of  whom  to  retire,   however,   irked  Sherman. 

Amid  Sherman's  protests,  Hayes   arranged  the  retirement  of  one  of  the 
army's  least  political   generals,   Edward  0.   C.   Ord,  rather  than  McDowell, 
who  was  wealthy  and  had  influential   friends.     Ord,  furthermore,   did  not 
want  to  retire;   he  was  forced  to  leave  the  army.     The  incident  infuriat- 
ed Sherman,  who  felt  that  the  army  had  lost  a  fine  soldier  of  the  old 
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school  who  relished  frontier  duty,  and  the  affair  drove  the  wedge  be- 
ep 
tween  Sherman  and  Hayes  still   further.'        Miles  got  his  stars,  Mc- 
Dowell  remained  on   duty  for  two  more  years,   and  Ord  got  only  a  pension 

and  the  satisfaction  of  being  retired  as  a  major  general   by  act  of  Con- 
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gress.'        Lurking  in  the  background  throughout  this  incident,   in  Sher- 
man's conspiratorial    view,   was  a  plot  to  bring  back  Grant  on   active  army 
rolls  as  "captain  general,"   to  rank  above  Sherman  and  to  control   the 
army  in  consonance  with  Hayes'    political   designs.         Nothing  came  of 
the  scheme,  for  Sherman's  friend  and  ally  James  A.   Garfield  succeeded 
Hayes  soon   afterward. 

Obviously,  the  quarreling  and  jealousy  which  so  often  consumed  the 
time  and  energy  of  Sherman  and  his   ranking  officers  set  a  poor  example 
for  their  subordinates.     As  long  as  special    interests  came  above  the 
good  of  the  service  as  a  whole,  the  officer  corps  could  not  become  tru- 
ly professional.     Even  so,   some  first  steps  toward  professionalism  oc- 
curred between  1876  and  1881.     The  army  planned  and  began  to   implement 
a  system  of  postgraduate  military  education.     Military  periodicals  came 
into  their  own,   and  officers  founded  a  professional    association.     The 
process  of  thought  and  action  had  begun,  even   if  the  fullest  fruits  of 
military  science  and  professionalism  could  be  harvested  only  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sherman  expressed  a  view  of  armies  which   virtually  all    of  his  offi- 
cers could  accept  when  he  noted,   "an   army  is  not  a  popular  organization, 

but  an  animated  machine,   an  instrument   in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  for 
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enforcing  the  law,   and  maintaining  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation." 

Contrary  notions  had  only  prolonged  the  Civil  War  and  proven  the  need 

for  well-trained  officers  and  men.     Sherman  praised  the  Prussian  system 
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of  regimental   depots  and  a  national   reserve  commanded  by  trained  offi- 
cers.         He  deplored  Congressional   plans   to  reduce  the  army  and  hoped 
that  any  reorganization  would  bring  greater  efficiency  and  compactness, 
not  a  lower  ceiling  on  enlisted  strength.     Sherman,   like  Sheridan,  felt 
strongly  about  the  safety  of  settlers  in  the  West  and  the  army's  role 
in  its  maintenance.     He  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  his  chief  subordinate 
when  that  officer  stated:     "I   could  not  face  the  people  of  the  frontier 
whose  wants  I   know  so  well    if  I  was  tsic  '  to  consent  to  any  reduction  of 
the  Army."         On  this  point,   at   least,   the  officer  corps  was  united. 

Most  officers  agreed,   too,  that  the  Army  Regul  ations  of  1861,   last 
revised  in  1863,   were  outmoded  and  needed  to  be  rewritten  completely. 

Many  of  the  regulations'   provisions,   especially  those  relating  to  mili- 
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tary  justice,  were  virtually  unchanged   since  1806.         When  Sherman 

brought  Schofield  to  West  Point  in  1876,   he  also  assigned  him  to  the 
task  of  revising  the  regulations.     Schofi eld's  reputation   as  a  scholar 
gave  his   work  considerable  authority.     However,   any  unanimity  on  the  re- 
visions was   lost  when  Schofield,   at  Sherman's  urging,   brought  up  the  is- 
sue of  the  subordination  of   staff  departments  to  the  commanding  general. 

Sherman  had   long  believed  that  the  virtual    independence  of  the  staff 
departments  hamstrung  the  army.     In  his  view,   this  created  grave  obsta- 
cles  to  the  performance  of  necessary  duties  by  units  in  the  field. 
Without  a  doubt,    it  made  Sherman's  own  job  more  difficult,   especially 
since  he  had  no  tact  and  little  patience   in  dealing  with  bureaucracies. 
As  he  observed  to  members  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,   "if 
you  still   wish  me  to  answer  anew  those  questions   '.on   army  reorganiza- 
tion'   I  will   undertake  the  labor,   but  am  met   ...   by  a  difficulty 
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almost   insurmountable,   in  the  fact  that  all    the  chiefs  of  bureaus  who 
alone  make  the  estimates   ...    are  construed  to  be  parts  of  the  War  De- 
partment not  subject  to  my  orders."         Schofi eld's  new  regulations  rem- 
edied this  situation  by  requiring  the  staff  chiefs   to  report  to  the  com- 
manding general   rather  than  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  proposal    upset  staff  officers,   who  took  Schofield's  suggested 
changes  as  a  direct  insult.     They  believed   that  their  positions  and  pow- 
er were  threatened  by  the   line  officers,   and  they  saw  the  Schofield  pro- 
posals as  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.     The  staff  had  long 
relied  on   its  ability  to  influence  politicians  in  the  War  Department  and 
in  Congress  as  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  funds  it  needed.     The  new 
regulations  would  severely  restrict  the   staff's  ability  to  do  this,   and 
it   is  hardly  surprising  that  staff  officers  bombarded  Sherman  with  ob- 
jections  to  the  change.     Judge  Advocate  General   William  M.   Dunn  even 
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questioned   the  constitutionality  of  Schofield's  proposed  changes. 

In  the  end,  Sherman  and  Schofield  backed  down  and  left  the   issue  of 

ultimate  authority  to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,   then  writing 

CO 

one  of  its  periodic  reports  on  army  reorganization.    During  1878- 

1879,  the  Burnside  Committee  on  army  reorganization,  composed  of  members 

of  both  houses  of  Congress,  recommended  army  regulations  very  similar 
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to  Schofield's,   but  Congress  rejected   the  committee's  work.         Adjutant 

General   Edward  D.  Townsend,   who  opposed  the  proposed  changes,   then  at- 
tempted to  revise  the  Army  Regulations  of  1861.     After  he  retired   in 

1880,  a  board  of  officers  finished  the  work,    issuing  it  at  last  as  Regu- 
lations of  jthe  Army  of  Jbhe  United  States  and  General   Orders  vn  Force  on 
the  17th  of  February  1881.     Unfortunately,   the  new  regulations  pleased 

no  one,   and  the  problem  of  staff   independence  and  the  commanding  general's 
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authority  remained  unsolved  until  the  general  staff  concept  finally  won 
acceptance  in  1903. 

Sherman  had  more  success  and  created  far  less  animosity  in  his  han- 
dling of  military  education.  Nevertheless,  the  commanding  general  was  a 
rather  reluctant  reformer,  and  the  very   subject  of  West  Point  was  some- 
thing of  a  sore  spot  with  him.  He  refused  to  authorize  higher  standards 
of  admission  in  1878,  defending  both  the  rights  of  poor  boys  of  limited 
education  to  compete  for  appointments  and  the  ideal  of  "natural  genius" 
in  the  making  of  a  comnander.    During  several  visits  to  the  Military 
Academy  while  commanding  general,  he  spoke  to  the  corps  of  cadets  about 

the  importance  of  discipline  and  honor,  hallmarks  of  West  Point  since 
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his  own  cadet  years  during  the  "golden  age"  of  the  institution. 

Sherman  did  not,  however,  reverse  the  academy's  shift  away  from 
overwhelming  emphasis  on  engineering  and  related  coursework,  which  had 
begun  in  1866.  But,  as  part  of  the  new  stress  on  broader  military 
study,  he  also  vowed  to  restrain  all  civilian  influence,  somewhat  coun- 
ter to  the  policies  that  Schofield  fostered  during  his  years  as  superin- 
tendent.    Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  best  American  civilian  colleges 
began  to  experiment  with  the  elective  system  and  the  scholarly  methods 
of  the  European  universities,  West  Point  closed  its  doors  to  civilian 
innovations  and  retained  its  program  of  rote  learning  and  daily  recita- 
tions. Due  in  large  measure  to  Sherman's  distrust  of  civilian  teachers 
and  methods,  and  his  support  of  like-minded  professors  at  the  Military 
Academy,  West  Point  changed  little  until  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
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century. 

Nevertheless,   Sherman  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  postgradu- 
ate training  and  continuing  study  for   academy  graduates  and  all   other 
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officers.  He  encouraged  Schofield,  Hancock,  and  other  leading  officers 
to  found  the  army's  first  truly  professional  association,  the  Military 
Service  Institution  of  the  United  States.  This  organization,  which  also 
sponsored  a  journal  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  wide  range  of  mili- 
tary questions  and  issues,  was  patterned  after  similar  societies  of  the 
British  services  and  the  United  States  Navy.  Schofield  expressed  the 
aim  and  the  professional  ideal  of  the  new  institute: 

Every  progress  made  in  the  methods  of  war  brings  them 
more  within  the  domain  of  science.  The  elements  of  the  prob- 
lems which  war  presents  for  solution  are  vastly  more  complex 
and  difficult  of  exact  measurement  than  those  [with]  which  any 
other  branch  of  science  has  to  deal. 

To  advance  this  science  still  further,  Sherman  encouraged  Hancock 

to  print  thought-provoking  articles  in  its  journal.    The  Journal  of 

the  Military  Service  Institution  of  the  United  States,  publ ished  by 

William  C.  Church,  the  military  expert  and  avid  supporter  of  the  army 

who  edited  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  specialized  in  learned  articles  on 

tactics,  military  justice,  military  history,  elements  of  strategy,  and 

field  service  innovations.  Its  contributors  included  many  of  the  army's 

leading  officers,  including  Sherman  himself.    The  new  publication 

joined  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which,  through  its  letters  to  the 

editor  columns,  was  a  forum  for  the  suggestions  of  junior  officers  and 

enlisted  men,  who  addressed  themselves  to  a  wide  range  of  problems,  some 

of  them  petty  and  some  of  great  importance.  Nearly  as  lively  as  the 

weekly  Journal,  and  more  scholarly,  was  the  United  Service,  a  magazine 

which  began  publication  in  1879.  It  printed  articles  by  officers  and 

civilians  about  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  but  the  most  controversial 

were  lineal  promotion  and  compulsory  retirement,  which  generated  much 

yo 

debate  among  officers  and   interested  outsiders.         The  specialized 
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journals  of  the  combat  arms  remained  a  decade  or  more  in  the  future,   but 
a  vigorous,   permanent  military  press  had  emerged  by  1881  and  functioned 
as  a  vehicle  for  promoting  professional  writing  and   study. 

Probably  the  most  enduring   achievement  of  Sherman's  as  commanding 
general  was  the  commitment  of  the  army  to  a  program  of  postgraduate  of- 
ficer's schools.     Although  Secretary  of  War  John  C.   Calhoun  had  recog- 
nized the  special   educational   needs  of  artillerists  and  had  founded  the 
Artillery  School    at  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  1820s,   that  institution  was 
all    but  dead  by  the  1840s.     The  Infantry  School,   at  Jefferson  Barracks, 

Missouri,   and  the  Mounted  Depot,    at  Carlisle  Barracks,   Pennsylvania,   es- 
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tablished  during  Calhoun's  era,   had  also  vanished  with  few  traces. 

In  1868,    however,  General  Grant  revived  the  Artillery  School,   but  it  was 
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Sherman  who  actually  established   its  reputation.         As  the  Army  and 

Navy  Journal   noted  in  1876,   the  new  two-year  curriculum  approved  by 
Sherman  for  artillery  officers  was  "both  more  thorough  and   less   labori- 
ous,"  as  befitted  higher  education.     The  paper  approved  the  requirement 
that  all   new  artillery  officers  attend  the  course,   and  it  hoped  that  the 

revival  of  the  Artillery  School  marked  "a  new  epoch  for  the  Army  of  the 

pi 
United  States." 

Attention  now  shifted  to  other  branches  of  the  army  and  their  needs. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,   alarmed  by  their  loss  of  control    at  West  Point, 

had  already  established   an  advanced   school    at  Wil lets'   Point,   New 

op 
York.         The  Signal   School   trained  "eight  subalterns  each  year  in  that 

po 

branch  of  knowledge"  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  by  1880.    Eventually, 

the  school  would  graduate  the  nucleus  of  a  Signal  Corps  of  officers  as 

84 
well  as  enlisted  men,  all  permanently  assigned  to  that  branch.    De- 
spite attempts  to  found  schools  of  application  for  infantry  and  cavalry, 
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the  army  by  1880  still    had  no  classes  available  for  training  young 
officers  in  the  skills  of  these  combat  arms.     Sherman  called  for  such 
schools  during  the  1870s,   but  lack  of  money  and  the  exigencies  of  Indian 
campaigning  delayed  his  plans.     Finally,   on  May  5,   1881,  General  Order 

42  established  the  School   of  Application  For  Cavalry  and  Infantry  at 
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Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  establishment  of  the  School   of  Application  was  an   important 

step,    albeit  faltering   at  first.     Sherman  himself  considered  the  school 

to  be  an  "experiment  only,"   and  its  initial   enrollment  was  small,   being 

limited  to  thirty- five   lieutenants,   one  per  each  cavalry  and  infantry 

regiment.     The  curriculum  consisted  of  a  two-year  program  of  tactics, 

drill,   organization,   and  practical    instruction  in  the  field.     The 

remedial   program  for  first-year  students  deficient  in  basic  education, 

which  included  many  of  the  early  students,    consisted  of  work  in  reading, 
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writing,   arithmetic,   algebra,   trigonometry,   geography,   and  history. 

Even  so,  Sherman  had  originally  wanted  less  classroom  work  and  more 

field  exercises,   suggesting  that  academic  work  be  confined  to  the  winter 
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months  only.         The  students  took  turns  commanding  units  of  the  per- 
manent garrison,  four  infantry  companies,   one  artillery  battery,   and 

88 
four  cavalry  companies.         The  commandant  of  the  school,   Colonel 

El  well   S.   Otis  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry,   reported  directly  to  Sherman, 
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a  stipulation  upon  which  the  commanding  general  insisted.    The  first 

years  of  the  school  were  undistinguished,  but  by  the  late  1880s,  it 

graduated  thirty  officers  a  year  from  its  program  and  had  raised  admis- 

90 
sion  standards  sufficiently  to  abolish  the  remedial  courses.    Even 

so,  its  great  days  were  to  come  during  the  twentieth  century,  when  army 

officers  no  longer  viewed  it  as  Sherman  had  characterized  it  in  a  candid 

letter  to  Sheridan  in  1881: 
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I  confess  I  made  the  order  [General  Order  42]  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  everlasting  demand's  of  friends  and  families  to 
have  their  boys  detailed  to  Signal  duty,  or  to  the  School  at 
Fort  Monroe  to  escape  company  duty  in  the  Indian  country.  The 
School  at  Leavenworth  may  do  some  good,  and  be  a  safety  valve 
for  those  who  are  resolved  to  escape  from  the  drugery  of 
garrison  life  at  small  posts.  .  .  ."1 

The  various  postgraduate  schools  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  may  have 
been  much  too  small  and  too  cursory  to  meet  all  of  the  army's  educa- 
tional needs.  However,  they  did  survive,  and  their  growing  network  of 
graduates  eventually  built  army  education  for  commissioned  officers  into 
the  extensive  and  comprehensive  system  which  it  is  today. 

Sherman  and  his  generals,  then,  were  a  diverse  lot,  a  group  of  men 
who  often  looked  backward  to  the  army's  past  even  as  they  tried  to  dis- 
cern the  future  of  their  service.  Their  ambiguous  approach  to  changing 
times  lay  rooted  deeply  in  their  years  as  Indian  fighters  on  the  fron- 
tier and  as  conquerors  of  the  rebellious  South  in  a  war  marked  both  by 
set-piece  battles  and  portents  of  the  grim  warfare  of  the  future.  If  few 
of  them  could  clearly  see  in  which  direction  they,  the  army,  and  the  na- 
tion traveled,  few  persons  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  can  predict  what 
will  come.  At  their  best,  they  encouraged  study  and  discussion  and  con- 
tributed to  them  as  well.  And,  despite  the  atmosphere  of  bickering  and 
jealousy  which  all  too  often  hamstrung  the  leadership  of  the  "old  army," 
they  did  produce  one  genuine  visionary.  Sherman  himself,  who  was  so  in- 
clined to  draw  from  the  past  and  uphold  tradition  in  other  matters,  spon- 
sored this  officer  and  recommended  his  work  to  influential  civilians  and 
his  own  officer  corps.  From  this  man,  Colonel  Emory  Upton,  the  army  re- 
ceived a  well -developed  theory  of  professionalism,  at  the  ^jery   time  when 
its  officers,  disorganized  and  uncertain  still,  struggled  to  find  a  sense 
of  direction. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  IDEAL: 
The  Life  and  Legacy  of  Emory  Upton 


Although  his  name  appears  in  no  battle  reports  from  the  Plains, 
Emory  Upton  affected  the  history  and  development  of  the  United  States 
Army  more  than  any  other  officer  of  the  post-Civil  War  period.  Sherman, 
his  sponsor,  may  have  shaped  the  army  into  his  own  creation,  but  his  in- 
fluence began  to  disappear  as  the  Civil  War  generation  retired  or  died. 
Upton,  however,  left  a  legacy,  a  body  of  professional  thought  and  recom- 
mendations for  reform  which  have  influenced  the  army  and  set  the  para- 
meters of  discussion  of  military  policy  ever  since.  He  even  began  the 
systematic,  thorough  study  of  American  military  history  with  his  magnum 
opus,  The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,  which  has  left  an  indel- 
ible impact  upon  generations  of  soldiers  and  scholars  since  it  first 
circulated  in  manuscript  and  in  synopsis  a  century  ago.   The  quiet  of 
the  post-Civil  War  years,  despite  the  reductions  in  force  and  the  rela- 
tive neglect  which  they  brought  the  army,  did,  nevertheless,  provide  the 
time  for  thoughtful  officers  to  ponder  the  future  of  their  profession 
and  to  compare  it  with  others  in  a  changing  America.  Upton,  because  of 
Sherman's  support  and  his  own  intense  and  methodical  nature,  explored 
this  question  more  fully  than  his  colleagues.  In  so  doing,  he  left  his 
viewpoint,  if  not  his  name,  as  his  legacy  to  the  twentieth-century  army. 
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Emory  Upton  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  soldier.     Born   in  upstate  New 
York  in  1839,   he  entered  West  Point  in  1856,   after  a  year  of  preparatory 
work   at  Oberlin  College   in  Ohio.     Oberlin  reinforced  his  intense  nature, 
religiosity,   and  abolitionist  sentiments;  West  Point  instilled  a  deep 
love  for  the  army  and   strong  discipline   in  him.     Upton   attended  the  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  a  time  when  the  institution  was  experimenting  with  a 
five-year  curriculum.     Upton's  class  graduated  just   in  time  to  join  the 
regulars  and  three-month  volunteers  preparing  to  march  on  Richmond." 

Upton  made  a  splendid  war  record  for  himself.     He  was  a  soldier's 
soldier  who  demonstrated  the  ability  to  command  artillery,   infantry,   and 
cavalry.     Beginning  his  career  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  with 
a  regular  battery,   he  wrangled   the  colonelcy  of  a  New  York  volunteer 
regiment  in  1862.     Within  a  year,   Upton  had  received  conmand  of  a  bri- 
gade,  but  the  promotion  to  brigadier  general,   which  he  wanted  more  than 

3 
anything  else,   still   eluded  him.       He  finally  won  his  stars  at  Spot- 
sylvania Court  House,  Virginia,   in  1864,   after  he  planned  and  his  troops 
made  an   impressive  demonstration  of  an  attack   in  column.     Although  his 
soldiers  could  not  hold  the  ground  they  had  gained  within  the  Confeder- 
ate breastworks,   the  assault  prophesied  the  future  of  warfare  in  an  age 

4 
that  was  just  coming  to  understand  the  meaning  of  rifles  and  trenches. 

In  the  fall  of  1864,  Upton  and  his  brigade  served  under  Philip  H. 

Sheridan   in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.     There  Upton  received  a  promotion  to 

major  general    and  a  severe  wound.     When  he  returned  to   active  duty  early 

the  following  spring,   he  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  under  Major 

General   James  Harrison  Wilson,   who  became  one  of  his  closest  friends. 

Wilson   and  Upton  destroyed  remaining  Confederate  resistance  in  northern 

Alabama.     At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Upton's  combat  experience  ended 

forever. 
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After  the  war,   he  reverted  in  rank  to  lieutenant  colonel   and  served 
briefly  with  an  infantry  regiment,   first  in  Colorado  and  then  in  Geor- 
gia.     In  1868,   he  married  Emily  Martin,   a  deeply-religious  New  York  lady 
of  good  family  whom  he  had  first  met  while  home  on  furlough  during  the 
war.     A  soldier  first  and  a  husband   second,   Upton  seemed  ill-suited  for 
marriage  until,   after  a  year  and  several   separations  caused  by  his  mili- 
tary duties,   he  fell   violently  in  love  with  his  wife.     But  his  happiness 
was  short-lived.     Within  a  year,   in  1870,   Emily  Upton  became  seriously 
ill    and  died  while  seeking  the  curative  benefits  of  a  tropical  climate. 
The  news  of  her  death  hit  him  like  a  thunderclap.       With  her  passing, 
the  army  became  once  more  the  center  of  Upton's   life. 

In  1870,   the  young  widower  received  an  important  assignment  which 
helped  put  his  grief  in  perspective  and  set  the  course  of  his  postwar 
career.     Upton  returned  to  West  Point  as  commandant  of  cadets,   which 
gave  him  the  time  and  opportunity  to  perfect  a  new  system  of  infantry 
tactics  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  since  the  war  years.     His  assign- 
ment to  the  Military  Academy  lasted  five  years,   during  which  time  he  had 
his  first  real  taste  of  postwar  success.     His  Infantry  Tactics,  Double 
and  Single  Rank,    completed  in  1873,   was  ^jery  well   received  and  adopted 
by  the  army  under  the  guidance  of  Sherman,  who  respected  Upton's  combi- 
nation of  intellect  and  soldierly  skill.     Since  e\/ery  infantry  officer 
in  the  regular  army  and  many  militia  officers  had  to  purchase  the  offi- 
cial  tactical  manual,  Upton's  book  earned  him  steady  royalties  to  sup- 
plement his  army  pay.       During  this  period,   he  also  became  the  tactical 
editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   gaining  an  influential   civilian 
friend  in  its  general   editor,  William  C.   Church.       Upton   also  super- 
vised the  writing  of  new  artillery  and  cavalry  tactical  manuals   to 
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complement  his  infantry  tactics,    and  these,    in  turn,   became  the  army's 

9 
standard  system.       Yet  he  was  not  content. 

Sherman,   taking  a  paternal    interest  in  the  younger  officer's  ca- 
reer,  suggested  that  Upton  undertake  a  world  tour  to   inspect  the  major 
armies.     Sherman  especially  wanted  to  see  Upton's  evaluations  of  Asian 
armies,   for  the  corrmanding  general   believed  that  Asian  conditions,   espe- 
cially those  faced  by  the  British  in  India,   were  most  comparable  to  the 
American  regulars'    problems  on  the  Plains.         It  took  time  to  get  the 
tour  funded  properly,   but  finally,   in  June  1875,  Upton  received  his 
travel   orders.     With  him  he  took  two  other  promising  officers,   Captain 
J.   P.   Sanger  of  his  own  First  Artillery  and  Major  George  A.  Forsyth  of 
the  Ninth  Cavalry,   a  hero  of  both  the  Civil  War  and  the  campaigns  of  the 
West.11 

Upton  and  his  party  visited  the  Far  East  first.     There,   the  colonel 

approved  the  rapidly-westernizing  army  of  Japan,   although  he  expressed 

12 
considerable  disdain  for  the  "pagan"  religion  of  the  Japanese.         He 

found  virtually  nothing  to  corrmend  in  either  China  or  Persia,   citing 

both  states  as  examples  of  decadence  and  the  effects  of  poor  military 

13 
planning.         In  India,   though,   Upton  found  great  promise   in  the  work 

which  the  British  had  done  with  native  troops  in  the  Indian  Army.     He 
saw  in  the  "nucleus"  of  British  regulars  in  India  a  good  model   for  Amer- 
ica's army,    stating:     "The  military  institutions  of  India  present  more 

features  for  our   imitation  than  those  of  any  army  or  country  of  Eu- 

14 
rope."         He,   like  Sherman,   noted  the  parallels  between  the  Indian 

frontier  and  the  frontier  West  of  the  1870s.     But  in  Europe  Upton  found 

his  inspiration  for  the  future. 


The  new  professional   armies  of  Europe,  with  their  well-trained  and 
subordinate  reserves,   enchanted  the  visiting  colonel.     In  Britain,   in 
Austria,   in  Italy,  even   in  France,   he  found  much  to  commend  in  military 
policy  and  organization.     The  French  staff  system,  just  being  reorgan- 
ized in  the  mid-1870s,   suggested  to  him  why  France  had  lost  the  Franco- 

15 
Prussian  War.         Sai nt-C yr  he  believed  to  be  much   inferior  to  West 

Point,    but,   he  noted  to  Henry  A.   Du  Pont,   his  friend  and  classmate  at 
"the  Point,"   no  other  military  academy  or  cadet  program  could  compare  to 
their  alma  mater.         What   intrigued  Upton  most   in  Europe  was  the  in- 
tense interest  in  military  affairs  demonstrated  by  educated  civilians 
and  officers  alike.     He  believed  that,   as  a  result,   the  European  armies 
were  far  superior  to  his  own.     Of  all   the  nations  he  visited,  Germany 
presented  the  army  closest  to  the  model  which  he  had  been  seeking. 

The  German  military  system  fascinated  Upton.     He  eagerly  sought  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  Imperial  Army  in  formal  maneuvers,   but  his  of- 
ficial  credentials  did  not  include  the  names  of  Sanger  and  Forsyth,   so 
his  request  was  denied.     J.   C.   Bancroft  Davis,  the  charge  d'affaires  in 
Berlin,   tried  to  explain  to  Upton  that  the  Imperial  Government  was  one 
of  the  strictest   in  Europe  regarding  the  credentials  of  official   visi- 
tors from  other  nations.         Upton,   however,   refused  to  understand,   and 
he  blamed  Davis  for  his  inability  to  see  the  maneuvers.     The  petty  dis- 
pute turned  bitter  as  Upton   assailed  the  State  Department  officials  as 
incompetent  and  ineffective;   they  criticized  Upton's   stubbornness  and 
self-righteous  attitude.     Upton   lost  this  battle,   which  eventually  em- 
broiled the  highest  officials  in  the  State  Department  and  the  War  De- 

18 
partment,   Sherman,   and  Grant.         Grant  telegraphed  Sherman  his  final 

words  on  the  matter:     "No  legation  has  been  requested  to  intercede  for 
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invitation  to  Gen.  Upton  to  witness  army  manuevers  [";_]  the  Sec.  of  State 

19 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  best  not  to  make  such  request."         Even   if 

he  was  not  able  to  "occupy  a  coveted  position  in  a  grand  military  dis- 
play," Upton  did  see  the  German  troops  in  less  staged   situations.     He 
felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  with  the  martial    atmosphere  of  German  pri- 
mary schools,   and  he  deplored  the  red  tape  in  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 

20 
ment  delighted.         The  soldiers,   however,   enchanted  him,   and  he  wrote 

home  enthusiastically: 

The  soldiers  are  handsome,   cleanly  young  fellows,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-three  years  of  age.     Their  bearing  denotes  a 
good  discipline,  while  the  cheerful   face  denotes  an  absence  of 
oppression.     The  officers,  who  are  well    dressed,  have  no 
swagger,   but  they  walk  with  the  self -consciousness  that,   in 
the  social   scale,   they  stand  next  to  the  Kaiser.    .    . 

This  was  the   image  that  Upton  hoped  would  someday  apply  to  his  own 
country's  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

When  Upton  returned  to  America  in  1877,   Sherman  had  him  assigned  to 
the  Artillery  School    at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.     There,   as  the  newly- 
transferred   lieutenant  colonel   of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  Upton  taught  in- 
fantry tactics  and  strategy  as  he  wrote  the  official   report  of  his  tra- 

2? 
vels.         Originally,  he  had  wanted  to   include  sections  on  American 

military  history  to  reinforce  the  recommendations  which  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  his  report,   but  Sherman  convinced  him  to  leave  that  subject 

23 

until   later,  when   it  could  be  presented  in  a  book-length  argument. 

Upton's  assignment  at  the  school   was  a  happy  one,  for  he  devoted  himself 
to  making  that   institution  comparable  to  the  postgraduate  military 
schools  which  he  had  seen  in  Europe.     All  the  while,  he  worked  on  his 
manuscripts,  first  the  official   report,   then   a  publishable  version  of  it, 
and,   finally,   the  military  history  which  began  to  obsess  him.     He  hoped, 
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he  wrote  to  Du  Pont,   to  "expose  the  errors  of  America's  military  policy" 
and  "apply  the  principles  of  common  sense"  in  proposing  a  plan  for  an 
expansible  army  in  time  of  peace,   so  that  a  quick   influx  of  volunteer 
privates  could  fit  easily  into  a  well -trained  nucleus  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.     Thus  could  "the  blood  and  treasure"  of  the 

nation  be  husbanded,   not  wasted  as  it  had  been  in  all   past  American 

24 
wars.         Sherman,  of  course,   approved  the  report  of  the  tour  and  re- 

25 
commended  its  findings  to  the  army's  friends  in  Congress.         In  1878, 

Upton's  report  appeared  in  print  as  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe.     Al- 
though it  sold  only  600  copies,  the  book  was  very  influential   in  mili- 
tary circles,  for  William  C.  Church  had  already  published  excerpts  of  it 
and  praised  its  major  recommendations  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal.         The  colonel's  ideas,   if  not  his  book  itself, 
reached  a  substantial    audience  of  soldiers  and  interested  civilians. 

Although  most  of  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe  described  the  mili- 
tary systems  of  the  lands  Upton  visited,  the  heart  of  the  book  is  the 
fifty-four  pages  of  conclusions  in  which  Upton  recommended  reforms  for 
his  own  army,   based  upon  what  he  had  seen  abroad.     Not  all   were  contro- 
versial.    Upton  had  generous  praise  for  West  Point  and  said  little  about 

27 
change  in  that   institution.         He  also  matched  the  public  mood  in  his 

emphasis  on  economy  in  military  matters;   in  all  of  his  plans  he  noted 
how  little  additional  money  needed  to  be  spent  to  reform  military  educa- 
tion and  training  for   staff  and  line  officers.     He  suggested  the  elimi- 
nation of  recruiting  bounties   in  wartime,   which  had  created  considerable 
debts  for  states  and  localities  during  the  final  years  of  the  Civil 
War.         Few  soldiers  could  object  to  his  advocacy  of  the  three-battalion 
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infantry  regiment,   common   in  Europe  but  not  often  employed  in  the 
American   army  since  the  War  of  1812.     Although  his  own  tactics  treated 
the  infantry  battalion   and  regiment  as   interchangeable  units,   Upton's 

emphasis  on  mobility  and  flexibility  on  the  battlefield  made  his  recom- 

29 

mendation  of  this  reform  quite  logical.         Doubtless,   his  adaptation 

of  the  Prussian  depot  system,   also  favored  by  Sherman,   in  which  each 
regular  army  regiment  would  recruit  primarily  from  its  own  geographical 

territory  in  which  it  would  keep  a  permanent  depot  party,   antagonized 

30 
few.'        However,   the  major  features  of  Upton's  reforms   threatened  the 

vested  interests  of  staff  officers  and  militia  officers  of  the  states. 

Upton  envisaged  a  small   professional   army  in  peacetime  which  could 

expand  five-  or  six-fold  in  time  of  war.     This  army  would  not  have  to 

rely  on  militia  units  or  hastily-organized  volunteer  regiments  to  bring 

it  up  to  wartime  strength.     Rather,   volunteers  would  fill    its  expansible 

ranks  as  privates;   extra  lieutenants  would  be  men  already  trained  and 

certified  as  officer  candidates,   not  political   appointees  unfamiliar 

with  their  duties.     Captains,   field  officers,   and  generals  would  all   be 

regular  army  officers,   and  sergeants  would  be  long- service  regular  en- 

31 
listed  men. 

The  basis  of  his  military  system,  Upton  wrote,  was  the  "declara- 
tion, that  every   able-bodied  male  citizen,  between  certain  ages,  owes 
his  country  military  service— a  principle  thoroughly  republican  in  its 
nature."  He  took  this  a  step  further  and  insisted  that  the  federal 

government  had  the  "right  to  draft  men  into  the  service  whenever  a 

32 
district  fails  to  furnish  its  quota."    Here  Upton  and  most  nineteenth- 
century  Americans  parted  company,  but  Upton  drew  the  logical  conclusion, 
calling  for  the  "inauguration  of  all  the  machinery  for  enrolling  and 


33 
drafting,  the  moment  war  is  declared."         Having  stated  this  point 

early  in  his  argument,   he  left  it  quickly.     Perhaps  it  was  his  own  sense 
of  realism,  or  perhaps  Sherman  urged  him  to  tone   it  down.     As  the  com- 
manding general   told  him: 

No  matter  how  economical   and  fair  may  be  the  "draft,"  we 
can  never  succeed  in  making  it  popular  or  customary  in  America. 
We  must  base  all   our  calculations  for  the  near  future  on  "vol- 
unteers," which  I  construe  our  Regular  Army  to  be  in  fact,   and 
I   advise  you  gradually  to  direct  your  argument  to  the  great 
proposition  that  war  is  a  science  needing  military  education, 
training,   and  practice.    .    .    .34 

In  any  event,  Upton's  expansible  army  did  rely  on  volunteers,   albe- 
it not  state  troops.     He  called  his  volunteers  "National  Volunteers," 
and  he  envisaged  this  force  as  providing  officers  as  well    as  enlisted 
men.     The  officers  would  be  commissioned  by  the  President  and  be  placed 
on  the  annual   army  register  below  the  regular  second  lieutenants.     They 
would  all   have  to  pass  examinations  in  basic  military  knowledge  and 
would  be  drawn  from  graduates  of  military  programs  at  colleges,   state 
military  school   graduates,    state  militia  officers,   and  former  regular 
army  sergeants  and  corporals.     Not  a  peacetime  reserve  in  a  real   sense, 

these  men  would  not  train  formally  and  would  automatically  leave  the  re- 

35 
gister  in  peacetime  upon  reaching  the  age  of  thirty-five.         Upton   did 

suggest  federal  pay  for  drills  of  the  units  which  were  just  beginning  to 
form  a  National  Guard  in  the  mid-1870s,   but  in  general   he  distrusted 
state  troops.     Militia  officers  and  state  politicians  could  not  be  happy 
with  such  a  plan.     Indeed,   Upton's  recommendations  and  his  subsequent 
writings  sparked  yet  another  round  in  the  long  struggle  between  advo- 
cates  of  the  regular  army  and  the  would-be  citizen-soldiers. 

The  expansible  regular  army,   to  which  Upton  devoted  most  of  his  at- 
tention, would  consist  of  the  twenty-five  infantry  regiments,   of  twelve 
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companies  divided  into  three  battalions  each,  the  ten  cavalry  regiments, 
and  the  five  artillery  regiments,  which  Upton  believed  could  be  profit- 
ably consolidated  into  an  artillery  corps.     Each  regiment,   or  its  equiv- 
alent,  would  have  two  depot,   or  skeleton,   companies,  of  which  only  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  actually  be  on   active  duty 
in  peacetime.     A  major  would  comnand  each  regimental   depot.     The  depot 

would  be  located   in  the  state  or  region  from  which  the  regiment  would 

37 
recruit  its  enlisted  component.        The  adoption  of  the  depot  system 

and  a  reliance  on  federally-recruited  National  Volunteers  in  wartime 

would,  Upton  noted,   "at  once  federalize  and  popularize  our  army,"  while 

insuring  trained  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  lead  the 

38 
troops  in  war  as  well    as  in  peace. 

Upton's  plan  called  for  the  greatest  influx  of  volunteers  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  infantry,  for  "the  infantry  is  more  easily  improved  and 

39 
made  efficient,   than  artillery  and  cavalry."         In  peacetime,  each  in- 
fantry regiment  would  consist  of  two  active  battalions  of  five  companies 
each,  plus  the  skeleton  battalion  formed  by  the  two  depot  companies. 
The  battalions  would  be  conmanded  by  a  lieutenant  colonel   and  two 
majors.     The  junior  major  would  command  the  depot  battalion,  which  would 
have  no  staff  of   its  own  except  in  time  of  war.     The  active  battalions 
would  each  have  a  staff  of  an  adjutant,   a  quartermaster,   a  sergeant 
major,   and  a  quartermaster  sergeant.     The  regiment  would  have  a  separate 

staff  under  the  colonel,   in  which  all    of  the  positions   listed  above 

40 
would  also  be  represented.         In  wartime,   Upton's  plan  would  have  a 

marked  effect  on  the  size  of  the  army's  smallest  formal   unit,   the 

company.     The  table  below  shows  the  normal   strength  of  the  company  of 

infantry  and  how  Upton's  proposed  system  would  subsume  the  volunteers 
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into  the  regular  army  structure: 

Table  7.     Strength  of  Expansible  Infantry  Companies,  As  Proposed  by 
Emory  Upton^l 


active 

company 

depot 
total , 

company 

total , 

each 

rank 

each 

rank 

rank 

peace 

war 

peace 

war 

captain 

1 

1 

1 

first  lieutenants 

1 

2 

2 

second   lieutenants 

1 

2 

2 

first  sergeant 

1 

1 

1 

sergeants 

4 

12 

12 

corporals 

4 

24 

4 

12 

musicians 

2 

2 

0 

2 

artificers 

2 

2 

0 

0 

wagoner 

1 

1 

0 

0 

clerk 

0 

1 

0 

0 

privates 

40 

100 

0 

0 

The  depot  in  wartime  would  have  expanded  responsibilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  National  Volunteers  and  would  have  a  full  battalion  staff  to 

42 
assist  the  cadre  of  the  depot  companies.        As  expansion  of  the  army 

increased,  Upton  envisaged,  the  number  of  active  battalions  per  infantry 

regiment  would  increase  to  three  or  four,   depending  upon  whether  the 

government  needed  an  army  of  75,000  or  100,000  men.     His  permanent 

three-battalion  organization,  he  reasoned,  could  accommodate  an  army  of 

50,000.     In  each  case,   no  active  battalion  need  contain  more  than  800 

privates,  making  the  active  battalion  on  war  footing  the  equivalent  of  a 

43 
large  Civil  War   infantry  regiment.         Believing  that  big,   untrained 

armies  created  more  harm  than  good,  Upton  made  no  provisions  for  an  army 
as   large  as  the  one  which  had  saved  the  Union   in  the  1860s. 

Cavalry  and  artillery  regiments,  Upton  believed,   ought  to  be  main- 
tained as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  wartime  strength  at  all   times,   be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved  in  equipping  and  training  both  of  these 
arms.     For  cavalry,  Upton  suggested  a  four-battalion  regiment.     One  of 
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the  active  battalions  would  have  four  companies,   the  other  two  would 
have  three  each.  The  remaining  two  companies  would  form  the  regimental 
depot.     Each  active  company  would  have  sixty-two  enlisted  men,   as  autho- 
rized by  law  since  1842.   In  wartime,   thirty-eight  volunteer  privates 

44 
would  join  each  company. 

Similarly,  Upton  proposed,   artillery  regiments  would  consist  of 
three  active  battalions,   one  of  four  batteries  and  the  others  of  three 
batteries  each.     There  would  also  be  a  depot  battalion  of  two  batteries. 
One  of  the  active  batteries  would  be  designated  and  trained  as   light  ar- 
tillery;  Upton  suggested  that  each  active  battery  in  each  of  the  five 
regiments   take  turns  serving  a  two-year  tour  as  light  artillery.     The 
light  batteries  would  have  eighty  enlisted  men   in  time  of  peace,  while 
the  other  batteries  in  the  active  battalions  would  have  fifty-five.     The 
depot  batteries  of  artillery  could  guard  arsenals  and  armories  as  well 
as  train  recruits.     Upton's  wartime  artillery  relied  heavily  on  light 
artillery  batteries  of  100  enlisted  men  each,   the  number  of  such  bat- 
teries to  vary  with  the  amount  of  infantry  raised.     An   army  of  100,000 
infantrymen,  Upton  figured,  would  require  seventy-five  light  batteries 
plus   two  heavy  batteries  of  250  men  each.     He  wrote  that  these  batteries 
could  be  formed  by  reshuffling  the  officers  and  sergeants  of  artillery, 

as  well    as  adding  volunteer  privates,   as  needed  by  the  field  command- 

45 
ers.         Upton,   an  artillerist  himself,   had  rather  more  flexible  ideas 

about  artillery  organization  than  that  of  the  other  combat  arms.     He 
suggested  either  a  corps  or  regimental   organization   and  also  proposed  an 
alternate  plan  of  one  light  battalion  per  regiment,  or  five  for  the 
corps.     Each  of  these  battalions  would  consist  of  two  batteries  each. 
The  remaining  battalions  would  consist  of  four  "heavy,"  or  dismounted, 
batteries  each. 
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Having  limited  the  role  of  volunteer  soldiers  in  any  future  war, 
Upton  now  turned  to  the  problem  of  the  staff.  He,  like  Sherman,  be- 
lieved that  staff  officers  were  too  independent,  powerful,  and  privi- 
leged. He  proposed  sweeping  changes  and  thus  antagonized  the  majority 
of  staff  officers,  who  preferred  that  things  remain  as  they  were.  For 
one  thing,  Upton  proposed  that  no  officer  below  the  grade  of  major  be 
permanently  assigned  to  the  staff.  All  captains  and  lieutenants  serving 
with  staff  departments  were  to  be  assigned  to  a  regiment  but  as  super- 
numerary officers,  so  that  the  companies  could  have  a  full  complement 
of  officers  at  all  times.  Furthermore,  Upton  suggested,  these  officers 
must  serve  on  duty  with  troops  for  two  years  after  e^jery  four-year  staff 
assignment.  When  staff-trained  officers  became  eligible  for  promotion 
to  field  grade,  they  could  take  an  examination  which  would  qualify  them 

for  a  permanent  position  with  the  staff  department  in  which  they  had 

47 
served.    With  this  system,  Upton  reasoned,  the  army  would  soon  have 

a  large  group  of  officers  trained  in  staff  work  and  line  command.  As 
he  noted,  "The  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  proposed  reorgani- 
zation is  that  the  army  in  time  of  peace  shall  be  simply  a  training- 
school  to  prepare  officers  for  staff  duty,  and  to  hold  high  command;  and 

to  this  end  it  is  indispensable  that  an  interchangeable  relation  be  es- 

48 
tablished  between  the  staff  and  the  line."    This,  however,  would  al- 
so put  an  end  to  the  long  tours  of  duty  at  comfortable  stations,  to 
which  many  line  officers  aspired  and  for  which  they  pestered  superiors 
and  friendly  politicians  to  obtain.  Command  of  a  company  at  an  isolated 
frontier  post  was  hardly  a  prospect  that  many  of  those  officers  rel- 
ished, and  the  long,  bitter  resistance  to  rotation  between  staff  and 
line  owed  much  to  this  ^ery   human  factor. 
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Upton  also  hoped  to  rearrange  the  staff  departments.     Some  of  the 
departments,  such  as  the  Quartermaster's  Department,   the  Subsistence  De- 
partment,  the  Pay  Department,   and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,   he  would  re- 
tain essentially  as  they  already  existed,   with  the  addition  of  super- 
numerary line  captains  in  some  cases.     The  engineer  company-grade  offi- 
cers,  like  the  captains  of  the  other  departments,   would  not  be  perma- 
nently assigned  to  the  corps.     Upton  said  nothing  about  the  Medical   De- 
partment or  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department;  had  he  had  his 

way,  however,  he  would  have  abolished  the  latter,   although  he  did  not 

49 
state  that  opinion   in  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe.         Upton,   like 

the  army's  chief  Congressional   critic,  Representative  Henry  Banning  of 
Ohio,  wished  to  merge  the  Ordnance  Corps  with  the  artillery.     This  new 
branch  would  have  a  brigadier  general   as  chief  of  artillery  and  ord- 
nance,  assisted  by  five  colonels,  five  lieutenant  colonels,   and  ten  ma- 
jors as  full-time  ordnance  specialists.     Fifteen  captains  and  fifteen 

first   lieutenants,   detailed  from  the  line  of  the  artillery,  would  be 
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trained  in  ordnance  work  and  then  rotated  to  the  batteries.'        The 

Signal  Service  would  continue  to  have  only  one  permanent  officer,   the 

chief  signal  officer,  who  would  remain  a  colonel.  Twenty  lieutenants 

detailed  from  the  line  would  assist  him,   learning  the  duties  of  communi- 
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cations  officers  before  being  reassigned  to  line  units.         The  biggest 

staff  change,   however,   involved  the  most  influential   department,  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Department. 

Upton  saw  the  Adjutant  General's  Department  and  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's Department  as  the  nucleus  of  a  true  general   staff.     The  colonel 
believed  that  a  modern  army  must  have  a  group  of  efficient,   thoroughly- 
trained   staff  officers  who  could  assist  field  commanders  in  gathering 
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and  analyzing  intelligence,   planning  strategy,   and  making  and  evaluating 

maps.     These  officers  would  be  assisted  by  others,   trained  in  handling 

52 
the  day-to-day  paperwork  of  a  major  command.         To  achieve  this  for 

the  United  States  Army,  Upton  recommended  merging  the  two  departments 
into  a  new  department,   commanded  by  the  Adjutant  General,   of  six  sepa- 
rate sections.     The  first  section  should  handle  routine  correspondence 
of  the  army  and  transmit  orders  to  field  commands.     The  second  and  third 
sections,  which  would  report  more  or  less  directly  to  the  civilian  staff 
of  the  War  Department,  would  examine  and  correct  the  returns  of  the  army's 
units  and  assist  the  secretary  of  war  in  military  matters.     The  fourth, 
fifth,   and   sixth  sections,  Upton  suggested,   ought  to  report  directly  to 
the  commanding  general.     The  fourth  section  would  have  the  task  of 
gathering  information  on   all   foreign  armies,   with  special   reference  to 
the  Mexican  army  and  to  those  colonial   forces  posted  to  Canada  and  Cuba. 
The  fifth  section  would  write  "the  military  history  of  our  wars,   both 
Indian  and  civilized,"   to  provide  case  studies  of  actions  fought  under 

actual  American  conditions.     The  sixth   section  would  compile  and  update 

53 
detailed  personnel  files  on  all   officers.         Each  section  would  be 

commanded  by  a  colonel,   assisted  by  a  lieutenant  colonel   or  major  as 
assistant  chief  of  section.     Three  lieutenant  colonels  would  serve  as 
the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  three  major  military  divisions:     the  Atlan- 
tic,  the  Missouri,    and  the  Pacific.     Ten  majors  would  play  similar 
roles  on  the  staffs  of  the  departmental   cormianders.     Twelve  captains, 

detached  from  the  line,   would  be  assistant  adjutant  generals  at  divi- 
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sional   or  departmental   headquarters.         In  all,   this  super-department 

would  consist  of  a  permanent  staff  of  one  brigadier  general,   six 

55 
colonels,   six  lieutenant  colonels,   and  twelve  majors. 
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Upton  hoped  that  such  a  general   staff  organization  would  allow  the 
permanent  staff  officers  to  "study  the  art  of  war."     "By  thus  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  routine  of  paperwork,  this  system,   and  this 

system  only,   will   enable  us  in  future  wars  to  provide  competent  chiefs 

56 
of  staff,  who  have  been  so  sadly  needed  in  all   of  our  past  wars." 

Even  so,  the  staff  officers  involved  resented  any  attempts  to  combine 
the  departments,  whether  by  economy-minded  Congressmen  or  by  Upton's 
professionally-oriented  reform  program.     Adjutant  General   Edward  D. 
Townsend  had  always  opposed  any  merger  of  the  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment with  his  own,    stating  flatly  that  the  two  departments  had  \/ery 

57 
different  duties  and  roles.         The  staff  officers  would  frustrate  all 

attempts  to  reorganize  the  departments  in  this  manner  throughout  Upton's 
lifetime. 

Having  proposed  a  rational   organization  for  line  units  in  peace  and 
war,   a  reorganization  of  the   staff,   and  a  plan  for  rotating  promising 
officers  between  staff  and  line  assignments,  Upton  tackled  the  problem 
of  officer  evaluation  and  promotion.     Promotion  was  at  the  heart  of  most 
disputes   in  the  postwar  officer  corps,   so  Upton's  plans  disturbed  many. 
Upton  favored  lineal  promotion  as  the  only  rational   and  fair  system,  and 
he  proposed  a  special  wartime  promotion   list  in  both  the  original   com- 
missioning branch  of  each  officer  and  the  other  department  or  depart- 
ments for  which  he  may  be  qualified.     This,   he  noted,  would  allow  the 
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abolition  of  the  brevet  system.         Furthermore,   he  recommended  that 

all  officers  from  second  lieutenants  to  colonels  be  examined  for  promo- 
tions.    Those  second  lieutenants  who  did  not  pass  the  test  would  be 
dropped  from  the  army  register.     First   lieutenants  would  receive  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  pass  the  examination.     Captains  who  failed  twice  would 
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not  be  dismissed  from  the  army,  unlike  first  lieutenants,  but  they  would 

59 

be  permanently  barred  from  promotion  to  field  grade/        Upton  also 

strongly  recommended  professional   courses  of   study  for  officers,  much 
like  that  of  the  Artillery  School,   and  the  curriculum  of  these  programs 
would  form  much  of  the  examinations  given  to  determine  eligibility  for 
promotion.         In  all,   Upton's  plan  would  create  quicker  promotions, 
but   it  would  also  remove  officers  who,   while  not  the  best  the  army  could 
obtain,   nevertheless  preferred  to  continue  their  military  careers. 

In  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe,   then,  Upton  had  advanced  a  re- 
organization of  the  army  which  would  aid  the  professionalization  of  the 
officer  corps.     The  value  of  professional   training  pervaded  Upton's  ex- 
pansible army,   and  the  rotation  of  line  officers  to  staff  positions 
would,   in  time,   have  led  to  the  integration  of  the  two  rival  factions  of 
the  officer  corps.     Lineal  promotion   and  promotion  examinations,   coupled 
with  formal   coursework  in  postgraduate  schools  for  officers  or  in  post 
classes,  would  establish  concrete  criteria  for  professional  retention 
and  advancement.     Now  Upton  needed  to  provide  the  historical  justifica- 
tion for  the  truly  professional   officer  corps  and  its  new  expertise. 
This  justification,   while   it  did  not  receive  the  amount  of  contemporary 
discussion  that  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe  attracted,   had  wider  ap- 
plication for  the  future.     Upton  summed  up  his  justification  as  follows: 
If  only  America's  wars  had  been  fought  rationally  by  professionally- 
trained   soldiers  much  waste  and  bloodshed  could  have  been   avoided.     To 
prove  this  point,   so  central   to  his  reform  program,  Upton  began  writing 
a  systematic  history  of  the  military  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  he  completed  the  manuscript  of  The  Armi es  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  Upton  began  to  write  his  "Military  Policy  of  the  United  States." 
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Although  it  was  an  ambitious  project,   he  counted  on  Sherman's  help  in 
providing  him  with   statistics  and  copies  of  documents,   and  he  originally 

CI 

believed  that  he  could  complete  the  work  in  1879.         Several   persons 
read  all   or  part  of  the  manuscript  to  suggest  revisions.     One  was  his 
friend  and  former  commander,   James  Harrison  Wilson,   now  out  of  the  army 
and  employed  as  a  railroad  executive.     Henry  A.  Du  Pont,   the  West  Point 
classmate  who  was  probably  Upton's  best  friend,   corresponded  with  the 
colonel   and  read  the  entire  work.         To  him,  Upton  poured  out  his 
thoughts.     "I  am  going  to  trace  our  military  policy  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,   and  if  possible  expose  its  folly 
and  irresponsibility,"  he  informed  Du  Pont   late   in  1877.         Upton  told 
him  to  check  the  work  for  Upton's  own  personal   bias  and  tendency  toward 
an  overly-complex  writing  style,    adding  that  he  had  "given  up"  the  no- 
tion of  writing  a  book  for  the  general   reader.     Upton  preferred,   he 
said,   to  produce  a  book  "filled  with  facts  and   statistics"  which  would 
impress  and  persuade  members  of  Congress.         Upton  told  his  friend 

his  deepest  fears:      "Gen.   Sherman   is  very  anxious  to  have  me  go  on  with 
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the  work;   but  he  tells  me  that  I  will   receive  much  abuse."         Du  Pont 

began  to  read  the  chapters  late  in  1878;  in  mid-1880,  he  was  reviewing 
the  chapters  on  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  as  Upton's  time-table 
for  completing  the  manuscript  had  slipped  to  1881,  "if  Garfield  should 
be  elected."  From  the  wealthy  scion  of  the  Du  Pont  chemical  empire 
Upton  received  moral  support  and  critiques  offered  "freely  and  like  a 
friend."  However,  other  persons,  better  known  and  even  more  influ- 
ential,  also  spurred  the  young  colonel   on  in  his  writing. 

General  Sherman,   who  had  aided  Upton   in  so  many  ways,   now  brought 
to  the  attention  of  military  experts  in  Congress  the  work  that  Upton  had 
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produced.     He  told  a  joint  Congressional  committee  about  the  importance 
of  the  colonel's  report  on  his  tour  even  before  The  Armies  of  Asia  and 
Europe  had  been  published.     He  also  told  Representative  James  A.   Gar- 
field about  the  military  history  manuscript,   which  interested  the  Con- 
gressman  greatly.         Garfield,   a  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  volunteer  general  of  the  Civil  War,   was  himself  a 
friend  of  the  army  who  had  opposed  reductions   in  the  force  during  the 
late  1860s  and  throughout  the  1870s.     He  had  recently  authored,  with 

Sherman's  assistance  in  the  gathering  of  materials,   a  favorable  article 
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on  the  army  for  the  North  American  Review.         Upton,    interested   in  the 

ideas  of  the  friendly  politician,   wrote  Garfield  about  his  latest  pro- 
ject,  which   intended  "to  show  that   instead  of  securing  natfional]    economy 
by  keeping  the  army  too  small,   and  without  a  proper  expansive  organiza- 
tion,  we  have  prosecuted  all    our  wars  with  a  waste  of  life  and  treasure 
which  find  no  parallel   save   in  China."         He  sent  Garfield  his  chap- 
ters on  the  Revolution,   which  "delighted"  the  Ohio  politician.     Garfield 
suggested  that  Upton  explore  "our  traditional   prejudice  against  a  stand- 
ing army,"  made  some  technical   suggestions,   and  called  on  Upton  to  de- 
nounce the  "evils  and  iniquity"  of  the  bounty  system.         Upton,  for 
his  part,   was  pleased,   and  he  told  Garfield,   "I   hope  that  you  will   give 
me  the  full   benefit  of  your  knowledge  of  the  temper,   and  feelings 
Congress,   or  any  other  body  of  men."     Upton  was  serious  about  reaching 
Congress  as  well    as  the  officer  corps  with  his  message,   and  he  was 
willing  to  tone  down  his  sometimes  ascerbic  style  to  achieve  that 
end.72 

Garfield,   Upton's  modern  biographer  notes,   served  the  colonel's 

73 
purposes  well.         The  congressman  shared  the  colonel's  view  of  the 
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militia  and  the  problems  that  state  troops  had  presented.     He 

wrote: 

.   .    .  Your  plan  for  a  national   army,  modeled   somewhat  on  the 
German  plan  ...    is  excellent,   and  I   hope  you  will  work  it 
out  so  fully  in  its  details  that  we  can  embody  it  in  a  bill  to 
be  introduced  into  Congress.     I  am  satisfied  we  shall    never 
be  able  to  organize  an  effective  militia  on  the  old  plan. 
.   .   .74 

Upton  himself  feared  that  his  harsh  criticism  of  militia  policy  during 

75 
the  War  of  1812  would  be  "a  dose  too  bitter  to  commend."         But  Gar- 
field reassured  him  that  he  need  not  "soften  the  history  of  the  horrible 
management"  of  that  war.     "I  think  the  country  just  now  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  plain  talk  on  the  whole  subject  fof  military  affairs],   in  view 
of  the  dangers  of  communism."        Garfield  used  his  influence  to  get  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  special  joint  committee  to  study  reorganization  of  the 
army.     The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Senator  Ambrose  E.   Burnside  of 
Rhode  Island,   a  Civil  War  general   and  West  Point  graduate  who  was  a 
long-time  friend  of  army  reform.         The  committee  began  its  work  in 
July  1878,  with  several   days  of  testimony.     Sherman  was  the  first  wit- 
ness;  he  cited  Upton's  book  as  the  definitive  work  of  its  kind.     He  al- 
so told  the  legislators  of  the  manuscript  history,  which  "will   contain 
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much  valuable  matter  bearing  on  all  questions  submitted"  to  them. 

Upton  himself  did  not  appear  before  the  Burnside  committee,   but  it  did 

solicit  his  views  by  letter  and  published  the  letter  in  full    in  the  doc- 
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uments  section  of  its  final  report. 

The  Burnside  committee  produced  an  army  reorganization  bill   heavily 

influenced  by  Upton's  ideas.     The  bill  reduced  the  staff  in  numbers  but 

allowed  for  staff  and  line  rotation  much  as  Upton  had  envisaged  it.     It 
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also  set  up  a  General  Staff  Department  by  merging  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department  with  the  Inspector  General's  Department,   and   it  placed  this 
new  department  under  the  authority  of  the  commanding  general.      It  pro- 
vided for  officer  promotion  boards  and  compulsory  retirement,   a  cause 
which  Upton  favored  in  private  but  had  not  yet  advocated   in  public,   be- 
cause he  himself  would  most  likely  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel 

and  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Artillery  whenever  such  a  policy  became 
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law.         But  if  Upton  rejoiced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Burnside  Bill, 

he  soon  realized  that  the  staff  had  quickly  united  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, which  endangered  many  of  its  vested  interests.     "The  staff,    I  ex- 
pect, will   defeat  the  present  bill,   and  as  a  result  the  next  Congress 
will   not  spare.     Very  shrewdly  the  pretend  that   it   is  designed   to  exalt 

the  [Commanding]  General   above  the  Secretary  (of  War],   or  the  Military 
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above  the  civil   power."  ~     After  a  valiant  fight  by  Burnside  and  his 

committee,   Congress  defeated  the  army  reorganization  bill,   and  Upton 
turned  to  his  manuscript  with  an  even  more  heightened   sense  of  purpose. 
Upton  focused  his  manuscript  on  two  problems:     the  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency created  by  the  use  of  militia  and  untrained  volunteers  to  fight 
America's  wars,   and  the  meddling  of  politicians  in  military  policy. 
Upton  had  already  proposed  a  way  in  which  to  deal  with   state  forces,   and 
his  new  study  attempted  to  prove  the  validity  of  his  arguments  through 
examples   in  United  States  military  history.     The  colonel's  anger  toward 
what  he  called  political  meddling  led  him  to  examine  in  great  detail  the 
role  of  the  secretary  of  war,   who,   he  concluded,   was  a  mere  "usurper"  of 

09 

military  authority  whenever  he  attempted  to  set  policy  on  his  own. 
Upton  determined  to  prove  that  the  roots  of  the  Union's  early  failures 
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in  the  Civil  War  lay  in  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.   Stanton's  assumption 
of  dangerously-broad  powers.     Upton   accused  Stanton,   especially  in  his 
relations  with  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan,   of  attempting  to  con- 
trol   armies  in  the  field.     By  forcing  McClellan  to  withdraw  from  the 
Richmond  area  after  the  Seven  Days'    battles  and  by  redistributing  parts 
of  McClellan' s  army  to  the  force  led  by  the  unfortunate  Major  General 
John  Pope,   Stanton  had  caused  the  Union   disaster  at  Second  Bull   Run  and 

oo 

the  crisis  caused  by  Lee's  subsequent  invasion  of  Maryland.         Thus,   a 
mere  politician  had  hamstrung  a  trained  soldier,   entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  powerful   army. 

Upton's  view  of  civilian  meddling  and  incompetent  behavior  at  the 
War  Department  did  not  differ  much  from  the  private  views  of  Sherman  and 
many  other  officers.     Few  of  them,   however,   could  easily  accept  Upton's 
evaluation  of  McClellan  as  a  maligned  military  genius.     Indeed,  Upton 
must  be  credited  with  impartially  following  his  theories  of  profession- 
alism wherever  they  led,  for  "Little  Mac,"   a  life-long  Democrat,   had  not 
only  run  against  Lincoln  in  1864,   but  he  had  also  been  notoriously  soft 

on  the   issue  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,   and  a  lack  of  abolitionist 

84 
fervor  was  a  failing  for  which  Upton  could  never  forgive  him. 

To  Upton,   there  could  be  no  true  "military  policy"   until   the  fed- 
eral  government  and  its  military  experts  gained  undisputed  control.     In 
analyzing  the  Civil  War,  Upton  expanded  his  criticisms  to  include  the 
Union's  recruiting  policies   in  general   rather  than  simply  denouncing  the 
bounty  system.     He  condemned  the  early  war  legislation  of  1861,   which 

or 

firmly  established  state  control  of  volunteer  units.    He  contrasted 
this  with  the  official  Confederate  policy  of  abandoning  states'  rights 

oc 

in  military  matters,  but  he  badly  overstated  his  case  on  this  point. 
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Moving  to  the  current  military  situation,  Upton  cited  the  main  evils  as 
the  continuing  reliance  upon  the  militia,   short  terms  of  enlistment  in 
wartime,   the  federal  government's  reluctance  to  draft  men,   the  states' 
meddling  in  the  employment  of  troops  and  the  commissioning  of  officers, 
the  bounty  system  as  a  means  of  obtaining  volunteers,   the  lack   a  depot 

system  for  regular  army  regiments,   and  the  "assumption  of  command  by  the 

87 
Secretary  of  War." 

Upton  had  reached  an   impasse.     His  disdain  for  the  effects  of  ci- 
vilian control    during  the  Civil  War  had  led  him  to  envisage  an  army  vir- 
tually independent  of  the  War  Department  as  the  best  remedy.     But  the 
Democrats,   resurgent  in  Congress  after  the  scandals  of  the  Grant  Admin- 
istration,  not  only  blamed  the  army  for   its  role  in  Reconstruction  but 
also  retained  much  of  their  states'   rights  orientation,   refusing  to  ap- 
prove a  larger  and  more  professional   standing  army.     Congress  had  even 
rejected  the  moderate  Burnside  Bill,   which  had  contained  some  troop  re- 
ductions.    Even  Upton's  mentor,   Sherman,   presented  problems  for  the  colo- 
nel's plans.     Sherman  rejected  for  himself  the  role  of  chief  of  staff, 
desiring  instead  the  old  position  of  commanding  general,   the  heroic  com- 
bat leader.     Furthermore,   he  had  no  use  for  the  staff  unless  it  was 
clearly  subordinate  and  subservient  to  him.         Not  until   1888,  when 
John  M.  Schofield  began  his  seven-year  tenure  as  commanding  general,   did 

the  army  have  a  commander  who  would  accept  the  role  of  chief  of  staff   in 
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all   but  name.         Frustrated,   Upton  turned  his  attention  to  the  one 

topic  which  he  had  not  discussed  publicly  before,   compulsory  retirement. 


Upton  had  privately  railed  against  overage  colonels,   such  as  his 

90 
own,  William  H.   French  of  the  Fourth  Artillery.         He  said  nothing  in 

public,    however,   because  he  believed  such  a  move  would  be  in  bad  taste. 
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However,   in  1880,   he  broke  his  silence  and  wrote  a  three-part  article  on 
the  subject,  which  United  Service  published.     Unlike  its  title,  Upton's 
"Some  Facts  in  Favor  of  Compulsory  Retirement"  was  a  long  disquisition 
on  military  history  and  policy  which  argued  that,   rare  individuals  ex- 
cepted, officers  peaked  in  efficiency  by  the  time  they  reached  their 
early  sixties.     With  promotion  examinations,  Upton  noted,  there  ought  to 
be  meaningful   commands  to  which  to  promote  young  and  talented  officers 
in  time  of  peace  as  well   as  in  war.     He  concluded  on  a  note  of  support 
for  his  younger  brother  officers: 

.    .    .  The  captains  and  lieutenants  of  our  army  are  not  greedy 
for  promotion.     In  time  of  peace  they  do  not  ask  for  a  reg- 
iment at  one-half  the  proposed  £age3  limit  of  compulsory 
retirement  [sixty- two];   but,   in  view  of  their  capacity  for 
higher  command,  they 'do  ask  that  they  shall   have  a  chance  to 
be  colonels  at  least  eight  years  before  reaching  the  age  of 
threes  core- and- ten. 91 

Upton's  article,   as  might  be  expected,  was  a  welcome  addition  to  the 

literature  favoring  compulsory  retirement.     However,   it  also  aroused  a 

storm  of  controversy  in  the  officer  corps,  which  must  have  once  again 

demonstrated  to  Upton  that  his  fellow  officers  remained  badly  divided  on 
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matters  of  extreme  professional   importance. 

Upton  put  aside  his  manuscript  on  military  policy,   in  the  hopes  of 
finishing  it  later,   as  he  watched  the  1880  elections  to  see  if  a  Repub- 
lican sweep  would  replace  the  army's  Congressional  foes  with  new  friends. 
Although  his  own  friend  Garfield  won  the  Presidency,  Upton's  personal 
outlook  became  gloomier  as  the  months  passed.     A  painful   sinus  condition 
and  frequent  pounding  headaches,   signs  of  what  was  probably  a  developing 
tumor  in  his  brain,  forced  him  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  medical 
treatment.     When  Upton  returned  to  duty,  now  as  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery  in  San  Francisco,   the  recently-promoted  colonel  found 
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concentration   and  prolonged  sleep  nearly  impossible.     His  friends  noted 
with  alarm  his  rapid  shifts  in  mood  and  his  occasional   periods  of  inco- 
herency.     Despairing  in  self-proclaimed  failure,  Upton   left  his  military 
history  unfinished  and  brooded  over   imagined  defects  in  his  system  of 
infantry  tactics.     By  mid-March  1881,   he  could  not  go  on.     On  a  night  of 
intense  pain,   he  thrust  aside  his  correspondence  and  hastily  scratched 
out  a  letter  of  resignation.     Grasping  his  loaded  revolver,  he  put  it  to 

his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger.     His  death  stunned  Sherman  and  shocked 
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the  entire  officer  corps. 

Despite  Upton's  visions  of  personal   failure,  his  ideas  influenced 
the  army  for  generations.     While  alive,   he  had  reached  his  fellow  offi- 
cers through  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.     As  early  as  1877,  Church  had 
printed  some  of  Upton's  observations   on  foreign   armies  and  had  editori- 
alized in  favor  of  the  young  officer's  reform  proposals.     "The  views  of 
General  Upton   are  interesting,   and  in  some  respects  original,   and  we 
commend  them  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,"   Church  concluded,   af- 
ter praising  the  proposal  for  staff  and  line  rotation  and  the  concept  of 
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the  National  Volunteers.         In  1880,   Church  also  editorialized  in  fa- 
vor of  Upton's  case  for  compulsory  retirement,   calling  the  colonel's  ar- 
ticle "the  most  convincing  yet  made  on  the  question."     Even  though  noting 
that  Helmuth  von  Moltke,   the  Prussian  military  genius,  might  be  a  "liv- 
ing refutation  of  the  compulsory  retirement  doctrine"   that  only  youthful 
men  made  great  commanders,  Church  agreed  with  Upton  that  the  good  of  the 

service  demanded  compulsory  retirement,   "because  any  sound  system  must 
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be  founded  on  the  general   rule  and  not  the  exception."         Within  two 

years,  this  view  prevailed,   and  compulsory  retirement,  much  as  Upton 

96 
had  proposed  it,  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1882. 
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After  Upton's  death,   his  friend  on  the  West  Point  faculty,  Colonel 
Peter  S.  Michie,   published  a  biography  which  contained  large  excerpts 
from  Upton's  letters  and  useful   sumnaries  of  both  The  Armies  of  Asia  and 

Europe  and  the   still-uncompl eted  military  history.     In  this  form,  Up- 

97 
ton's  ideas  reached  a  wider  audience  than  before.         Henry  A.   Du  Pont, 

whom  Upton  had  charged  with  the  care  and  completion  of  the  manuscript  of 
"The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,"  never  honored  its  author's 
request  to  publish   it,    but  he  did  make   it  available  for  several    army  of- 
ficers  to  study.         In  1899,  when  Elihu  Root  became  Secretary  of  War, 
he  rediscovered  the  value  of  Upton's  work.     Under  official  War  Depart- 
ment auspices,   a  lightly-edited  version  of  The  Military  Policy  of  the 
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United  States  went  to  press  in  1904.         Acknowledged  by  both  military 

theorists  and  professional   historians  as  a  classic  in   its  field,   the 

book  has  influenced  disputes  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  regular 
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army  and  the  National  Guard  ever  since. 

The  meaning  of  Upton's  greatest  work  has  been  debated  by  experts 
in  and  out  of  uniform.     One  school   of  interpretation,   dominated  by  the 
National  Guard  and  its  supporters,   considers  Upton's  emphasis  on  the 
Prussian  military  system  as  a  model   and  his  contempt  for  American  citizen- 
soldiers  to  have  been  a  tragic  deepening  of  the  long-standing  rift  be- 
tween the  regulars  and  the  state  troops.  Other  critics  focus  on 

Upton's  rejection  of  civilian  control   and  deplore  his  inability  to  com- 
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promise  with  political   realities   in  nineteenth-century  America. 

Both  of  these   lines  of  thought  are  valid,   and  they  point  to  the  limita- 
tions of  Upton's  work  when   it   is  carried  to   its  logical   conclusions. 
However,  Upton   is  more  profitably  examined  as  a  man  of  his  era, 
both  a  visionary  and  a  conservative.     He  anticipated,   as  did  the  military 
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thinkers  of  Europe  in  his  day,   a  future  filled  with  conflicts  like  the 

Franco-Prussian  War,   short  actions  best  fought  by  skilled  professionals 
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who  could  keep  the  impact  of  war  limited.  In  much  the  same  way 

that  civilian  professionals  and  civil   service  reformers  viewed  effi- 
ciency, Upton  stressed  the  order  and   savings  that  military  profession- 
alism would  bring.     Upton  himself  favored  civil   service  reform  and  was 
influenced  by  its  approach,   "a  one-term  President,   life-tenure,   and  good 
salaries"   as  the  way  to  produce  an  honest,  efficient  government  to  work 
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with  the  army. 

Upton  believed  that  professional   soldiers  alone  could  manage  the 
defense  policy  of  the  nation.     He  and  they  sought  "to  present  the  best 

system  to  meet  the  needs  of  judicious  economy  in  peace,   and  to  avert  un- 
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necessary  extravagance,   disaster,   and  bloodshed,   in  time  of  war." 

Like  the  civilian  members  of  professions,  Upton  stressed  the  need  for  the 
public  to  give  the  professional   soldiers  a  freer  hand  in  their  field. 
His  military  system,   he  argued,   "would  enable  us  to  prosecute  our  cam- 
paigns with  vigor  and  economy,   and  with  that  regard  for  human  life  which 
becomes  a  free  people."  The  amateur  soldiers  of  the  Great  Rebel- 

lion could  hardly  have  made  the  same  claim.     Realizing  that,  Upton  at- 
tempted to  forge  a  theory  of  military  professionalism  based  on  the  Eu- 
ropean armies  which  he  admired  and  suited  to  peculiarly  American  condi- 
tions,  and  he  did  it  at  a  time,   the  closing  years  of  the  Indian  Wars, 
when  the  army's  traditional   peacetime  raison  d'etre  was  in   doubt.     Only 
pieces  of  his  program  were  adopted,   but  its  spirit  and   substance  influ- 
enced the  development  of  the  army  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the 
present.     Upton  deserves  his  high  reputation   simply  for  advancing  a  co- 
herent program  and   stimulating  thought  at  a  time  when  lack  of  true  group 
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solidarity  within  the  officer  corps  prevented  professional ization  from 
progressing  further.     Moreover,   time  was  on  Upton's  side;   his  vision  of 
the  new,  professional   army  was  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  William  C.   Church,   tireless  propangandist  for  the  army, 
best  expressed  the  professional   dream.     "The  army  and  navy  of  the  fu- 
ture," he  wrote  in  1880,   "will   have  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than  at 

present.     We  think  they  will    have  a  more   intimate  connection  with  our 
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civil    service.     They  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  true  civil   service." 

Upton's  writings,   and  many  of  the  policies  of  his  commander  and  friend, 

William  T.   Sherman,   tried  to  make  that  future  come  to  pass.     They  failed 

to  do  so  in  the  nineteenth  century.     But  their  successors,   the  generals 

of  the  post-World  War  II  United  States  Army,   succeeded   in  that  task, 

beyond  even  Upton's  and  Sherman's  wildest  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SOLDIER'S  FRIENDS: 

Reformers  and  the  Improvement 

of  Enlisted  Life,   1876-1881 


Between  1876  and  1881,  many  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  be- 
gan to  focus  their  attention  on  the  development  of  officership  and  pro- 
fessional  standards.     This  activity  and  thought  led  officers  to  take  a 
new  look  at  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  for  the  rank  and  file,  for 
they  realized  that  an  efficient,  modern   army  could  hardly  develop  if  the 
soldiers  they  commanded  remained  discontented  with   their  lot.     Officers 
interested  in  enlisted  men's  conditions   took  their  cues,   not  surprising- 
ly, from  contemporary  civilian  reformers  who  stressed  the  need  to  uplift 
both  the  living  conditions  and  moral   sensibilities  of  the  unfortunate 
classes.     The  growing  temperance  movement,   as  well    as  various  charitable 
societies'   programs  of  aid  through  "visitations"  of  the  poor,   represents 
this  approach   to  reform,   which  had   its  roots  deep  in  the  antebellum 
past.     It  appealed  to  the  middle  class,   civilians  and  officers  alike, 
because  it  mixed  genuine  humanitarian  impulses  with  a  spirit  of  noblesse 
oblige  and  a   strong  sense  of  one's  own  fortunate  distance  from  the  world 
of  the  poverty- striken.     In  the  army,   the  result  of  the  convergence  of 
mil  itary  prof  essionalization  and  these  reforming   impulses  based  upon 
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humanitarian ism  and  noblesse  oblige  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
material   conditions  of  enlisted  life.     The  improvements,   however,   re- 
mained within  the  parameters  of  the  traditional  caste  system  of  officer- 
enlisted  relations. 

There  were  good  reasons  why  the  army's  leadership  should  reexamine 
the  problems  of  enlisted  life.     The  most  obvious  was  the  high  desertion 
rate,  which  hamstrung  all   attempts  to  make  the  postwar  army  more  effi- 
cient.    As  has  been  noted,  the  trend  of  heavy  desertions  began  in  1866 
and  did  not  end  until   1898.     The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  apparent 
from  statistics  for  the  span  of  time  which  this  study  covers: 
Table  8.     Desertions  From  the  United  States  Army,   1876-18811 


fiscal 

total 

number  of 

percentage  of 

year 

enlisted  strength 

desertions 

enlisted  strength 

1876 

26,414 

1,832 

6.9 

1877 

21,963 

2,516 

11.5 

1878 

23,870 

1,678 

7.0 

1879 

24,474 

1,965 

7.9 

1880 

24,442 

2,043 

8.4 

1881 

23,661 

2,361 

10.0 

To  such  a  small   army,  these  losses  were  a  grave  matter.     Men  tended  to 
desert  as  civilian  economic  prospects  looked  brighter  or  when  the  coming 
of  spring  made  travel   easier.     Desertion  was  almost  an  annual  ritual    in 

the  army,   as  a  recruit  of  1877  noted:     "Towards  spring  the  men  began  to 

2 
desert,   and  check  roll-calls  were  ordered."       Many  soldiers  deserted 

in  the  isolated  posts  of  the  West,   hoping  to  make  a  quick  fortune  as 

miners  and  then  to  escape  to  civilization.     But  soldiers  deserted  at 

eastern  stations,   too,   and  no  branch  of  service  was   immune.     Desertion 

statistics  from  two  fiscal  years  show  how  widespread  the  problem  was: 
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Table  9.     Desertions  By  Regiment  or  Branch,   Selected  One-Year  Periods3 


desertions 

desertions 

regiment  or  branch 

fiscal   1877 

fiscal   1879 

Engineers 

8 

2 

Ordnance 

7 

12 

First  Cavalry 

90 

107 

Second  Cavalry 

167 

64 

Third  Cavalry 

170 

85 

Fourth  Cavalry 

184 

80 

Fifth  Cavalry 

224 

79 

Sixth  Cavalry 

71 

36 

Seventh  Cavalry 

172 

67 

Eighth  Cavalry 

174 

53 

Ninth  Cavalry 

6 

16 

Tenth  Cavalry 

18 

19 

First  Artillery 

48 

30 

Second  Artillery 

49 

42 

Third  Artillery 

33 

25 

Fourth  Artillery 

41 

27 

Fifth  Artillery 

33 

36 

First  Infantry 

14 

20 

Second  Infantry 

23 

50 

Third  Infantry 

45 

5  3 

Fourth  Infantry 

86 

57 

Fifth  Infantry 

18 

31 

Sixth  Infantry 

11 

51 

Seventh  Infantry 

45 

40 

Eighth  Infantry 

30 

36 

Ninth  Infantry 

59 

44 

Tenth   Infantry 

2? 

25 

Eleventh  Infantry 

30 

18 

Twelfth  Infantry 

11 

59 

Thirteenth  Infantry 

24 

15 

Fourteenth  Infantry 

45 

51 

Fifteenth  Infantry 

30 

33 

Sixteenth  Infantry 

70 

32 

Seventeenth  Infantry 

27 

22 

Eighteenth  Infantry 

37 

13 

Nineteenth  Infantry 

24 

23 

Twentieth  Infantry 

22 

56 

Twenty-First  Infantry 

19 

75 

Twenty-Second  Infantry 

22 

22 

Twenty-Third  Infantry 

42 

46 

Twenty-Fourth   Infantry 

7 

4 

Twenty-Fifth  Infantry 

9 

4 

Signal  Service 

2 

0 

General  Service, 

Infantry 

83 

124 

General  Service, 

Mounted 

147 

51 

Detachment  at  West  Point 

10 

4 

Table  9.      (continued) 
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desertions  desertions 


regiment  or  branch  fiscal  1877  fiscal  1879 

Detachment  at  Fort  Lea- 
venworth 3  2 

General   Non-Commissioned 

Staff  3  1 

TOTAL  2,516  1,965 

Fiscal  years  began  on  July  1  of  the  previous  year  and  ended  on  June  30  of 
the  listed  year. 

In  fiscal   1879,  the  number  of  desertions  from  the  army  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  reenlistments  by  853.       Since  the  average  cavalry  regiment  con- 
tained about  600  to  1000  men   during  this  period,   compared  to  300  to  600 
for  artillery  and  infantry,  the  sheer  number  of  desertions  in  cavalry 
regiments  was  higher,   especially  in  1876  and  1877,   after  the  hasty  en- 
largement of  these  regiments  to  fight  the  Sioux   after  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Bighorn.   Even  so,   only  the  four  black  regiments  could  boast  con- 
sistently low  desertion  rates.     Other  units,  recruits,   known  as  "gener- 
al  service"  men,   and  even  trained  specialist  soldiers  of  the  staff  al- 
ways had  a  large  proportion  of  future  deserters  in  their  midst. 

Recruiters   tried  to  do  something  about  the  problem  by  attempting  to 
spot  and  deny  enlistment  to  potential   deserters.     Adjutant  General  Ed- 
ward D.  Townsend  noted  in  1876  that  "less  than  twenty  per  cent"  of  ap- 
plicants had  actually  been   inducted.     "The  high   standard  of  qualifica- 
tions .    .    .   ,   together  with  the  great  care  exercised  by  recruiting  of- 

5 
ficers   .    .    .   ,    have   secured  for  the  army  a  superior  class  of  men." 

Three  years  later,   the  general,  while  "making  due  allowances  for  the 
fact  that  want  of  employment   in  civil   life"   affected  recruiting  favor- 
ably,  praised  the  recruiting  officers  for  their  "care  exerted  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  unworthy  applicants."     "High  conmendation,"  he  wrote, 
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"is  given  to  the  character  of  men  generally  composing  the  rank  and 
file."       But  this  did  not  stem  the  high  desertion  rate.     The  army 
faced  the  monumental   task,   completed  only  in  the  twentieth  century,  of 
impressing  upon  both  soldiers  and  civilians  the  serious  criminal   nature 
of  desertion. 

Another  factor   involved  in  the  army's  reexamination  of  enlisted 
life  was  the  non-commissioned  officer's  role  in  the  chain  of  command. 
Since  so  many  company  grade  officers  spent  time  on  detached  duty,  first 
sergeants  exerted  a  powerful   influence  in  the  daily  life  of  every  com- 
pany and  battery.     Everyone,  from  generals  through  privates,   tacitly  re- 

o 

cognized  this  fact  of  army  life.       Furthermore,   as  officers  began  to 
see  themselves  as  professionals,  they  also  came  to  realize  that  their 
assistants,  the  sergeants  and  corporals,  ought  to  have  new  .expertise  in 
the  fields  of  administration  and  basic  military  knowledge.     Post  schools, 
first  stressed  for  all   regiments  during  the  late  1870s,   arose  as  a  re- 
sult of  this   trend,  with  the  goal  of  producing  more  literate  non- 

9 
commissioned  officers  to  do  their  unit's  routine  paperwork.       More  and 

more  officers  understood  the  value  of  trained,  reliable,  intelligent 

non-commissioned  officers,  and  they  became  deeply  concerned  over  pay 

scales  for  these  soldiers.     Some  officers  thought  that  army  pay  was  too 

low  to  attract  and  retain  "the  class  of  men"  who  could  handle  the  duties 

of  sergeants  and  corporals  in  a  modern,   professional   army.     Captain  0. 

W.   Pollack  of  the  Twenty-Third  Infantry,  who  became  known  as  an  expert 

on  the  subject,   stressed  the  need  for  better  pay  in  an  open  letter  to 

Congress.     He  suggested  that  corporals  receive  $20  per  month,  that 

sergeants'   pay  be  raised  to  $30,   and  the  first  sergeants,   sergeant 

majors,   and  some  staff  specialists  receive  $40  per  month.     The  Army  and 
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Navy  Journal   reprinted  his  plan  and  commended  it  as  a  great  improvement 
"which  may  solve  the  desertion  problem  ^jery  effectively,"   despite  the 
fact  that  Captain  Pollack  would  have  cut  the  privates'   pay  by  $2  per 
month.         Nothing  came  of  the  open  letter,   but  other  soldiers  contin- 
ued to  urge  that  Pollack's  plan  or  something  similar  be  adopted. 
The  Burnside  Bill   of  1878-1879,   which  included  many  important  changes  in 
the  army,   did  not  neglect  the  pay  question.      It,   like  an  earlier  bill 
introduced  by  Representative  George  Dibrell,   a  Tennessee  Democrat  and 

former  Confederate  general,  featured  provisions  for  pay  rates  of  $16 

12 
per  month  for  corporals  and  $20  for  sergeants.         But  neither  bill 

passed,   and  the  soldiers'   pay  remained  low. 

Other  suggestions  also  aimed  to  raise  the  status  of  non-commissioned 

officers,  whose  "position   is  at  present  far  below  that  of  the  non- 
13 
commissioned  officers  of  the  European  armies  and  decidedly  unenviable." 

William  C.   Church,  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   suggested  that  military 

courtesy  be  revised   so  that  "the  same  outward  forms  of  respect,   salutes, 

etc.,   should  be  paid  the  wearers  of  chevrons  as  fare]  now  provided  for 

commissioned  officers."         That,   of  course,   never  happened.     However, 

promotions  to  commissioned  officer  grades  did  open  up  slightly  to  men 

in  the  ranks.     Although  Adjutant  General   Edward  D.  Townsend  disparaged 

promotions  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  as  "unwise"  and  stated 

that  a  "large  per  cent"   always  "turn  out  badly,"   a  limited  program  for 

the  promotion  of  qualified  sergeants  and  corporals  to  lieutenancies  be- 

15 
gan   in  1878.         By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  during  that  year,   a  few 

meritorious  non-commissioned  officers  of  two  or  more  years'   experience 

in  the  service  could  be  promoted   to  the  grade  of  second   lieutenant, 

provided  that  any  vacancies  remained  after  the  West  Point  graduates 
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received  their  commissions.         The  first  promotion  under  the  act 
occurred  in  1878.     By  1880,   a  total   of  nineteen   second  lieutenancies 
had  been  filled  from  the  ranks.         Although  very  limited   in  scope, 
this  program  was  the  forerunner  of  Officer  Candidates'    School   and  other 
commissioning  programs  for  former  enlisted  men  which   the  army  developed 
in  1 ater  years. 

The  major  reasons  for  desertions,   however,   were  not  the  poor  pay 
and  relatively  low  status  of  non-commissioned  officers,  who  at  least  re- 
ceived some  recognition  for  their  services.     The  chronic  problem  the 

army  faced  with  non-commissioned  officers  was  to  convince  them  to  reen- 

18 
list,   not  to  stop  them  from  deserting.         Privates,   especially  the 

newer  ones,  made  up  the  bulk  of  deserters.     In  June  1879,  Major  General 

Irvin  McDowell,   commanding  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  filed  a  report 

based  on  the  cases  of  674  men  who  had  deserted  between  1876  and  1879. 

"It  will   be  observed  as  a  significant  fact,"   the  general  wrote,  "that 

one-fifth  of  the  desertions  occur  within  three  months  of  enlistment; 

19 
one-third  within  six  months;   three-fourths  within  one  year." 

Why  did  soldiers  run   away  from  the  army?     That  was  a  question  de- 
bated  in  the  halls  of  Congress,   at  every  army  post,   and   in  the  pages  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal.     The  commanding  officer  of  Alcatraz  federal 
prison  had  interviewed  "over  one  hundred  deserters"   in  1872   and  had  re- 
ported that  "the  great  majority"   listed  a  combination  of  insufficient 

food,   neglectful   officers,   and  brutal   sergeants  as  their  reasons  for  de- 

20 
serting.     General  McDowell   believed   that  most  deserters  felt  the  same. 

Pondering  the  problem  of  desertion,   Secretary  of  War  George  McCrary, 

writing  in  1877,   blamed  the  lack  of   intellectual   stimulation   at   isolated 

posts.     "I  suggest  the  supply  of  more  and  better  reading  matter  for  the 
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Army,"  he  recommended,   as  the  means  to  stem  the  number  of  desertions." 

William  C.  Church  editorialized  for  increased  pay  and  better  selection 

22 

of  non-commissioned  officers  as  the  ways  to  end  the  problem. 

Soldiers  themselves  voiced  their  opinions.     A  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer stationed  in  Montana  Territory  derided  the  theory  that  low  pay 
caused  desertions: 

.    .    .  The  primary  cause  of  most  of  the  desertions  is  in  the 
kitchen.    .    .    .  Feed  him  fthe  soldier;    well,   and  he   is  con- 
tented;  but  when  you  put  a  man  down  to  a  few  spoonfuls  of  dry 
hash,   a  slice  of  bread,   and  colored     water  ...    it  is  enough 
to  drive  many  more  from  the  ranks. 

One  Catholic  hospital    steward  felt  permanent  Catholic  "chaplains  or  mis- 
sionaries" for  the  army  would  help  the  morale  of  his  coreligionists,   a 

24 
large  percentage  of  the  army's  enlisted  force."       Another  soldier  be- 
lieved that  good  chaplains  of  any  Christian  faith  would  provide  a  "sure 

25 
cure  for  excessive  desertions,   dissipation   and   immorality."         One  man 

bitterly  complained  of  the  fact  that  enlisted  men  so  often  served  as 
ipso  facto  servants  for  officers'   families,    imposing  "extra  duties"  on 
already-busy  men.     He  suggested  that   lieutenants  not  be  allowed  to  bring 
dependents  on   army  posts  or  on  campaign,   thus  ending  much  of  this 
morale-destroying  work."       Other  enlisted  men  condemned  cruel   offi- 
cers,   agreeing  with  Trumpeter  Ami  Frank  Mulford: 

I  believe  the  principle  cause  of  desertions  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  many  of  the  harsh  officers  treat  enlisted  men. 
.    .    .  This  applies  to  men  put  through  the  military  "cracker 
machine"   on  the  Hudson   at  West  Point.    .    .    .   Bad  officers  are 
sure  to  spoil   good  soldiers.     As  a  rule  an  army  officer  does 
not  mix  with  or  recognize  the  fact  that  enlisted  men  have  any 
rights  or  attributes  to  be  respected.    .    .    .*' 

Mulford  raised  an   important  point.     The  army  had  a  long  tradition 

of  neglect,   and  even  disdain,   for  enlisted  men,   and  this  created  the 

po 

stereotype  of  a  depraved,  immoral,  lazy,  stupid  rank  and  file."   In 
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the  antebellum  army,  such  an  attitude  inspired  officers  to  flog,  spread- 

29 

eagle,   and  buck-and-gag   offenders  and  to  brand  deserters  on  the  hip. 

This  view  of  the  true  character  of  the  average  soldier  did  not  die  out 

with  the  last  shots  of  the  Civil  War.     An  unsigned  article  in  the  Army 

and  Navy  Journal   expressed  the  old-line  opinion: 

.    .    .  Men  desert  because  they  are  vicious  vagabonds  who  ought 
to  have  been  detected  as  such  when  they  presented  themselves 
for  enlistment.      If  they  were  to  receive  $100  per  month   in- 
stead of  $13  they  would  desert  just  as  soon.     There  are  one 
thousand  professional   deserters  in  the  army  to-day.    .    .    .30 

Doubtless,   there  were  a  few  professional   deserters,   but  the  soldiers' 

own  testimony  about  desertion   demonstrates  that  good  men,   too,   simply 

reached  their  full  of  all   the  hardships  of  army  life  and  took  what  they 

31 
believed  to  be  the  only  way  out. 

Other  officers,   although  not  cruel,   were  not  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  of  the  average  private.     First  Lieutenant  Edmund  Rice  of  the 
Fifth  Infantry  liked  immigrant  troops  because  they  were  usually  con- 
tented with  their  lot  and  agreed  with  him  that  "the  pay  of  the  soldier 

32 
is  greater  here"   than   in  Europe.         Inspector  General  Randolph  B. 

Marcy  hoped  to  institute  for  the  army  an  official  system  of  officers' 
servants,  as  existed  in  the  navy.  He  proposed  that  "every  company  offi- 
cer in  the  Army"  be  permitted  to  take  a  soldier  as  a  "waiter,"  with  each 
officer  paying  the  government  for  his  servant's  "pay,  rations,  clothing, 
etc."  This,  Marcy  believed,  would  be  an  economy  measure  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  officers,  too,  who  had  much  trouble  obtaining  civilian  ser- 
vants to  work   at  frontier  posts.     The  morale  of  the  troops  never  entered 

33 
into  the  calculations  of  the  inspector  general   on  this  matter.         Even 

Colonel  Wesley  Merritt,   the  hard-fighting  corimander  of  the  Fifth  Caval- 
ry, while  sympathizing  with  the  need  to  pay  senior  sergeants  more  money 
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and  to  extend  the  privileges  of  these  men,   dismissed  the  privates' 

grievances  with  this  sweeping  statement: 

The  pay  of  the  private   soldier   in  our  cavalry  is  all 
that   it  should  be.     The  fare  of  the  men  in  well-regulated 
companies  could  scarcely  be  improved  .    .    .   Nor  should  the 
discipline  in  the  Army  constitute  an  objection  to  serving  in 
it.    .    .    .34 

Enlisted  men,   however,   did  have  some  defenders  who  wore  shoulder 
straps.     Lieutenant  Rice,  for  example,    truly  liked  his  foreign-born 
troops,   even  though  he  was  somewhat  condescending  in  his  praise  when  he 
noted  that  they  possessed  "a  certain  amount  of  intelligence."     He  un- 
hesitatingly told  Representative  Harry  White  that  the  army  "has  a  better 

class  of  men  to-day  than  ever  before,  except  the  volunteer  force  of 

35 
1861."         The  statistics  gathered  by  the  Adjutant  General's  Department, 

presented  to  Congress  each  year,  quietly  belied  the  notion,   held  by  many 
Americans,   that  the  vast  majority  of  enlisted  men  were   ignorant  for- 
eigners.    In  1880,  for  example,   fully  3,441  of  the  5,006  recruits  in  the 

army  were  American-born.     Of  those  born   abroad,  889  came  from  Engl i sh- 
oe 
speaking  lands.         Enlisted  men,   too,   were  not  all   criminals  or  ne'er- 
do-wells.     Chaplain  George  G.  Mullins  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry 
stoutly  defended  the  soldiers  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  United  Service: 

.    .    .  They  are  not  hardened  wretches  who  fled  from  the  dens 
of  crime  to  avoid  prison  or  the  halter,   but  are  hopeful, 
adventurous  young  men,   generally  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  came  from  field  and  village  and  city,   led  by  innocent  and 
honorable  motives.    .    .    . 

They  were  men  from  all   walks  of  life,   as  the  tables  of  occupations  of 
accepted  applicants  for  enlistment  show.     Although  1,405  of  5,006  re- 
cruits in  1880  had   listed  their  occupation   as  "laborer,"   another  483  had 
been  farmers.     There  may  have  been  564  ex-soldiers  and  135  former  seamen 
enlisted  in  1880,   but  there  were  also  more  than  a  hundred  each  of 
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blacksmiths,   carpenters,   clerks,  musicians,  painters,   teamsters,   hos- 
tiers,   and  shoemakers  accepted.         In  all,   the  rank  and  file  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  similar  to  the  total   population  of  working-class 
American  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.     The  fact  that  these 
men  deserted  had  little  to  do  with  any  innate  depravity  on  the  part  of 
enlisted  men. 

If  officers,  Congressmen,   and  War  Department  officials  had  listened 
carefully,   they  could  have  learned  that  a  whole  complex  of  reasons  led 
soldiers  to  desert.     Enlisted  men  themselves  wrote  and  sang  verses  of 
their  song,   "The  Regular  Army,   0!,"  which  graphically  describe  the  irri- 
tants of  enlisted  life: 

There's  corns  upon  my  heels,  me  boys, 
And  bunions  on  my  toes, 
And  from  lugging  a  gun  in  the  red-hot  sun, 
I   got  freckles  on  me  nose. 

England  has  her  Grenadiers. 

France  has  her  "Zou-zous," 

But  the  U.   S.  A.    never  changes,   they  say, 

But  continually  wears  the  blues. 

And  when  you  go  out  on  parade, 

You  have  your  musket  bright, 

Or   it's  off  you  go  to  the  guardhouse, 

There  to  while  away  the  night. 

And  when  you  want  a  furlough, 

To  the  colonel  you  do  go. 

He  says,   "Go  to  bed  and  wait   'til  you're  dead 

In  the  Regular  Army,  0!" 

We  went  to  Arizona 
For  to  fight  the  Indians  there. 
We  came  near  bein'   bald-headed, 
But  they  newer  got  our  hair. 

We  lay  among  the  ditches, 
In  the  dirty  yellow  mud, 
And  we  never  saw  an  onion, 
A  turnip  or  a  spud. 
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So  on  the  "telegraphic  wire" 

We  skipped  to  Mexico, 

And  we  blessed  the  day  we  ran  away 

From  the  Regular  Army,  0! 

It  is  all  in  the  song:  the  bad  food,  the  rigors  of  Indian  campaigns  in 
ungodly  climes,  the  boring  routine  of  garrison  life,  the  uncomfortable 
army  blues  and  shoes,  and  the  erratic  system  of  military  justice  which 
indeed  sent  men  to  the  guardhouse  for  a  dirty  rifle  or  an  unbuttoned 
coat.  Since  there  was  no  retirement  pension  as  an  incentive  to  long 
service,  soldiers  faced  with  this  abysmal  environment  may  have  felt 
quite  justified  in  a  decision  to  desert,  and  the  majority  certainly  did 
not  want  any  part  of  a  second  term  of  enlistment  after  their  first  hitch 
ended. 

But  change  was  in  the  air.  During  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s, 
some  army  officers,  prominent  among  them  the  new  Adjutant  General,  Brig- 
adier General  Richard  C.  Drum,  faced  the  problems  of  desertion  and  dis- 
content squarely.  They  began  a  series  of  much-needed  reforms.  In  Con- 
gress, Senator  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  provided  vocal  support  for  enlisted 
men  and  tried  to  enact  legislation  on  their  behalf.  As  a  result,  en- 
listed life  improved  markedly  between  1876  and  1881,  and  these  improve- 
ments continued  and  multiplied  with  the  passing  years.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  efforts  to  help  the  lowly  "rankers"  were  the  first  substantial 
successes  in  the  programs  of  army  reform  articulated  during  these  years 
of  budding  professionalism  in  the  officer  corps. 

Soldiers'  rations  did  not  improve  in  quantity  or  variety  during  the 
late  1870s  and  early  1880s,  but  at  least  the  army  recognized  the  need 
for  improvements  in  food.  Hardtack,  tough  as  "an  old  fire-brick,"  in 
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the  words  of  one  veteran,  and  salt  pork  remained  the  staples  of  the  diet 

40 
while  troops  were  in  the  field.    However,  officers  at  last  realized 

that  preparation  of  food  should  be  taken  more  seriously.  In  1877,  Com- 
missary General  Robert  Macfeely,  chief  of  the  Subsistence  Department, 
requested  that  Surgeon  General  Joseph  K.  Barnes  appoint  a  board  of  of- 
ficers to  produce  a  manual  of  cooking  instruction  for  the  army.  Barnes 
did  so,  and  the  board  received  an  appropriation  of  more  than  $5,000  to 

set  up  an  experimental  kitchen  at  Omaha  Barracks,  Nebraska,  at  which  re- 

41 
cipes  and  suggestions  could  be  tested.    By  late  1879,  the  board  had 

completed  a  manual  of  instructions  with  hundreds  of  practical  recipes 

for  meals  based  on  the  issue  ration  and  the  foods  most  often  purchased 

42 
through  company  funds.    This  first  official  gesture  toward  allevi- 
ating a  serious  complaint  about  army  life  marked  the  start  of  a  series 
of  improvements  during  the  1880s  and  1890s.  These  included  the  addition 
of  a  pound  of  vegetables  per  day  to  the  ration,  the  inclusion  of  canned 

tomatoes  to  the  field  ration,  and,  finally  the  enlistment  of  trained 

43 
specialists  as  cooks  and  cooks'  assistants. 

The  canteen  movement  also  helped  to  improve  the  diet  of  the  average 
soldier.  Although  the  canteens,  which  the  army  began  to  establish  dur- 
ing the  late  1870s,  were  primarily  recreational  centers,  they  also  had 
a  lunchroom  as  well,  in  which  soldiers  could  buy  pies,  cakes,  sand- 
wiches, biscuits,  fruit,  and,  regulations  permitting,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages by  the  glass,  all  for  small  sums  of  cash  or  special  canteen  checks 

44 
to  be  deducted  from  their  next  pay  allotment.    Before  the  canteens 

opened,  soldiers  could  purchase  those  items  only  from  the  post  trader,  a 

civilian  licensed  to  do  exclusive  business  with  a  military  post.  The 

traders,  holding  a  guaranteed  monopoly,  usually  charged  all  the  traffic 
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45 
would  bear.        The  rise  of  the  canteen  movement  allowed  soldiers  to 

supplement  their  sparse  official   ration  more  easily  and  cheaply.     Thus, 

the  army  had  begun,    indirectly  but  steadily,   to   improve  meals  and  the 

availability  of  food  for  enlisted  men. 

Reform-minded  persons  hoped  to   improve  the  quality  of  off-duty 

army  life  also.     One  important  effort  began  in  1879,   when  General 

Sherman  charged  his  aide,  Colonel  Alexander  McDowell   McCook,   with  the 

task  of  visiting  each  post  to  inspect  the  school  facilities  which  the 

regulations  required.     McCook  had   the  authority  to  advise  commanders  of 

46 
any  defects  and  to  suggest   improvements  in  methods  of  instruction. 

During  1880,   before  assuming  command  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  McCook  in- 
cluded in  his  official  report  a  table  of  all   post  schools.     In  that 
year,   there  were  seventy-eight  schools  in  operation,   plus  twenty-seven 

under  construction.     The  schools  had  a  total   enrollment  of  2,305   en- 

47 
listed  men  and  soldiers'    children. 

New  vigor  entered  the  school  program  when  Chaplain  George  Mullins 
became  its  head   in  1881.     He  encouraged  the  establishment  of  reading 
rooms  at  all  posts,    terming  them  "a  pronounced  success"   in  his  first  re- 
port.    He  noted  that  approximately  4,800  men   attended  the  reading  rooms 

48 
each  day,   a  total  which  amounted   to  one-fifth  of  the  rank   and  file. 

Mullins  had  first-hand  teaching  experience  as  the  chaplain  of  the  all- 
black  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,   and  he  had  a  degree  in  education.     Despite 
that,   he  found  the  school  program  harder  to  expand.     Although  912  en- 
listed men   attended  post  schools  in  1881,   fully  thirty-eight  of  the  army's 

49 
post  commanders  reported   that  they  had  "no  facilities  for  school." 

Chaplain  Mullins  vowed  to  remedy  the  problems  of  post  schools.     He 

made  two   important  recommendations:      the  enlistment  of  well-educated 
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men,  to  rank  as  commissary  sergeants,  who  would  teach  at  the  schools, 
and  the  establishment  of  mandatory  literacy  standards  for  all  non- 
commissioned officers.  Those  sergeants  and  corporals  who  did  not  pass 

50 
would  have  to  attend  elementary  classes.'   Although  Mullins'  sugges- 
tions did  not  become  army  policy  until  a  series  of  orders  in  1889-1890 
finally  set  mandatory  literacy  requirements  and  provided  subsidies  for 

post  schools,  he  had  defined  the  goals  of  army  education  and  helped  to 

51 
stress  the  importance  of  formal  education  in  the  "new  army." 

To  most  enlisted  men,  however,  the  canteen  overshadowed  the  post 

school  as  the  most  popular  off-duty  institution  which  the  army  sponsored 

during  these  years.  First  developed  in  England,  the  canteen  was  an 

army-administered  establishment  where  troops  could  spend  their  off-duty 

hours.  As  noted,  it  usually  contained  a  lunchroom  which  sold  beverages 

and  snacks,  but  the  heart  of  the  canteen  was  its  reading  room,  filled 

with  popular  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  its  gameroom,  where  soldiers 

could  play  cards  and  checkers,  talk,  or  simply  relax  in  a  more  pleasant 

atmosphere  than  the  barracks.  The  canteen,  its  defenders  claimed,  gave 

the  troops  a  wholesome  place  to  spend  both  time  and  money,  away  from  the 

influence  of  gamblers,  prostitutes,  and  other  undesirable  civilians. 

Because  it  sold  beer  and  wine  by  the  glass,  it  helped  to  encourage  the 

sensible  use  of  alcohol,  in  contrast  to  the  payday  drinking  spree  in 

local  saloons  notorious  throughout  the  army.  However,  the  post  traders, 

with  their  monopoly  and  their  vested  interest  in  the  policy  of  alcohol 

sales  by  the  bottle,  resented  their  rivals  and  bitterly  lobbied  against 

the  establishment  of  canteens.  Although  the  traders  nearly  succeeded  in 

their  efforts  to  destroy  the  canteen  system,  it  survived  and,  by  the 

52 
late  1880s,  flourished.'   The  Department  of  the  Dakotas  had  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  stronghold  of  the  canteen  system  since  the  early 

53 
1880s.'        Colonel  Emory  Upton  established  a  canteen  for  his  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco,   as  the  movement  spread  from 

54 
the  frontier  to  the  coastal  posts  as  well.         The  canteens  retained 

their  early  popularity,   and  from  them  evolved  the  post  exchanges  and  re- 
creation halls  of  the  modern  army. 

The  army  improved  the  clothing  issue  during  these  years  as  well. 
The  army  had  made  major  uniform  changes  in  1872,   when   stocks  of  many  Ci- 
vil War   issue   items  ran  low.     The  new  uniform,   however,   contained  many 
features  unpopular  with  the  soldiers.     The  first  was  the  poor  proportion 

of  the  sleeves   and   length  of  the  dress  coat.     In  1876,    a  special    army 

55 
board  recommended  the  lengthening  and  redesigning  of  these  coats. 

Soldiers  complained  loudly  about  two  items  of  the  fatigue  and  campaign 

uniform,   too.     One  was  the  blouse,  made  with  a  pleated  front  which  was 

despised  by  the  enlisted  men  who  had  to  wear   it.     The  other  was  the 

black  felt  campaign  hat,   which  usually  lost  all    semblance  of  shape  dur- 

56 
ing  its  first  exposure  to  rain.'        By  the  late  1870s,   new  items  had 

replaced  the  objectionable  blouse  and  hat.     The  five-button  sack  coat, 

introduced  in  1875-1876,   proved  popular  with  the  men.     The  model-1876 

campaign  hat,  while  more  durable  than  its  predecessor,   received  mixed 

reviews  from  the  troops,  many  of  whom  bought  civilian  hats  to  wear  while 

57 
on  campaign.         The  helmets  worn   in  dress  by  mounted  troops,   while  of 

a  popular  style,   received  criticism  for  being  too  heavy  and  for  causing 

58 
headaches  as  a  result  of  the  steep  visors  in  both  front  and  rear. 

The  shako  of  the  foot  troops  was  far  less  admired,   and  a  large  group  of 

officers  petitioned  that   it  be  replaced  by  something  more  stylish  and 

59 
less  cumbersome.         In  1881,   the  Quartermaster's  Department  authorized 
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a  new,   lighter  helmet  for  all   branches  of  the  service.     Officers'   hel- 
mets had  a  cork  base  covered  with  black  cloth,  while  the  enlisted  men's 
model  was  of  an   improved  felt  body.     The  new  style  retained  the  cords 
and  plumes  for  cavalry  and  light  artillery  and  introduced  a  spike  in- 
stead of  the  plume  for  all   dismounted  enlisted  men.     The  new  helmet  al- 
so sported  revised  brass  insignia  which  bore  distinctive  devices  for 
each  branch  of  the  army.        As  another  attempt  to  boost  morale,   the 
army  in  1878  authorized  meritorous  non-commissioned  officers,  who  had 
been  designated  officially  as  candidates  for  promotion  to  officer  grade, 
to  wear  a  gold-lace  stripe  on  each  sleeve  of  their  dress  coats  as  a  spe- 
cial  honor.        Although  General  Sherman  protested  against  any  changes 
in  the  uniform  and  preferred  the  old  styles  which  the  Civil  War  had  made 
"familiar  to  evey  man,  woman,   and  child  in  the  country,"  the  army  had 

CO 

begun  to  modernize  its  dress.         Not  surprisingly,   the  styles  of  the 
1880s  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  Imperial  German  military  dress,   as 
the  new,  more  professional   United  States  Army  consciously  patterned  it- 
self after  the  world's  premier  professional   troops. 

During  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s,   the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment began  to  experiment  with  special   field  uniforms  for  winter  and  sum- 
mer use.     Although  lightweight  summer  uniforms  had  been   issued  to  troops 
in  southern   stations  before  1851,  that  practice  ended  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  year,   and  only  a  thinner  lining  differentiated   summer  fa- 
tigue blouses  from  those  worn  in  the  winter.     In  1880,  Quartermaster 
General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs  authorized   a  cork  helmet  covered  with  white 
cloth,   patterned  on  the  famous  British  model   used  in  India  as  modified 
for  West  Point  cadets  in  1877.     This  was   a  first  step  back  to  the  issu- 
ing of  special   warm-weather   items.     Not  all    soldiers  appreciated  the 
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practicality  of  this  light,  relatively  cool  headgear,  but  it  was  a  real 
attempt  to  design  campaign  clothing  and  accessories  for  the  climate  of 
the  desert  Southwest. 

In  the  opposite  climatic  extreme,  winter  clothing  was  transformed 
during  these  years.  The  Sioux  Wars  created  a  great  demand  for  coats 
heavier,  warmer,  and  drier  than  the  light-blue  wool  overcoat  issued  to 

all  enlisted  men.  Soldiers  needed  better  gloves  as  well,  for  the  issue 

64 
glove  was  simply  a  knitted  wool  item.    One  soldier  suggested  the 

65 
usefulness  of  thick  fur  caps,  gloves,  and  coats.    While  a  board  of 

officers  in  Washington  pondered  this  question,  Brigadier  General  George 
Crook  purchased  winter  items  for  his  men  on  his  own  authority.  His  COm- 
mand  campaigned  in  fur  coats,  gauntlets,  and  fur- trimmed  hats.    In 
1878,  the  army  tested  and  adopted  muskrat  caps  and  gloves,  which  proved 

r-j 

to  be  more  durable  than  earlier  test  patterns  made  of  sealskin.         In 
1880,  Colonel   Samuel   B.   Holabird,   a  reform-minded  officer,   became  chief 
of  the  Clothing  Bureau  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department.     Holabird,   a 
long-time  staff  officer  whose  first  service  had  been  as  an  infantry 
lieutenant,   expedited  the  issue  of  new  fur  caps  and  gloves  to  the  troops 
who  needed  them  most.     Perhaps  his  own  field  service  had  made  him  aware 
of  soldiers'    vulnerability  to  the  cold,   for  he  soon   authorized   snug 
buffalo  coats  for  troops  stationed  on  the  northern  Plains. 

The  army  tried  to   improve   its  shoes  also.     In  1876,   Inspector  Gen- 
eral Marcy  reported  grimly  that  the  issue  shoe,   while  sturdy,   had  a 
sole  fastened  to  the  upper  "by  oval   brass  screws,   which  arrangement, 
.    .    .    it   is  found   (as  far  as  the  infantry  are  concerned)   that  the  screws 

will   work  through  the  soles  in  long  marches  and  wound  the  feet."     He 

69 
suggested  a  return  to  sewn  shoes  for  foot  troops.         Although  this  did 
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not  happen  for  several  years,  shoe  quality  improved  after  1878,  when  in- 
mates at  Leavenworth  Military  Prison  began  to  produce  enough  shoes  to 
meet  the  army's  demands.  Many  officers  commented  on  the  improved  work- 
manship of  these  shoes  compared  to  older  types,  as  did  some  soldiers, 
but  not  all  enlisted  men  seconded  these  sentiments. 

Soldiers  still  needed  to  employ  tailors  to  alter  some  items  of  the 
uniform,  but  Holabird,  who  became  quartermaster  general  in  1882,  ended 
some  other  grievances  of  the  enlisted  men.  He  authorized  the  army  to 
provide  suspenders,  cavalry  gauntlets,  paper  collars  for  dress  shirts, 
and  other  small  items  previously  part  of  the  post  traders'  monopoly. 
The  government  did  not  give  these  things  away,  but  it  did  price  them  at 
cost,  thus  saving  the  soldiers  some  money.    As  the  years  passed,  the 

army  also  tried,  with  some  success,  to  produce  coats  and  trousers  that 

72 
actually  fit  most  enlisted  men  without  extensive  alterations.    The 

army  may  have  "continually  worn  the  blues"  until  the  twentieth  century, 
but  those  blues  and  their  accoutrements  were  now  more  stylish,  comfort- 
able, and  modern. 

While  the  army  could  and  did  improve  the  food,  recreational  facil- 
ities, educational  programs,  and  uniform  design,  it  faced  serious  obsta- 
cles in  reforming  the  system  of  military  justice  and  punishment.  It  did 
try,  in  a  sincere  but  misguided  way,  to  remove  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
discipline  problem,  excessive  drinking.  Most  officers  and  men  under- 
stood the  connection  between  heavy  drinking  and  the  commission  of  court- 
martial  offenses.  They,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  debated  the  issue 
of  temperance.  Of  course,  virtually  everyone  deplored  the  drunkenness 
so  often  exhibited  on  paydays.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  railed  against 
the  old  custom  of  treating  at  the  bar  among  army  officers,  even  though 
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Church  himself  opposed  temperance  by  compulsion.         Church's  plea  for 

officers  to  set  better  examples  for  the  rank  and  file  was  no  mere  rhet- 
oric.    Many  officers  were  hard  drinkers  themselves  and  escaped  dismissal 
for  their  conduct  while  intoxicated  only  by  the  isolation  of  their  sta- 
tions or  the  connivance  of  brother  officers.     Even  so,   several   prominent 
officers   were  suspended  from  duty  for  repeated  drunken  sprees,   the  most 
spectacular  case  being  that  of  Major  Frederick  W.   Benteen  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,   once  the  leader  of  the  regiment's  anti-Custer  faction,   in 
1887. 74 

Even  if  their  officers  did  not  always  set  a  good  example,  many  en- 
listed men  favored  temperance  in  one  form  or  another.  A  sergeant  major 
argued  the  case  for  the  kind  of  moderation   symbolized  by  the  canteen: 

Liquor   is  detrimental   to  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline,  only  when  men   indulge  too  freely  in  it.    ...  We  all 
know  that  if  a  soldier  has  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  whiskey, 
...   he  is  far  more  liable  to  become  intoxicated  than  if  he 
were  allowed  to  walk  up  to  the  bar,   "take  a  drink"  and  know 
that  when  he  desires  some  more  he  can  get  it  without  commit- 
ting himself  by  "absence  without  leave."    .    .    .'* 

Some  posts  had   strong  temperance  societies.     The  Good  Templars  had  orga- 
nized lodges  within  the  army  since  the  late  1860s.     Fort  Keogh,  Montana 
Territory,  Fort  Sisseton  and  Fort  Randall    in  Dakota  Territory,   and  Fort 
Sully  in  Nebraska  all    had  temperance  societies.         At  Fort  D.  A.   Rus- 
sell   in  Wyoming  Territory,   179  enlisted  men  signed  a  temperance  petition 
in  1881.     During  the  same  year,   sixty-nine  enlisted  cavalrymen,   twenty- 
nine  infantry  soldiers,   and  six  officers  at  Fort  Fred  Steele,   also  in 
Wyoming  Territory,   sent  a  similar  petition  to  Washington.         On  the 

other  hand,   only  one  man   at  the  Artillery  School    at  Fort  Monroe,  Virgin- 

78 
ia,   agreed   to  pledge  his  name  in  the  temperance  cause. 
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The  enlisted  men  might  disagree  about  total   abstinence,   but  they 
all  knew  first-hand  the  effects  of  alcohol   and  the  consequences  of  the 
harsh  system  of  military  justice  applied  to  erring  soldiers.     Their  wry 
but  honest  ballad,   "O'Reilly's  Gone  to  Hell,"  which  dates  from  this  pe- 
riod,  chronicles  the  decline  and  fall   of  a  model   artillery  sergeant: 

O'Reilly  was  a  soldier,   the  pride  of  Battery  B, 

In  all   the  bloomin'   regiment,   no  better  man  than  he. 

The  ranking  duty  non-com,   he  knew  his  business  well, 

But  since  he  tumbled  down  the  pole,  O'Reilly's  gone  to  hell. 

Well,   O'Reilly  hit  the  bottle  after  six  years  up  the  pole. 
He  blew  himself  at  Casey's  Place  and  then  went  in  the  hole. 
He  drank  with  all  the  rookies  and  shoved  his  face  as  well. 
The  whole  outfit   is  on  the  bum;   O'Reilly's  gone  to  hell. 

Well,   O'Reilly  swiped  a  blanket  and  shoved  it  up,   I  hear. 

He  sold  it  for  a  dollar  and  invested  that   in  beer. 

He  licked  a  coffee-cooler  because  he  said  he'd  tell. 

He's  ten   days  absent  without  leave;   O'Reilly's  gone  to  hell. 

They'll   try  him  by  court-martial;   he'll    never  have  a  chance 
To  tell   them  that  his  mother  died  or  some  such  song-and-dance. 
He'll    soon  be  down  in  "Battery  Q"   a-sleeping'    in  a  cell, 
A  big,   red  "P"   stamped  on  his  back— O'Reilly's  gone  to  hell! 

O'Reilly's  gone  to  hell,    since  down  the  pole  he  fell. 
He  drank  up   all   the  bottles  the  whiskey-man  would  sell. 
They  ran  him  in  the  mill;   they've  got  him  in  there,    still. 
His  bob-tail's  coming  back  by  mail— O'Reilly' s  gone  to  hell.79 

When  men  "fell    down  the  pole,"   or  resumed  drinking  heavily  like  the 
apocryphal  Sergeant  O'Reilly,   they  often  pawned,   or  "shoved  up,"  govern- 
ment property  to  pay  for  more  alcohol.     This  was  strictly  forbidden,   and 
the  army  punished  it  severely  when  discovered.     Drunken   sergeants  and 
corporals  lost  the  respect  of  "rookies"   and  often  found  themselves 
thrown   into  the  company  of  loafing  "coffee  coolers"   and  other  disrepu- 
table soldiers.     Such  a  drunken  spree  as  O'Reilly  managed  meant  time  in 
the  "mi  11 "--the  guardhouse— or  the  disciplinary  company  or  battery, 
and,  for  non-commissioned  officers,    it  meant  the  loss  of  those  prized 
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chevrons.     As  in  O'Reilly's  case,    it   led   to  court-martial   and,   often, 
to  a  "bobtail"   or  bad  character  discharge.     The  army  would  not  change 
its  system  of  military  justice  to  give  poor  O'Reillys  "a  chance,"  but 
it  did,   under  the  prodding  of  President  Rutherford  B.   Hayes,    try  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  drink  from  the  army's  posts. 

Hayes,   a  long-time  friend  of  temperance,    signed  an  executive  order 
in  February  1881,   shortly  before  he  left  office,   which  prohibited  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  military  installations.     Adjutant  General 
Richard  C.   Drum  complied  by  issuing,   in  Sherman's  name,  General  Order 

24:     "By  direction  of  the  President  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at 

80 
Military  Posts  and  Stations   is  prohibited."         This  order,    it  seemed, 

would  remove  alcohol   from  the  army  at  the  stroke  of  a  pen.     Indeed,  Drum 

later  praised  the  order  and   stated  that   it  greatly  aided   sobriety  among 

81 
the  rank  and  file.         Meanwhile,   the  order  created  confusion,   intensi- 
fied by  the  post  traders'    lobby  and  by  Drum  himself.     At  the  urging  of 
the  traders  and  many  officers,  Drum  chose  to  define  "intoxicating  li- 
quors"  as  "ardent  spirits— brandy,   whiskey,   gin,   rum,   and  liquors  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  alcohol."     He  specifically  exempted  cider, 

op 

beer,   light  wines,   and  ale.         This  pleased  the  post  traders,   who  had 
large  stocks  of  these  beverages  in  their  inventories,   but   it  confused 
many  post  corrmanders  who  were  valliantly  trying  to  enforce  General  Order 
24.         National   temperance  groups  assailed  Drum's  clarifying  statement 
as  a  betrayal  of  the  President's  intentions,   and  the  governor  of  Kansas, 
a  dry  state,   complained   that  the  trader  at  Fort  Riley  used  the  order  to 

commence  selling  beer  and  wine,  quoting  the  Adjutant  General    as  the  ul- 

84 
timate  authority  for  this  illegal   action. 
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The  enlisted  men  turned  to  their  own  devices.     Some,   like  the  peti- 
tioners at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,   applauded  the  policy  and  cheered  that 
sales  of  "rank  poison"  would  no  longer  allow  post  traders  to  live  in 
"comfort  and  luxury."     "The  punishment   .    .    .   that  the  enlisted  man  suf- 
fers  .    .    .   £is]  for  the  most  part  but  the  effects  of  a  drunken  spree 
either  begun  or  ended  at  a  Post  Traders  f_ s i c j  bar."         Most  of  Company 
E  and  Company  I,  Third  Cavalry,   and  Company  E  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
all    stationed  at  Fort  Fred  Steele,   liked  the  army's  new  policy  on   li- 
quor  sales  and  told  Congressman  James  A.  Garfield  just  that.         How- 
ever, most  soldiers   still   wanted  to  drink,    at  least  occasionally.     By 
all   kinds  of  exotic  means,   these  men  brought   liquor  clandestinely  onto 
posts.     Other  soldiers  increasingly  patronized  the  "hog  ranches"   near 
e^ery  fort.     These  grubby  saloons  were  far  worse  than  the  post  traders' 

bars,   in  the  view  of  most  army  officers,   because  they  also  harbored  big- 

87 
time  gamblers  and  hordes  of  prostitutes.         Hayes*   order  was  a  magnif- 
icent failure,   and  compulsory  temperance  for  the  army  did  not  last. 
However,   it  tried  to  eliminate  heavy  drinking,  much  as  the  canteen  con- 
cept tried  to  discourage  drunkenness.     Both  reinforced  the  new  image  of 
an  efficient,   respectable,   professional  rank  and  file. 

The  army  always  retained  the  option  of  forcing  soldiers  to  con- 
form.    The  temperance  order  and  the  canteens  may  have  played  upon  the 
pride,  fellowship,   and  decency  of  enlisted  men.     However,   the  military 
justice  system,   as  thousands  of  enlisted  men  discovered,   operated  upon 
their  fear  of  punishment.     The  Army  and  Navy  Journal    editorialized  in 
praise  of  the  fairness  of  the  system,   and  even   an  officer  as  astute  as 

Emory  Upton   accepted  its  basic  premises  and  methods  of  prosecution  and 

88 
punishment.         Throughout  this  period,   the  court-martial   remained  the 
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only  avenue  through  which  all   offenses,   even  minor  ones,  could  be  hand- 
led.    As  a  result,   there  was  an  average  of  one  court-martial   conviction 
for  evey  ten  soldiers  per  year  during  the  post-Civil  War  period.     Some 
crimes,   such  as  absence  without  leave,   desertion,   embezzlement,   assault, 
mutiny,   and  manslaughter,   had   to  be  tried  by  court-martial   by  their  very 
nature.     But  minor  offenses,   such  as  loss  of   a  buffalo-fur  coat  or  a 

pickaxe,   or  failure  to   attend  roll-call    on  time,   were  court-martial   of- 

89 

fenses,   too.         In  1876,   there  were  2,027  convictions  for  "failure  to 

attend  drill,   roll-call,    etc."   and  1,568  for  "drunkenness,   not  on  duty," 

90 
out  of  a  staggering  11,941  total   court-martial   convictions.         By 

1880,   the  number  of  convictions  had  dropped  to  1,650,   but  the  army  still 

91 
wasted  a  great  deal   of  time  trying  petty  offenses. 

Minor  offenders  and  soldiers  not  yet  sent  before  a  court-martial 
continued  to  be  locked  up   in  small,   foul-smelling  post  guardhouses. 
However,   the  army  did  improve   its  system  of  incarcerating  major  offend- 
ers during  the  mid-   and  late-1870s.     It  constructed  a  military  prison   at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,   and  there,   rather  than   at  the  state  peniten- 
tiaries to  which   it  previously  sent  them,  were  housed   soldiers  found 

92 
guilty  of  major  crimes.         By  1878,   Leavenworth,   under  the  command  of 

Captain  A.   P.  Blunt,   contained  337  convicts.     Blunt's  prison  regimen  was 

a  rigid  mixture  of  farm  work,  to  make  the  prison  as  self-sufficient  as 

possible,   and  carpentry  or  shoemaking  as  part  of  a  vocational  program  to 

supply  the  army  with  furniture  and   shoes  while  teaching  the  convicts  a 

93 
useful  trade  to  pursue  upon  their  release. 

Another  welcome   improvement  in  military  justice  was  the  virtual 
elimination  of  especially  vicious  forms  of  punishment.     These  punish- 
ments,   illegal   relics  of  the  antebellum  army,   included  tying  up  by  the 
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thumbs,   staking  out  the  soldier   in  a  spread-eagle  position  for  hours  on 
end,  branding  on  the  hip,   hand,   or  cheek,   and  bucking-and-gagging,   or 

tying  up  the  offender   in  a  doubled-over  position   and  placing  a  firm  gag 

94 
in  his  mouth.         Doubtless,   the  long-overdue  abandonment  of  such 

torturous  punishments  prevented  some  soldiers  from  deserting,   but  basic 
inequities   in  the  army's  system  of  military  justice  still   remained. 

A  very  serious  grievance  enlisted  men  had  was  the  lack  of  standard- 
ized court-martial   sentences.     Each  court-martial   could  impose  penalties 
upon  soldiers  as   it  saw  fit,   and     since  no  enlisted  men  could  serve  on  a 
court-martial,   soldiers  often  felt  themselves  to  be  helpless  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  vindictive  superiors.     As  a  result  of  the  composition  and 
authority  of  courts-martial,   these  bodies  handed  down  wildly  varying 
sentences  for  similar  offenses.     "No  wonder  Private  Bayonet  loses  faith 
in  justice,"  one  soldier  explained   in  1877,   "when  he  finds  that  Private 

Ramrod  receives  only  one  month's   imprisonment  for  precisely  the  same 

95 
offense  for  which  he  received  three."         Soldiers  complained,   too,   of 

special  privileges  granted  to  officers  under  the  system.     For  instance, 
a  soldier  accused  of  an  offense  went  to  the  guardhouse,   remaining  there 
through  the  trial   and  until   the  court  announced  a  verdict.     He  received 
no  pay  during  the  entire  period.     Before  the  court-martial   could  an- 
nounce the  verdict,   a  reviewing  officer  had  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  proceedings.     Sometimes  the  complete  court-martial   process  took  six 
months   to  a  year.     For  those  found  innocent,   there  was  neither  compensa- 
tion nor  apology;   for  those  found  guilty,   the  months  in  the  guardhouse 
did  not  count  toward  completion  of  the  sentence.     Officers  charged  with 
an  offense,   however,   were   simply  confined  to  their  quarters,  with  pay. 
If  found  guilty  and  deprived  of  all   or  part  of  their  pay,   officers  could 
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appeal  the  verdict  and  retain  their  full  pay  until  the  day  on  which  the 

96 

appeal  was  rejected.    During  the  1880s  and  1890s,  the  army  grappled 

with  these  inequities  in  the  light  of  several  sensational  cases  which 
brought  it  unwanted  publicity.  Not  until  1916,  though,  did  it  enact 
substantial  changes  in  the  system  of  military  justice. 

The  appointment  of  Brigadier  General  Richard  C.  Drum  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Adjutant  General  in  July  1880  brought  a  wide  range  of  reforms 
within  his  crucial  department.  The  retiring  Adjutant  General,  Brigadier 
General  Edward  D.  Townsend,  was  not  blind  to  the  need  for  reform  and  had 
taken  great  interest  in  raising  standards  of  recruitment.  However,  his 

first  concern  had  always  been  the  protection  of  the  staff's  favorable 

98 
political  and  military  position.    Drum,  on  the  other  hand,  had  known 

life  in  the  ranks.  He  had  been  a  volunteer  private  in  the  Mexican  War, 

99 
winning  a  lieutenant's  corrnission  in  the  regular  army.    Drum  had  a 

natural  concern  for  improving  the  lot  of  enlisted  men  and  easing  the 
boredom  and  monotony  of  life  at  army  posts.  Quite  possibly,  this  con- 
cern, as  well  as  pressure  from  the  post  traders,  led  him  to  allow  sales 
of  beer,  cider,  and  light  wines  at  army  installations  after  Hayes1  order 
of  1881.  Drum  also  reported  to  Congress  the  number  of  men  eligible  for 
longevity  or  reenlistment  bonuses.  He  pushed  for  the  recognition  of  he- 
roic corporals  and  sergeants  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
merit,  revived  in  1878,  and  he  devised  a  series  of  competitions  and 
prizes  for  excellence  in  rifle  marksmanship.    The  new  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral also  curbed  the  post  traders'  opportunities  for  fleecing  new  sol- 
diers at  the  army's  recruit  depots.  He  ordered  the  government  to  sell 
at  cost  the  mess  utensils  and  cleaning  supplies  which  recruits  needed, 
thus  preventing  the  traders  from  selling  these  items  as  a  monopoly  and 
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overpricing  them.    In  1881,  Drum  ordered  oil  lamps  to  replace  can- 
dles in  the  barracks,  and  this  made  the  soldiers'  living  quarters  far 

10? 
more  pleasant  after  dark. 

Drum's  series  of  reforms  continued  into  the  1880s.     His  initiative 
led  to  the  issuance  of  The  Soldier's  Handbook,  the  first  manual  for  re- 
cruits ever  published  by  the  army.     Drum  also  attempted  to  keep  new  sol- 
diers at  recruit  depots  long  enough  for  a  thorough  basic  training  before 
sending  them  as  replacements  to  line  units.     He  waged  a  successful  cam- 
paign for  Congressional   appropriations  for  major   improvements  in  bar- 

i  no 

racks  construction   at  many  posts.  When  Drum  retired  in  1889,   his 

assistant,  Colonel  John  C.  Kelton,   succeeded  him.     Kelton,   a  reformer 
who  had  advocated  revision  of  the  military  justice  system  and  had  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  canteens  and  sports  programs  for  enlisted 
men,  continued  Drum's  work  and  the  reforming  tradition  within  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Department.  04 

Drum  and  his  successors  revolutionized  recordkeeping  and  the  re- 
porting of  statistics  related  to  the  troops.     With  Drum's  appointment  in 
1880,   he  began  regular  reports  of  the  civilian  occupations  of  recruits, 
nationality  of  new  soldiers,    average  age  and  height  of  accepted  candi- 
dates,  and  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  those  not  enlisted.     From  these 
figures,   published  annually  in  the  War  Department's  report  to  Congress, 
a  far  sharper  picture  of  the  army's  rank  and  file  emerges.105     Drum 
also  instituted  a  new  section  in  the  report  which  treated  the  strength 
and  readiness  of  state  military  units.     Although  not  all   states  sent  him 
returns,   he  printed  the  figures  he  did  receive,   thus  providing  accurate 
information  on  the  emerging  National  Guard.  Doubtless,   as  a  result 

of  this  modernized  recordkeeping,  officers  could  see  more  clearly  many 
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basic  facts  about  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army  and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  state  forces. 

The  enlisted  men  found  a  sympathetic  friend  in  Congress  as  well. 
Senator  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,   a  well-known  Union  general  of  the  Civil 
War,   took  an  active  interest  both   in  reorganizing  the  army  and  in  re- 
forming conditions  of  enlisted  life.     It   is  Burnside" s  great  misfortune 
to  be  forever  linked  with  the  disaster  at  Fredericksburg,   for  he  actual- 
ly was  a  humane  and  popular  commander  who  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  men.     Many  Civil  War  veterans  remembered  his  frequent   in- 
spections of  mess  halls   to  insure  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  ser- 
ved.    Burnside' s  concern  for  the  safety  of  his  command,   at  the  risk  of 
his  own,    during  the  ocean  voyage  preceeding  his  successful   North  Caro- 
lina coastal  expedition  of  1862,   was   legendary  in  his  Ninth  Corps.1"07 
As  a  young  lieutenant  only  a  few  years  out  of  West  Point,   Burnside  had 
invented  a  practical  breechloading  carbine  for  mounted  troops,   and  he 
had  also  designed  a  comfortable  and  utilitarian  uniform  for  his  First 
Rhode  Island  Infantry  in  1861.108 

Burnside' s  military  career  was  stormy  and  controversial,   but  he,   as 
a  former  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,   was  one  of  the  Union's 
best-known  generals.     Despite  his   lack  of  sophistication   in  his  dealing 
with  Copperheads  and  their  sympathizers  in  wartime  Ohio,  Burnside  par- 
layed his  military  fame  into  a  successful  political  career  in  postwar 
Rhode  Island.     In  1875,   this  colorful    and   still-popular  Civil  War  hero 
entered  the  Senate,   where  his  military  experience  led  to  his  appointment 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.     The  sudden   illness  and  death  of 
his  wife  in  1876  created  a  severe  personal   crisis,   possibly  a  nervous 
breakdown,  for  Burnside.  By  1878,   however,   he  put  his  grief  behind 
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and  busied  himself  with  Congressional   duties,   including  the  advocacy  of 
important  changes  for  the  army. 

Burnside  proposed  a  number  of  reforms  within  the  large  army  reorgan- 
ization bill   of  1878-1879  which  bears  his  name.     The  bill   was  an  attempt 
to   institute  far-ranging  reforms   to  modernize  the  army,   to  make  it  more 
efficient,   and  to  condense  all    army  regulations  into  a  compact,   updated 
code.     Burnside  did  not  forget  the  enlisted  men  while  planning  these 
reforms.     Doubtless  with  the  support  of  Democratic  Representative  George 
Dibrell,  who  served  on  Burnside' s  joint  comnittee  and  had  already  shown 
an  interest  in  pay  increases,  Burnside  proposed  a  new  pay  scale  of  $16 
per  month  for  corporals,   $20  for  sergeants,   and  proportional   increases 
for  senior  sergeants.110     The  reoganization  bill    also  provided  for  the 
abolition  of  the  position  of  post  trader.  This  bow  to  free  enter- 

prise would  have  helped  enlisted  men  by  eliminating  the  monopoly  on 
necessary  goods  which   the  traders  enjoyed,  which  would  have  lowered 
prices  on  many  of  these   items.     Burnside's  bill   also  required  monthly 
paydays  whenever  feasible,   to  replace  the  official  policy  of  paying  the 
troops  once  every  two  months.112     The  bill    stressed  the  need  for  regu- 
lar paydays,   even  on  the  frontier,   and  that  would  have  made  the  enlisted 
men's  financial  condition  considerably  better.     Burnside's  committee 
proposed  as  well   a  standard  five-year  first  enlistment  and  reenlistment 

terms  of  three  years,   in  the  hope  of  making  retention  more  attractive  to 

113 
good  soldiers.  Although  Burnside's  bill   did  not  pass,   the  changes 

it  advocated  were  indicative  of  things  Congress  could  do  to   improve  the 
army. 

Burnside's   legacy  to  the  rank   and  file  of  the  army  included  the  in- 
troduction of  a  crucial    issue,   retirement  provisions  for  enlisted  men. 
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Since  1861,  officers  had  had  the  option  of  retirement  with  pensions,  but 
old  soldiers  could  turn  only  to  the  Soldier's  Home  in  Washington,  estab- 
lished in  1851   and  supported  by  a  monthly  withholding  of  twelve  and  one 
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half  cents  from  each  enlisted  man's  pay.  Some  kind-hearted  offi- 

cers, worried  about  the  fate  of  their  aging  long-service  men,  waived  re- 
enlistment  physical   examinations  for  them,   so  that  they  could  remain  in 

the  army  longer,   or  helped  them  to  save  their  money  toward  the  day  when 
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they  could  no  longer  serve   in  the  army.  Other  old  soldiers,   how- 

ever,  had  no  such  friends  in  shoulderstraps  and  found  themselves  turned 
loose  with  little  money  and  few  useful   skills  when  the  army  deemed  them 
physically  unfit.      It   is  not  surprising,   therefore,   that  soldiers  batted 
around  retirement  schemes  within  the  pages  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal, 
which  always   welcomed  discussion.     One  "old  soldier"   suggested  a  monthly 
pension  for  enlisted  retirees,   to  be  paid  to  them  whether  they  remained 

1  1  c 

in  the  United  States  or  emigrated  upon  retirement.  Another  writer 

called  for  a  pension  of  "seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  pay  at  date  of 
discharge,  noncommissioned  officers  to  have  not  less  than  five  years  in 
their  rank  .    .    .    ,   otherwise  the  pension  of  the  next  lower  grade." 

In  April   1880,   the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported a  bill   to  grant  small   pensions  to  non-commissioned  officers  with 
a  minimum  of  thirty  years'    service.     Burnside,   a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee,  had  argued  hard  for  the  inclusion  of  privates   in  its  provisions. 
Nevertheless,   he  recognized  the  importance  of  the  legislation  as  a  first 
step,   and  spoke  strongly  in  its  favor: 

.    .    .  The  retired  list  created  by  this  bill   will  be  very 
small,   as  few  non-commissioned  officers   live  to  serve  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years.     These  men  could  not  have  remained  on 
duty  and  served  as  non-commissioned  officers  for  thirty  years 
without  being  good  men,    .    .    .   and  the  same  amount  of  industry, 
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faithfulness,  and  bravery  in  civil  life  would  have  given  them 
competencies  of  some  sort,  in  all  probability.  They  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves  now;  and  here  we  are  higgling 
at  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  will  put  probably  sixty  or  one 
hundred  of  them  on  the  retired  list.  We  were  not  actuated  by 
such  feelings  when  the  country  was  in  danger.    .    .    A™ 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill   denounced  its  cost  to  the  taxpayers,   and 

others  argued   that  civil    servants  deserved  retirement  e\/ery  bit  as  much 

as  did  soldiers.     Burnside,   seeing  the  justice  in  the  arguments  of  the 

latter  group,   agreed  to  vote  for  a  retirement  bill   for  the  civil   service 

when  one  was  reported  from  the  proper  committee.     However,   that  pledge 

did  not  save  the  soldier's  retirement  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  only 
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to  die  in  the  House.  But  victory  was  not  far  away,  even   if  Burn- 

side  did  not  live  to  see  it.     In  1885,  Congress  finally  passed  a  retire- 
ment law  for  the  rank  and  file,   thus  encouraging  good  men  who  liked  mil- 
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itary  life  to  make  a  career  of  the  army. 

Of  all   the  reforms  begun  during  the  years  1876-1881,   perhaps  the 
most  symbolic,   and  certainly  the  most  popular  with  army  officers,  was 
the  new  emphasis   on  marksmanship  and  target  practice.     Prior  to  the  late 
1870s,   official    army  policy  had  frowned  on  target  practice  as  an  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  amnunition,   a  reflection  of  the  economy  moves 
which  affected  all    aspect  of  army  life  as  well    as  an  attitude  toward 
military  proficiency  rooted  in  the  era  of  smoothbore  muskets  and  limited 
firepower.     Some  off i cers  and  civilians,   however,   challenged  the  tradi- 
tional   army  policy  for  many  years.     William  C.   Church  propagandized  end- 
lessly for  the  National  Rifle  Association   and  its  Creedmore  rifle  meets, 

and  letters  in  his  Army  and  Navy  Journal   demonstrate  that  many  officers 
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shared  his  enthusiasm.  The  National  Rifle  Association,  founded  to 

encourage  marksmanship  in  the  army  and  the  militia,   counted  Burnside  and 
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Major  General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock   among   its  early  presidents  and 

122 
Church  as  its  driving  force.  United  Service  and  the  Journal   of  the 

Military  Service  Institution  of  the  United  States  devoted  articles  in 
their  issues  to  the  subject  of  rifle  proficiency.     Doubtless,   Emory 

Upton's  infantry  tactics,   which  called  for  frequent  use  of  skirmishers, 
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demanded   skilled  troops  with  marksmanship  ability.  The  single-shot 

model-1873  Springfield  rifles  and  carbines  which  the  army  issued  to  the 

troops  had  a  long  range  but  a  relatively  slow  rate  of  fire,   so  soldiers 

using  them  had  to  be  accurate  shots  to  obtain  an  advantage  over  Indian 
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foes  armed  with  repeating  rifles  or  swift,   deadly  bows  and  arrows. 

These  reasons  had  some  weight  in  changing  army  policy  regarding  the  use 

of  precious,   expensive  ammunition   in  practice  sessions,   but  the  most 

compelling  reason  for  instituting  regular  target  practice  was  that 

voiced  by  Church  in  1877: 

The  adoption  of  a  systematic  course  of  instruction   in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  .    .    .   ,   and  the  competitions  which  would 
follow  .    .    .   would  do  much  to   induce  the  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  to  take  an  additional    interest  in  their 
duties,   and  help  to  make  the  Service  more  popular  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.     Its  military  advantages  need  no 
argument.125 

To  this  end,  Adjutant  General   Drum  established  an  army  marksmanship 
program  in  1881.     Individual   soldiers  would  receive  badges  for  profi- 
ciency with  small    arms.     Companies  would  compete  amongst  themselves  for 
trophies.     Artillery  batteries  would  challenge  each  others'    accuracy  of 
fire  and  deftness  in  handling  the  guns;   the  best  battery  would  also  get 
a  special   cannoneers'    trophy.  In  Drum's  program  is  the  basis  for 

present-day  army  marksmanship   awards  and  competitions.     The  army's  suc- 
cess at  the  Creedmore  meets  of  1880  gave  Drum's  program  great  impetus 

127 

and  acceptance.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  marksmanship  program 
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was  a  new  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  among  enlisted  men,   who  no  longer 

viewed  themselves  merely  as  government-paid  day  laborers  or  uniformed 
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errand  boys  for  their  officers.  In  the  long  run,   the  soldier  be- 

came an  efficient,   interchangeable  part  of  a  smoothly-run,    truly  mili- 
tary machine.     In  terms  of  the  personal   lives  of  the  men,   however,   this 
change  had   its  drawbacks. 

For  everything  gained   through  progress,   something  else  is   lost. 
For  the  enlisted  men  of  the  1870s,   the  emergence  of  a  "new  army"  with 
more  professional   attitudes  and  expectations   led  to  the  abolition  of  an 
archaic  but  essential   feature  of  life  as  they  had  known   it.     Since  1802, 
each  company  in  the  army  had  been  allowed  to  keep  varying  numbers  of  wo- 
men on   its   rolls  as  laundresses.      In  the  1870s,   the  ratio  of  laundresses 
to  enlisted  men  was  two  per  thirty-seven  men   in  each  company  or  battery; 

each  woman  received  a  ration  per  day  and  two  dollars  a  month  from  each 
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soldier  for  whom  she  washed  clothes.  Not  surprisingly,  most  of  the 

laundresses  were  the  wives  of  enlisted  men,   and  their  earnings  played  a 

crucial   role  in  stretching  their  soldier-husbands'   pay  sufficiently  to 

support  a  family.     Indeed,   without  the  laundresses,   virtually  no  enlist- 
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ed  men  could  have  married  and  enjoyed  any  form  of  family  life. 

Laundresses,    like  the  enlisted  men  they  served,   were  a  veritable  cross- 
section  of  working-class  America.     Some  were  shrewish,   dishonest,   and 
foul -tempered,    but  most  were  hard-working  women  devoted  to  their  hus- 
bands,  their  children,    and  the  army.     Many  officers  and  officers'   wives 

objected  to  the  laundresses'   presence  on  posts;   the  washerwomen,   their 
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critics  claimed,   were  raucous  and  bawdy.  Such  complaints  had  been 

heard  for  half  a  century,   but  laundresses  remained  a  feature  of  the  "old 

army"  nevertheless. 
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The  new  army,  however,   had  no  room  for  the  merely  traditional   or 
sentimental.     When  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  considered 
abolishing  the  position  of  laundress  as  an  economy  measure,  many  offi- 
cers sprang  to  second  it.     The  most  influential   officer  of  all,  General 
Sherman,  wrote:      "In  the  field  they  are  out  of  place.    .    .    .   Soldiers 

can  do  their  own  washing,   therefore,   laundresses  could  be  dispensed 
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with,   and  there  would  be  a  saving.    .    .    ."  Others  were  more 

vehement.     "Get  rid  of  them!"    stated  Lieutenant  Colonel   R.    I.   Dodge. 

"It  is  an  absurd  continuation  of  a  custom  which  grew  out  of  other  wants 

133 
of  the  men  of  the  company  than  washing  clothes."  Those  who  spoke 

out  for  retention  of  the  laundresses,    however,   noted  only  the  savings 

to  the  army  which  they  believed  the  washerwomen  created.     Adjutant 

General  Townsend,   a  traditionalist  on  some  matters,  favored  keeping  the 

laundresses,   at  the  rate  of  only  two  per  company,   because  he  foresaw  no 

134 
cheaper  method  of  keeping  uniforms  clean.  Army  officers,  who  never 

during  this  period  granted  or   accepted  any  absolute  right  of  enlisted 
men  to  marry,  rarely  commented  on  the  human  misery  that  would  be  caused 
if  the  army  ended  its  official   sanction  of  company  laundresses. 

Enlisted  men  viewed  the  issue  of  laundresses  in  terms  of  that  per- 
sonal hardship.  One,  writing  in  1876,  argued  that  economy  and  the  tru- 
ism "that  women  are  created  for  household  duties"  insured  that  the  cus- 
tom of  company  laundresses  would  always  be  best  for  the  army.  To  abol- 
ish the  washerwoman's  jobs  would  be  ewery  bit  "as  impracticable  as  the 

plated  fsicl  blouse"  of  1872,   the  despised  article  of  clothing  which  the 

135 
army  had  jettisoned  after  only  three  years.  However,  when   it  be- 

came apparent  that  the  officers  and  their  Congressional   friends  would 
have  their  way  and  abolish  the  laundresses,  many  enlisted  men  pleaded 
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with  them  to  change  their  minds.     In  1878,   an  act  which  abolished  the 
position  of  laundress  over  a  five-year  period,   as  their  soldier- 
husbands'    enlistments  expired,  passed  Congress  as  part  of  the  Army 

I  or 

Appropriations  Act.  This  provision  was  coupled  with  more  stringent 

restrictions   on  the  enlistment  and  reenlistment  of  married  men.     As  one 

anguised   sergeant  wrote  to  Burnside,  this  legislation   disrupted  many 

lives  in  the  army's   rank  and  file: 

...    I  ask  you   in  the  name  of  God  ...   to  do  something  for 
us.    ...   I  have  given  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  my 
country.   ...    I  have  three  beautiful   children  whom  I 
idolize,   and  if  I   am  thrown  on  the  world  the  poor-house  will 
be  my  lot,   and  death  sooner  than  that.     At  least  allow  all 
who  have  re-enlisted  as  married  men  to  remain  in  the  Army  as 
long  as  they  wish,   and  let  the  laundresses  die  out  as  their 
places  become  vacant  by  means  of  death  or  non-re-enlistment. 

But  the  Burnside  Bill,  which  would  at   least  have  raised  the  pay  of  such 
a  sergeant  and  allowed  him  a  better  chance  of  supporting  his  wife  and 
family,  met  defeat   in  Congress.     There  was  no  one  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  enlisted  man  in  such  a  matter  as  the  retention  of  the  laun- 
dresses,  an  archaic,  unprofessional,   but,  from  his  point  of  view,  vital 
portion  of  his  everyday  life. 

The  soldier's  friends,   then,  presented  him  with  a  mixed  bag  of  re- 
forms.    Some  reforms  benefited  him  and  made  his  life  more  pleasant  in 
little  ways.     Other  gave  him  esprit  de  corps  and  pride,  molding  him  into 
the   image  foreseen  by  his  officers  as  that  proper  for  modern  armies. 
Still   others,   such  as  temperance  by  compulsion   and  abolition  of  the 
laundresses,   disrupted  his  daily  life,   removed  what  few  choices  he  had 
from  his  grasp,   and  oftentimes  disheartened  him.     Perceptive  soldiers 
probably  noticed  that  truly  fundamental   changes,   especially  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  severe  caste  system  of  officer-enlisted  relations  and  the 
equalization  of  the  harsh  and  discriminatory  system  of  military  justice, 
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never  received  serious  discussion   among  army  officers,   in  Congress,  or  by 
military  periodicals.     Rather,   all   reforms  in  enlisted   life  in  the  "new 
army,"   as   in  the  post-1890  United  States  Navy,  were  predicated  on   a 
single  factor,   "the  good  of  the  service,"  as  defined  by  officers.     In 
the  navy,  this  meant  preference  for  enlisting  "all -American"   sailors 
from  small-town  and  rural  America,   and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  first- 
generation  European   immigrants,   Chinese-Americans,   and  blacks  from  all 

100 
navy  ratings  but  messman  and  servant  by  1910.  In  the  army,   always 

the  larger  and  less  aristocratic  service,   the  same  process  led  to  a  less 
spectacular  but  steady  decline   in  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  ranks 

by  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,   as  well   as  the  continuation  of 

139 
segregationist  policies  toward  black   soldiers. 

All  of  this   is  not  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  ultimate  motives  of  the 
reformers.     Burnside,   Drum,   Holabird,  Kelton,   and  their  like-minded  col- 
leagues  were  sincere  men  who  wanted  to  improve  life  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  United  States  Army.     But  they  were  men  of  their  class  and  of 
their  time.     They  viewed  reform  as  being  definitely  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  military  caste  system,  which   seems  too  rigid  and  stern 
to  more  modern  eyes  but  seemed  a  simple  fact  of  life  to  their  contempo- 
raries.    The  system,   being  so  necessary  to  the  army  as  they  envisaged 
it,   had  to  be  preserved  at  any  cost,   even  if  that  cost  included  a  dual 
system  of  military  justice.     Enlistment,   they  believed,  was  a  bargain; 
if  the  soldier  received  food,   clothing,   and  shelter,   he  gave  up   autonomy 
and  individuality  for  these   items.     Servicemen's  rights  and  the  conflict 
between  citizenship  and  military  duty  were  concepts  defined  and  debated 
nearly  a  century  later,   but  if  few  army  officers  could  imagine  a  world 
in  which  such   issues  existed,   then  so  could  few  of  the  nineteenth-century 
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enlisted  men  who  accepted  as  simply  a  part  of  life  the  problems  and 
inequities  of  the  "old  army."     The  soldiers'   friends,   then,   brought 
needed  changes   to  several   aspects  of  army  life  in  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
but   it  would  be  the  task  of  post-World  War  II   reformers   to  bring  to  the 
lives  of  the  rank  and  file  some  semblance  of  democracy. 
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CHAPTER  V 

UNCLE  SAM'S  ORPHANS: 
Black  Soldiers  and  the  Modernizing  Army 


The  reforming   impulse  affected  directly  the  lives  of  all   enlisted 
men.     But  the  army  really  listened  to  the  problems  of  the  rank  and  file  in 
only  thirty- six  of  the  forty  regiments.     The  remaining  four  were  differ- 
ent in  a  way  that  marked  all    aspects  of  their  military  career,  for  their 
enlisted  force  was  composed  entirely  of  black  men.     Viewed  by  many  in  the 
post-Civil  War  army  as  an  experiment,   the  two  black  cavalry  and  two  black 
infantry  regiments  made  splendid  records  for  themselves  in  combat  and  in 
garrison.     However,   their  achievements  went   largely  unnoticed  in  their 
day  by  all  Americans  except  their  fellow  blacks.     Only  with  the  rise  of 
black  consciousness  and  Afro-American  studies  in  the  1960s  did  the 
Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cav- 
alry take  their  rightful   places  in  the  military  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  blacks  rarely  received  credit  for  their  military  exploits, 
there  had  been  black   soldiers  and  sailors  in  most  of  America's  wars. 
Colonial  militia  laws  were  often  contradictory  on  the  subject  of  blacks 
in   arms,   especially  as  the  institution  of  slavery  established  itself  af- 
ter 1650.     Whites  feared   slave  revolts,   and  poor  whites  resented  bearing 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  militia  duty,    but  all  whites   recognized,   too, 
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that  they  needed  the  services  of  every  able-bodied  man  when  Indian  at- 
tacks threatened.     As  a  compromise  measure,  many  colonies  enrolled 
blacks  primarily  as  musicians  and  laborers.       in  wars,   however,  the 
role  expanded.     Blacks  served  in  varied  combat  and  non-combat  capacities 
during  the  colonial  wars  against  the  French;    in  some  colonies,   such  ser- 
vices   led  to  emancipation  for  soldier-slaves. 

Slaves  and  freedmen  volunteered  readily  for  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, even  though  George  Washington   at  first  opposed  their  use.     Despite 
continuing  disapproval  by  the  southern  colonies  and  a  Congressional    at- 
tempt to  discharge  all   black  soldiers  during  1775,   New  England  leaders 

3 
and  military  units  accepted  and  employed  black  volunteers.       By  the 

end  of  1776,   the  desperate  position  of  the  patriot  cause  forced  more 

states  to  recruit  blacks  at  least  as  substitutes,  with  promises  of 

emancipation  for  those  still    in  bondage.     Led  by  the  example  of  Rhode 

Island,  which  employed  an  entire  battalion  of  slaves  and  freedmen, 

other  New  England  states,  New  York,   and  Maryland  accepted  blacks  for 

service  in  regiments  of  the  Continental  Line;   Virginia  allowed  blacks 

to  enroll   in   its  militia,  provided  they  were  already  free  men.     Most 

blacks  served  with  or  near  whites,   and  many  black  musicians  entered  oth- 

4 
erwise  all-white  companies.       The  manumissions  which  resulted  from  the 

service  of  black  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  helped  to  create  a  substan- 

5 
tn  al   free  black   community  in  several   northern   and  border  states.' 

The  revolutionary  idealism  of  the  1770s  and  early  1780s  ebbed  as 

the  eighteenth  century  ended,   and,   as  one  result  of  this  process,   blacks 

lost  the  right  to  military  service.     The  Militia  Act  of  1792  required 

enrollment  of  all    able-bodied  white  males  of  military  age,   and  all 

states  except  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  interpreted  it  to  exclude  the 
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enlistment  of  blacks,   slave  or  free.     Freedmen  served  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina forces  until   1812;   thereafter,   as  in  the  other  two  states,   they 
served  as  musicians  only.       Despite  this  policy,   black  volunteers 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812,   and  free  black  militiamen  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  New  Orleans  campaign.       The  postwar  regular  army,   however, 
restricted  enlistment  to  free  white  males  by  general   order  in  1820,   in 
official   army  regulations   the  following  year.     Thus,   army  policy,   not  an 

Q 

act  of  Congress,  prohibited  blacks  from  serving.       Slaves  and  freedmen 
continued  to  labor  for  the  army  in  a  variety  of  projects  throughout  the 

antebellum  period,   and  blacks  offered  invaluable  services  as  scouts  and 

g 
guides  during  the  Second  Seminole  War.       But  white  Americans   largely 

forgot  the  black  military  tradition,   until   necessity  once  again  forced 
the  army  and  Congress  to  turn  to  blacks  to  provide  crucial  manpower. 

When  civil   war  broke  out  in  1861,   northern  blacks  recognized  the 
contest  as  an  opportunity  to  destroy  slavery  in  the  rebellious  states, 
and  they  flocked  to  the  colors.     They  were  promptly  turned  away  by  fed- 
eral  and  state  authorities,  who   insisted  that  the  war  was  a  white  man's 
fight.         The  Union's  first  use  of  blacks  was   its  employment  of  run- 
away slaves  in  a  traditional   role,   as  laborers  for  invading  northern 
armies.     The  employment  of  southern  blacks,  which  reached  the  tens  of 
thousands  before  the  war  ended,  freed  many  white  soldiers  to  perform 
duties  related  to  combat.         Meanwhile,   Union  generals  of  abolitionist 
sentiments  tried   to  enlist  southern  blacks  as  soldiers.     Despite  offi- 
cial  rebuffs   in  the  early  days  of  the  war,   these  men  succeeded   in  chang- 
ing government  policy  by  the  end  of  1862,   as  the  ebb  in  Union  fortunes 
and  a  shortage  of  white  volunteers  forced  the  Lincoln  Administration  to 
change   its  mind  on  the  proper  role  of  blacks  in  the  fighting.     The  First 
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South  Carolina  Infantry,  formed   in  1862,   was  the  first  black   unit,   but 
others  soon  followed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  state  governments  of 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,   Illinois,  Michigan,   and  Mas- 
sachusetts.    These   state  units  included  both  northern  blacks  and  south- 
ern slaves  whom  the  state  recruiting  agents  had  persuaded  to  sign  up. 
Most  of  these  regiments  came  under  ultimate  federal   control,   but  the 
two  from  Massachusetts  remained   in  the  state  forces   and  became  the  most 
famous  black  units  of  the  war,   due  in  part  to  the   stirring  and  romantic 

charge  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Massachusetts  on  Fort  Wagner,   South  Carolina, 

12 
in  1863. 

In  all,   over  180,000  blacks  served   in  more  than  140  regiments  and 
independent  battalions,  the  bulk  of  these  within  the  federally-organized 
United  States  Colored  Troops.     Blacks  served  with  distinction   in  all 
three  combat  arms,   and  sixteen  black   soldiers  won  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Although  only  six  enlisted  blacks  received  battlefield  commissions,   doz- 
ens of  influential,    educated  northern  blacks  were  commissioned  directly 

from  civil    life.     The  highest-ranking  black  officer  was  a  lieutenant 

13 
colonel.         In  any  event,   black  troops  faced  enormous  barriers  of  pre- 
judice.    Many  northern  whites,   especially  Irish   immigrants,   despised 

blacks,   at   least  until   they  realized  that  black  soldiers  could  stop  a 

14 
bullet  as  well    as  any  white.         The  white  soldiers  themselves  often 

rejected  the  notion  of  arming  blacks,   until  the  War  Department  announced 

that   it  would  officer  many  black   companies  with  white  enlisted  men  se- 

15 
lected  by  commissioning  boards.         The  government  paid  black  privates 

only  $10  per  month,   and   it  deducted  $3  from  that  sum  for  uniform  re- 
placement costs.     After  a  prolonged  fight  by  black   leaders  and  their 
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abolitionist  allies,  Congress,   in  June  1864,   passed  an  equal-pay  bill 

1  c 

providing  retroactive  pay  for  all   of  their  military  service. 

The  record  of  black   troops  in  hundreds  of  fights  from  Millikin's 
Bend  to  Richmond  was  excellent.     Many  general   officers  applauded  their 
courage,   tenacity,   and  discipline.     Grant,  Sherman,   and  Sheridan,   how- 
ever, were  never  completely  convinced,   probably  because  these  men,   the 
North's  most  distinguished  generals,    never  happened  to  have  served  with 
substantial  numbers  of  black  troops  in  their  immediate  commands.     This 
fact  would  have   ill   effects  for  blacks  in  the  regular  army  during  the 
postwar  period. 

In  1866,    as  regiments  of  the  United  States  Colored  Troops  continued 
to  garrison  the  conquered  South,   Congress  debated  the  status  of  blacks 
in  the  regular  army.     Republicans  created   in  the  act  of  July  28,   1866 
six  black   regular  army  regiments,   two  of  cavalry  and  four  of  infantry. 
These  regiments,   by  law,   had  white  officers  only;   blacks  filled  all   en- 
listed ranks  from  sergeant  major  to  private.     This  was  official   seg- 
regation  and  an   indirect  rejection  of  the  black   army  officers  of  the 
Civil  War,   who,   unlike  their  white  volunteer  counterparts,   received  no 
offers  for  commissioned   service  in  the  postwar  army.     Blacks  had  no 
place  in  the  artillery,   because  Grant  and  Sherman,    ignoring  the  record 
of  black  batteries   in  the  Rebellion,   believed  artillery  skills  to  be  too 
complicated  for  "docile"   and  "ignorant"  ex-slaves  to  master.         Despite 
these  points,   the  six  black  regiments  authorized  in  1866  constituted  a 
large  step  forward  in  the  military  history  of  American  blacks. 

The  new  black  regiments  began  recruiting  during  the  sunnier  of  1866. 

The  Ninth  Cavalry  found  many  of  its  initial   recruits  in  the  New  Orleans 

18  -  19 

area.         The  Tenth  Cavalry  recruited  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
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The  Thirty-Eighth  Infantry  established  its  headquarters  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Missouri,   while  the  other  black  infantry  regiments,   the  Thirty- 
Ninth,   Fortieth,   and  Forty-First,   recruited   in  the  states  of  the  ex- 

20 

Confederacy."       After  they  were  organized,   the  two  cavalry  regiments 

went  west,   the  Ninth  to  Texas  and  the  Tenth  to  the  route  of  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad.     Of  the  infantry  regiments,   the  Thirty-Eighth  and 
Forty-First  followed  the  Ninth  Cavalry  to  the  Texas  frontier.     The  two 

remaining  infantry  units  garrisoned  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  and 

21 
enforced  Reconstruction.         In  1869,  Congress  reorganized  and  reduced 

the  regular  army  once  more;   the  black  infantry  regiments  were  among 
those  consolidated.  The  act  of  that  year  merged  the  two   infantry  regi- 
ments in  Texas  and  redesignated  them  the  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry.     Simi- 
larly, the  two  regiments  then   in  Louisiana  became  the  Twenty-Fifth 

22 
Infantry.         By  the  end  of  1869,   all   black  regiments  had  been  assigned 

to  serve  on  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  and  in  the  Indian  Territory,   some 

23 
of  the  roughest  duty  in  the  West.         From  1875  to  1881,   the  Ninth  Cav- 
alry campaigned  in  New  Mexico,  moving  next  to  Kansas  and  the  Indian 

24 
Territory."       The  infantry  regiments  moved  north   in  1880,   the  Twenty- 
Fourth  being  stationed  throughout  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Twenty- 

25 
Fifth  going  to  Dakota  Territory."       Always  far  from  well-settled 

areas  during  the  1870s  and  1880s,   the  black  troops  received  difficult 
assignments  and  little  recognition  for  their  services. 

Black  cavalrymen  played  a  crucial   role  in  the  campaigns  against  In- 
dians  in  the  Southwest,   especially  the  Apache  and  their  leader  Geronimo. 
Troopers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  rescued  Major  George  A.  Forsyth's  command 
after  the  Battle  of  Beecher's  Island  in  1868.     From  the  earliest  cam- 
paigns of  1867  until   the  Wounded  Knee  fight  of  1890,   black  troopers  served 


in  the  campaigns  of  all  the  departments  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
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They  also  delivered  the  mail   or  guarded  regular  mail   couriers  in  time  of 

27 

need,   such  as  occurred  in  the  Indian  Territory  from  1867   to  1870. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  and  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  fought  sporadic  skir- 
mishes with  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches   in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory 
during  the  1870s.     However,  the  bulk  of  their  time  was  spent  in  guard 
and  fatigue  duties,   including  the  improvement  of  barracks.     Infantry  de- 
tails also  strung  military  telegraph  wires,   a  lonely  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous job.     Escorts  of  infantrymen,   on  foot  or  mounted  especially  for 
the  mission,    accompanied   stagecoaches  and  railroad  construction  parties. 

Black  soldiers  of  the  infantry  routinely  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  dur- 

?8 
ing  their  tours  of  duty  in  the  West." 

What  kind  of  black  men  did  the  army  attract?     First  and  foremost, 

it  attracted  few  who  chose  to  desert.     Desertion  figures  for  the  black 

units  were  consistently  among  the  lowest  in  the  army  throughout  the 

period  1865-1898.     The  ratios  were  especially  striking  when  compared  to 

the  records  of  white  troops: 

Table  10.     Comparison  of  Numbers  of  Black  Deserters  with  Numbers  of 
White  Deserters,   Fiscal   1877   and  Fiscal   1879^9 


Fiscal   1877 

Fiscal   1879 

Ninth  Cavalry 

6 

16 

Tenth  Cavalry 

18 

19 

Average,   eight  white 

cavalry  regiments 

156.5 

78.4 

Twenty-Fourth  Infantry 

7 

4 

Twenty-Fifth  Infantry 

9 

4 

Average,   twenty-three 

white   infantry  re- 

giments 

32.9 

40.3 

Fiscal  years  began  on  July  1  of  the  preceeding  year  and  ended  on  June 
30  of  the  designated  year. 
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Blacks  enlisted  initially  at  an  average  age  of  twenty-three,   like  white 

30 
troops.         Most  were  native  of  the  United  States.     Between  1865   and 

1874,   only  five  recruits   listed  their  birthplace  as  Africa;   none  reported 

31 
the  continent  as  their  land  of  origin  in  1880.         During  the  first  ten 

years  after  the  Civil  War,   118  recruits   listed  the  West  Indies  as  their 

place  of  birth,   another  twenty-five  reported  Brazil,   and  seventy-five 

32 
stated  that  they  were  born   at  sea.'        Although  these  figures  are  not 

separated  by  race,    it   is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  men 
in  this  group  were  black.     In  1880,    however,   only  the  three  West  Indian- 
born  recruits,  of  all  the  recruits  born  abroad,   were  likely  to  be  black 

33 
men.         Although  1,255  white  applicants  for  enlistment   in  1881  failed 

because  of  "imperfect  knowledge  of  English,"   no  blacks  were  rejected  for 

34 
that  reason.         The  evidence  hints  strongly  that  almost  all   blacks  in 

the  army  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  were  first-  or  second- 
generation  freedmen. 

Whites  had  all    kinds  of  theories  to  explain  the  lower  desertion 
rates  among  black   soldiers,   and  most  of  these  theories   stressed  the  sup- 
posed docility  of  the  Negro  race.     The  real   clue  to  understanding  the 
startling  difference  in  the  rates  of  desertion  between  the  two  races 
lies   in  the  restricted  economic  opportunities  available  to  blacks. 
Black  poverty  and  lack  of  economic  mobility  among  black  men  were  most 
severe  in  the  South,  the  region   in  which  the  bulk  of  the  American  black 
population   lived  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.     In  1881,  Adjutant 
General  Richard  Drum  reported  figures  on  the  former  occupations  of  the 
5,637  men  who  enlisted  in  the  army  between  July  1,   1880  and  June  30, 
1881.     The  figures  strongly  suggest  the  limited  range  of  jobs  available 
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to  black  men  and  show  how  little  awaited  the  black  who  chose  to  desert 
from  the  army: 

Table  11.     Occupations  of  Recruits  By  Race,   July  1,   1880-June  30, 
188135 


occupation 

number  of  whites 

number  of  blacks 

architect 

1 

0 

baker 

91 

2 

barber 

51 

7 

blacksmith 

113 

2 

bookbinder 

4 

0 

brass-finisher 

5 

0 

bricklayer 

27 

0 

broom-maker 

9 

0 

butcher 

63 

2 

cabinet-maker  or 

upholsterer 

24 

1 

carpenter 

121 

0 

calker 

1 

0 

chairmaker 

3 

0 

cigarmaker 

32 

1 

clerk 

276 

i] 

cook 

45 

6 

cooper 

26 

0 

dentist 

1 

0 

druggist 

24 

0 

engraver 

3 

0 

farmer 

487 

7 

gardener 

21 

0 

glassblower 

3 

0 

grocer 

10 

0 

hatter 

12 

0 

jeweler 

9 

0 

laborer 

1402 

129 

1 awyer 

1 

0 

lithographer 

2 

0 

locksmith 

4 

0 

machinist  or  engineer 

37 

0 

mi  1 1 er 

17 

0 

mi  ner 

24 

0 

molder 

47 

0 

musician 

174 

7 

painter 

117 

0 

photographer 

4 

0 

physician 

1 

0 

plasterer 

11 

1 

plate-printer 

1 

0 

plumber  or  gasfitter 

23 

0 

porter 

20 

3 

printer 

53 

0 
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Table  11.      (continued) 


occupation 

number  of  whites 

number  of  blacks 

rope-maker 

2 

0 

saddler  or  harness- 

maker 

36 

0 

sailmaker 

2 

0 

sailor 

114 

4 

salesman 

29 

0 

school  teacher 

17 

2 

shoemaker 

101 

6 

soldi  er 

744 

41 

stone  mason 

38 

0 

tailor 

77 

0 

teamster  or  hostler 

303 

17 

telegraph  operator 

14 

0 

tinner 

30 

0 

turner 

1 

0 

veterinary  surgeon 

1 

0 

waiter 

34 

28 

weaver 

43 

0 

wheelwright 

13 

0 

miscellaneous 

314 

1 

TOTAL 

5,370 

267 

TOTAL  ENLISTMENTS 

5,637 

Nearly  half  of  all   black  recruits,   then,   were  ex-laborers,   compared 
to  only  one  in  four  of  the  white  recruits.     No  blacks  claimed  clerical 
skills,   and  only  fifteen  had  been  skilled  craftsmen  or  artisans.     Sixty- 
one  were  formerly  service  employees,   such  as  cooks,   waiters,   porters, 
barbers,   teamsters,   and  hostlers.     Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  white  re- 
cruits had  such  occupations,   but  the  blacks  so  employed  composed  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  recruits  in  the  four  black  regiments  during  fis- 
cal year  1881.     Thus,   $13  per  month  plus  room,   board,   and  a  clothing  al- 
lowance was  an  appealing  offer  to  many  young  black  men.      In  any  event, 
black  regiments  were  usually  at  or  near  their   authorized  level   of 
strength  throughout  the  period,   as  the  army  rarely  had  trouble  finding 
acceptable  black  enlistees,   especially  since   it  did  not  insist  that  ap- 
pli cants  demonstrate  any  ability  to  read  or  write  until   1890.' 
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Even  though  the  black  regiments  had  few  problems  with  desertion, 
white  soldiers  widely  disparaged  them.     Their  most  important  critic  was 
General  Sherman,  who  strongly  believed  that  blacks  made  only  second-rate 
soldiers  and  that  units  composed  of  all-black  enlisted  forces  were  nat- 
urally inferior  to  white  units.     Sherman,   who  had   spent  much  of  his  pre- 
war career  in  the  South,   was  never  friendly  toward  blacks.     Never  ques- 
tioning slavery  until  military  necessity  demanded  the  seizure  of  all 
rebel  property  useful    in  the  war  effort,  Sherman  discouraged  the  black 
refugees  who  followed  his  armies  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  in 

the  last  months  of  the  war.     No  black  troops  served  with  his  armies;  he 

37 
refused  them.         He  wrote  that  he  wanted  as  soldiers  only  "the  best 

young  men  of  the  land.    ...   I   have  the  question  put  to  me  often:      'Is 
not  a  negro  fsic]  as  good  as  a  white  man  to  stop  a  bullet?'     Yes,   and  a 
sand-bag   is  better;   but  can  a  negro  do  our  skirmishing  and  picket  duty? 
...    I  say  no."         Always  a  foe  of  Congressional  Reconstruction,   al- 
though as  commanding  general   from  1869  to   its  end  he  had  to  carry  much 
of  it  out,   Sherman  greatly  preferred  white  southern  home  rule.     He  bit- 
terly wrote  to  his  wife  early  in  1866:     "Stanton  wants  to  kill  me  (po- 
litically)  because  I  do  not  favor  his  scheme  of  declaring  the  negroes 

of  the  South,   now  free,   to  be  loyal   voters,  whereby  politicians  may  man- 

39 
ufacture  just  so  much  pliable  electioneering  material."         Of  the 

tumultuous  postwar  South  which  his  policy  of  total   war  had  helped  to 

40 
create,   Sherman  lamented,   "I   did  not  dream  of  such  a  result." 

It   is  not  surprising,   then,   that  Sherman  had  little  use  for  the 
black  troops  of  the  postwar  regular  army.     Although  he  once  wrote  to  a 
minor  public  official,   "I  have  always  felt  most  kindly  toward  the  color- 
ed people  of  the  United  States   and  wish  them  all    success,"   his  record 
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41 
hardly  supports  that  statement.         Sherman  dismissed  the  fine  record 

of  the  black   troops  in  Texas  when  he  testified  before  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  in  1877.     "We  have  kept  the  colored  regiments  .    .    . 
there,   because  they  are  better  suited  to  the  climate."     Although  he 
stated  that  the  blacks  had  done  "admirably,   better  than  I  had  any  reason 
to  expect,"     he  agreed  with  Representative  George  Dibrell,   an  ex- 
Confederate  officer,   that  the  "interests  of  the  country"  demanded  that 

42 
white  troops  only  patrol   the  sensitive  Texas-Mexican  border.         Sher- 
man wanted  to  send  the  black  soldiers  elsewhere  "whenever  you  gentlemen 

43 
give  us  money  enough  to  make  the  change."         Sherman  himself  pre- 
ferred,  and  made  known  that  preference,   that  the  black  regiments  be 
abolished.     Never  caring  at  all   for  "niggers,"   as  he  indelicately  termed 
black  people  in  private  conversations,   he  worried  ^ery  little  that  such 

a  measure  could  mean  that  no  blacks  would  be  able  to  serve  in  the 

44 
army. 

Other  officers  took  their  cues  from  Sherman  and  from  the  white- 
supremacist  environment  of  their  era.  Sheridan,  admitting  that  he  had 
seen  "the  colored  troops  only  in  inspections"  and  that  the  Ninth  Cavalry 
was  regarded  in  the  army  as  "an  exceedingly  fine  regiment,"  testified 
in  1877: 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  with  the  law 

which  specifies  colored  regiments  and  let  them  be  merged 

together-  and  if  they  could  stand  the  test  of  that,  all  well 
and  good. 45 

Noting  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy  among  black  recruits,  Sheridan  sug- 
gested literacy  requirements  "to  cover  this  case"  only,  not  to  apply  to 

46 
whites  as  well.    Other  officers  were  far  less  charitable  than  Sheridan 

and  his  philosophy  of  military  survival  of  the  fittest.  "Colored  troops 
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require  a  good  deal  more  care  than  white,"  noted  Brigadier  General 

Edward  0.  C.  Ord,   commanding  in  Texas,   and  he  suggested  that  black  regi- 

47 
ments  contain  twice  as  many  company-grade  officers  as  white  units. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Mason,   inspector  general  of  the  department  which 

Ord  commanded,  would  not  "pretend  to  say  that  colored   troops  are  not  fit 

for  anything  anywhere,"   but  he   stated  flatly  that  his  "judgment  is,  that 

48 
on  the  Texas  frontier  the  colored   troops  are  of  little  use."         Colo- 
nel  Henry  B.   Clitz  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  told  Congressmen  in  1877  that 
black  cavalry  units  cost  one-third  more  than  white  units,  just  as  black 
infantry  cost  one- fifth  more  than  their  white  counterparts.     Black 

soldiers  were  "not  self-sustaining,"  he  noted.     "They  are  good  fighters 

49 
.   .   .   though  not  so  reliable  even   in  that  respect  as  white  troops." 

Many  white  officers  justified  their  prejudices  in  the  terms  used  by 

First  Lieutenant  Edmund  Rice  of  the  Fifth  Infantry:      "I   think  we  should 

never  mount  a  black  soldier.     He  may  ride  better  in  many  cases  that  a 

white  man,  but  he  does  not  take  as  good  care  of  his  horse.     They  are  not 

disposed  to  take  care  of  each  other.     If  one  is  sick,   some  one  .    .    . 

will   perhaps  .    .    .   take  care  of  him,   but  they  are  not  of  an  affectionate 

50 
disposition   like  white  men." 

Some  white  officers,   the  most  famous  being  two  old  antagonists, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  A.   Custer  and  Captain  Frederick  W.   Benteen, 
refused  to  serve  in  black  regiments.     Others,  reflecting  the  sentiments 
that  the  officers  demonstrated  in  their  Congressional   testimony  about 
black  soldiers  in  1877,  viewed   service  with  a  black  unit  as  a  distaste- 
ful  temporary  assignment,   to  be  endured  only  until   something  better  be- 
came available.     Because  this  attitude  prevailed  throughout  the  officer 
corps,   company-grade  officers  in  the  four  black  regiments  found  that 
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they  far  outdistanced  in  seniority  and  promotions  their  fellows  in  the 

white  regiments.     Cadet  Hugh  L.   Scott,   destined  in  later  years  to  be 

army  chief  of  staff,   noted  this  fact   in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother 

during  his  first-class  year   at  the  Military  Academy: 

I  am  thinking  seriously  of  the  10th  Cav.   as  my  stopping 
place.     You  know  they  are  all  moxies  which  creates  a  great 
prejudice  against  them  here  but  there  are  four  vacancies  there 
now  and  soon  will   be  another,   and  if  I  go  into  it  as  the  rank- 
ing man  I  will    start  with  five  men  below  me  instead  of  being 
foot  myself  which   is  a  long  step  for  promotion.    ...    I   would 
like  much  better  to  get   into  a  white  regiment  but  my  class  is 
crazy  for  the  cavalry  and  there  are  few  vacancies.     As  for 
them  being  moxies   I  would  have  near  as  much  to  do  with  them 
as  you  would  with  a  black  cook.    ...   I  have  taken  up  this 
time  to  justify  myself  for  such  a  proceeding  for  most  of  the 
men  here  will    hoot  me,   but  I   don't  care  so  long  as  I   see  it 
is   to  my  advantage. 51 

Young  Scott  received  his  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Ninth  Cavalry  upon 

graduation  in  June  1876.     Even  so,   he  had  influential   relatives  lobby 

for  his  transfer  to  a  white  regiment,   now  that  he  had  entered  the  army 

list  as  a  subaltern  assigned  to  a  company,   not  as  an  "additional   second 

lieutenant."     He  succeeded,   receiving  a  transfer  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry 

which  was  dated  one  day  after  the  Custer  Massacre  had  occurred;   Scott's 

52 
sense  of  timing  was  superb.         He  was  only  one  of  the  many  promising 

officers,   among  them  Lieutenant  Colonel   William  Shafter  and  Major  George 

A.   Forsyth,   who  spent  a  brief  period  in  a  black  regiment  but  then  moved 

53 
on  to  more  "acceptable"   assignments.         Those  officers  who  served  for 

long  periods  in  black   units  were  often  less  fortunate.     Of  the  four 

colonels  of  these  regiments  during  the  years  1876  through  1881,   two, 

Benjamin  H.  Grierson  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  and  Joseph  H.   Potter  of  the 

Twenty-Fourth  Infantry,  won  their  stars,   but  only  a  few  months  before 

each  man  retired.     The  average  tenure  of  a  colonel   commanding  a  black 

54 
regiment  was  twenty-three  years. 
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Those  officers  who  served  with  or  near  black  troops  often  refuted 
the  grosser  charges  made  against  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  defended 
the  blacks'  record  with  fervor.  Colonel  Grierson,  never  popular  with 

many  of  his  fellow  officers,  earned  a  reputation  as  a  scrapper  in  part 

55 
for  his  heated  defense  of  his  troopers.    German-born  Captain  J.  W. 

Clous  spoke  out  for  his  men  when  he  testified  before  the  House  Military 

Affairs  Committee  in  1877.  "In  my  opinion  they  are  as  good  as  other 

troops,"  he  said,  and  he  lamented  that  all  enlisted  men  of  the  1870s, 

not  just  blacks,  were  not  of  as  high  a  "quality"  as  were  the  volunteers 

56 
of  the  Civil  War.    Captain  Lewis  Johnson,  a  fellow  officer  of  Clous 

in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry  and,  like  Clous,  an  officer  who  had  once 

been  a  regular  army  enlisted  man,  expressed  the  same  attitude,  defending 

the  black  units  as  being  "as  good  and  as  efficient  as  a  good  many  white 

regiments."  He  also  longed  for  the  soldiers  of  1861-1865,  stating  that 

the  decline  in  the  standards  of  recruits  was  universal.  "It  makes  no 

57 
difference,  white  or  black."    One  officer  who  had  spent  a  decade  in 

a  black  regiment  refuted  criticism  of  black  troops  by  General  Ord  within 

the  pages  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal : 

I  could  name  many  instances  of  important  duties  being 
intrusted  i.sicj  to  colored  soldiers,  but  do  not  think  they 
have  been  more  negligent  or  unfaithful  than  others.  In 
conclusion,  .  .  .  the  government  should  investigate  this 
matter,  and  that  if  the  colored  troops,  after  having  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting,  should  be  discharged,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  record  compares  favorably  with  white 
soldiers,  let  them  not  have  this  rank  injustice  done  them  by 
doubting  their  fidelity.  ° 

As  in  the  case  of  the  letter  quoted  above,  the  statements,  by  the  self- 
appointed  defenders  of  black  soldiers  usually  implied  that  the  four 
black  regiments  were  an  experiment,  not  a  fully  permanent  part  of  the 
army.  This  attitude,  and  paternalism  toward  their  black  "charges," 
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could  well   have  impeded  the  development  of  these  units  and  proved  de- 
trimental   in  the  effort  to  convince  the  white  majority  to  accept  black 

59 
soldiers  as  the  equals  of  white  enlisted  men. 

White  sergeants,   corporals,   and  privates  did  not  serve  in  the  four 
black   units,   although  many  persons,   including  members  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,   believed  that  white  non-commissioned  officers 

fifi 
ought  to  be  assigned   to  black  regiments  to  "improve"   them.         These  men 

pointed  especially  to  the  chronic  need  for  black  sergeants  who  were  lit- 
erate enought  to  do  the  paperwork  in  their  units.     What  would  have  oc- 
curred if  white  sergeants  were  posted  to  black  regiments  never  concerned 
the  critics'    public  statements.     Racial  relations   in  the  postwar  army, 
with  segregated  units  the  rule,   were  uneven.     In  posts  where  white  and 
black   companies  served  together,   sometimes  the  races  got  along  quite 
well.     At  other  times  there  were  bitter  brawls.     Since  companies  were 
usually  self-contained   social   units,   the  men  of  the  two  races  were  ex- 
posed to  each  other  far  less  than  might  be  expected,   because  of  army 
custom  as  much  as  racial   attitudes.         Even  so,   there  were  strong 
feelings  on  both   sides,   which  came  to  the  fore  more  readily  later  in  the 
1880s  and  throughout  the  1890s  than  they  did  between  1876   and  1881. 
Skirmishes  of  words  did  mark  the  earlier  period,   as  an  exchange  of  heat- 
ed letters  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal   illustrates.     In  1876,  one  white 
veteran  wrote  a  strong  letter  of  praise  for  his  black  comrades-in-arms: 

I   see  at  this   late  date  the  efficiency  of  colored   troops 
are  Csicl  brought  into  question.     As  one  who  has  seen  them 
fight  .    .    .    ;   who  has  seen  them  put  up  with  ill-treatment  and 
injustice  without  complaint— I  pronounce  all   the  tales  that 
have  been  told  against  them  to  be  false.     No  white   soldier 
who   is  a  man  will   refuse  the  black   soldier  justice  because  of 
his  color.     And  any  man  who  has  served  at  the  same  posts  with 
them,   will   tell  you  that  they  are  sober,  obedient  and  trust- 
worthy,  and  will   fight  as   long  as  their  officers  will    stand. 
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...  So  I  hope  you  will  publish  this  from  a  White  Soldier, 
who  has  served  twenty  years  .  .  .  ,  thirteen  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  who  ought  to  know  a  good  soldier  when 
he  sees  him,  and  who,  although  a  Democrat,  likes  to  give 
every  man  a  "white  man's  chance."" 

This  letter  brought  a  vicious  reply,  which  was  also  published. 
"Tell  me,  if  you  please,"  an  Eleventh  Infantryman  asked  the  "White 
Soldier,"  "what  is  a  good  soldier,  if  you  call  the  colored  troops  good 
ones?"  After  he  accused  the  "White  Soldier"  of  miscegenation  and  com- 
pared him  to  renegades,  the  enraged  man  of  the  "11th  Infantry"  conclud- 
ed, "I  will  state,  that  I  firmly  believe  that  every   officer  and  enlisted 
man  ...  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  freely  endorses  the  opinion  of 
.  .  .  General  Ord,  in  regard  to  [the  inefficiency  of)  colored  troops." 
If  the  army  harbored  many  Negrophobes  like  the  Eleventh  Infantryman,  it 
is  hardly  surprising.  In  an  era  of  federal  neglect  of  the  freedman  and 
active  attempts  by  the  Republicans  to  court  the  white  southern  vote, 
blacks  had  few  defenders  who  admitted  them  to  full  equality  rather  than 
treating  them  condescendingly  as  children.  A  rising  wave  of  violence 
against  blacks  began  during  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s,  and  it  in- 
creased as  the  nineteenth  century  waned.  Blacks  lost  what  political 
power  and  influence  they  had  won  during  Reconstruction  and  thus  were 
helpless  in  preventing  the  violence  and  degradation  of  segregation. 
The  army  only  mirrored  the  society  it  defended. 

As  enlisted  men,  black  soldiers  did  benefit  from  the  reforms  intro- 
duced during  the  1870s  and  1880s.  Doubtless,  this  made  army  life  even 
more  attractive  to  them,  as  the  outside  world  grew  more  hostile  toward 
black  people.  The  army  made  some  concessions  to  the  needs  of  blacks,  as 
army  leadership  interpreted  those  needs.  It  fretted  about  illiteracy 
among  black  troops  and,  by  law,  provided  one  chaplain  for  each  of  the 
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four  regiments.     The  chaplains'   duties  consisted  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, thus  instilling  the  moral   values  that  whites  believed  the  ex-slaves 
lacked,   and  educating  the  troops  in  the  basics  of  reading,  writing, 
simple  mathematics,   the  major  points  of  American  history,   and  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship.     All   of  the  chaplains  were  white  until   the 
mid-1880s.     The  most  famous  of  them,  Chaplain  George  G.  Mullins  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Infantry,  not  only  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 

unit's   soldiers   but  also  laid  the  foundations  of  modern   army  educa- 
te 

tional  programs  for  all   enlisted  men.         Inspector  General  Randolph  B. 
Marcy  also  suggested  improved  educational  opportunities  for  black  sol- 
diers,  "so  that  they  may  become  more  efficient  clerks,   and  that  the  non- 
commissioned officers  may  reach  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence."     He 
proposed  that  an  abandoned  fort  be  reactivated  and  used  for  a  school  for 
black  soldiers.         Of  course,  Marcy' s  interest  was  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,   not  in  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  blacks  so  ed- 
ucated after  they  returned  to  civilian  life.      Indeed,   no  one   seriously 
considered  promoting  black  sergeants  to  lieutenancies,   despite  the  act 
of  1878  which  promoted  a  few  white  sergeants  to  officer  grade.     Those 
educated  and  ambitious  young  black   soldiers  who  had  hoped  that  the  army 

CO 

would  consider  them  to  be  officer  material   were   sorely  disappointed. 
The  post-Civil  War  army  viewed  its  black  troops  as  a  medical   as 
well   as  a  military  experiment.     Throughout  the  postwar  years,  the  sur- 
geon general   kept  separate  files  on  mortality  and  morbidity  for  blacks 
and  whites,   long  before  separate  figures  on  black   and  white  recruits 
were  reported.     In  all,   the  blacks  exhibited  a  lower  proportion  of 
deaths  to  total   strength   than  did  white  soldiers: 
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Table  12.     Mortality  and  Morbidity  Among  Enlisted  Men,   By  Race,   Fiscal 
Years  1876-188169 

whites  blacks 

total  total 

fiscal  year       illnesses     deaths  strength  illnesses     deaths  strength 

1876  37,561           518*  21,681  3,462  26  2,002 

1877  40,171           260  23,284  4,348  32  2,075 

1878  30,962           256  20,794  3,436  32  1,895 

1879  37,810           266  21,716  3,932  28  1,947 

1880  39,111           219  22,100  4,052  46  2,368 

1881  37,408           187  21,160  4,650  48  2,344 

♦Reflects  in  part  the  Custer  Massacre  at  the  Little  Bighorn,   June  25, 
1876. 

In  some  years,   there  was  an  average  of  two  reported  illnesses  per  black 
soldier,   higher  than  the  white  ratio.     However,   as  the  table  shows,   the 
army  as  a  whole  had  a  high  rate  of  disease  during  the  period  1876-1881, 
due  in  part  to   imperfect  medical  knowledge  and  care,   as  well    as  poor 
conditions  under  which   soldiers   lived  and  campaigned.     Even  so,   the  Med- 
ical  Department  and  the  army's  general   officers  continued  to  view  the 
black   soldiers  as  part  of  a  medical   experiment  in  racial   characteris- 
tics.    The  decision  to  move  the  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  to  posts  in  Dakota 
Territory,  finally  accomplished  in  1880,   had  been  debated  by  ranking  of- 
ficers throughout  1879  and  1880,  for  no  one  was  sure  how  the  blacks,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  flourished   in  southerly  climates,   would  stand  up 
to  bitterly-cold  Dakota  winters. 

The  entire  question  of  the  use  of  black  troops  received   sporadic 
debate  in  Congress.     There  were  many  motives  behind  the  desires  to  re- 
tain or  to  abolish  the  black  regiments.     Some  of  the  white  proponents 
of  separate  black  regiments  preferred  the  segregation  which  those  units 
meant.     Others  who  supported  black   units  did  so  with  the  genuine  hope 
that  these  would  insure  blacks  the  right  to  serve  in  the  army;   these  men 
feared  that  army  recruiters  would  simply  refuse  to  accept  blacks  if  the 
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separate  regiments  did  not  exist  by  law.  Conversely,  some  opponents  of 
segregated  regiments  argued  sincerely  that  separation  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  individual  black  soldiers  of  talent  and  hampered  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  since  it  made  color  a  criterion  in  the  selection  of  person- 
nel for  many  skilled  positions  within  the  service.  However,  there  were 
other  white  men,  ostensibly  allied  with  the  genuine  integrationists,  who 
were  actually  Negrophobes  and  who  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  black  reg- 
iments would  soon  drive  all  the  blacks  from  the  army. 

In  1876,  with  the  presentation  of  the  army  reorganization  bill  pro- 
duced by  Democratic  Representative  Henry  Banning  of  Ohio,  several  Con- 
gressmen attempted  to  include  the  black  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments 
in  the  total  of  fourteen  regiments  to  be  eliminated  in  the  reduction  of 
the  army.  Banning' s  bill  did  not  cut  the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the 
army,  but  the  troops  from  the  regiments  thus  eliminated  would  have  been 
spread  throughout  the  other  units.  Several  Congressmen  hoped  that  this 
would  discourage  blacks  from  reenlisting  and  cut  drastically  the  number 
of  black  recruits,  all  for  the  "good  of  the  service."    The  bill  lost, 
however,  and  the  black  regiments  remained  untouched. 

The  issue  of  the  proper  military  role  of  blacks  was  not  closed.  A 
letter  sent  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  notorious  Republican  politician  and 
former  Union  general  who  had  once  commanded  an  army  composed  largely  of 
black  troops,  touched  a  sensitive  nerve  in  Congressional  controversy 
over  separate  black  regiments.  A  black  soldier  named  E.  K.  Davies, 

stationed  in  Texas,  wrote  to  Butler,  lamenting  "the  series  of  assaults" 

72 
"by  the  Democrats  against  the  colored  soldiers  in  the  regular  army." 

Butler  mistook  the  signature  for  that  of  E.  J.  Davis,  a  prominent  Texas 

Republican.  He  sent  the  letter  on  to  the  War  Department,  adding  his  own 
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commentary  and  opinions,   and  the  correspondence  eventually  reached  the 

73 
desk  of  General  Sherman.         Sherman  quickly  condemned  Davies1    letter 

as  a  "libel   on  the  army"  and  bluntly  expressed  his  own  opinion  of  the 
proper  recruiting  policy  and  the  military  capacity  of  blacks: 

The  blacks  are  a  quiet  f,  ]  kindly,   peaceful   race  of 
men.     Naturally  not  addicted  to  war,   better  suited  to  the 
arts  of  peace.     The  experiment  of  converting  them  into 
soldiers  has  been  honorably,   and  in  good  faith,   tried  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,   and  has  been  partially  successful; 
but  the  army  is  not  and  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
charitable  institution.     Congress   limits  its  numbers  for 
financial   reasons,   and  we  must  go  along  with  a  minimum 
number,  which  should  be  the  best.      I   advise  that  the  word 
black  be  obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book.   .    .    J* 

Congress  debated  the  propriety  of  segregation  in  the  army  and  the 
role  of  black  troops  again  in  1878.     This  time,   the  issue  was  even  more 
controversial  than  in  1876.     A  measure  to  desegregate  the  army  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  a  Republican,  Ambrose  E.   Burnside  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  interested  himself  in   army  reform  and  who  had  a  record 
of  friendship  toward  blacks.     The  Burnside  Bill   created  a  strange  set 
of  alliances  and  divided  the  black  comnunity  as  well. 

Burnside  was  rather  liberal   on  the  race  question.     He  had  encourag- 
ed the  enlistment  of  black   troops  in  Kentucky  in  1863  and  had  commanded 
a  corps  which  contained  a  black   division   during  the  Virginia  campaigns 
of  1864.     He  thought  enough  of  the  discipline  and  fighting  ability  of 
his  black  division  to  assign   it  to  lead   the  assault  into  Petersburg  in 
what  became  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Crater.     However,  Grant  and  Major 
General  George  G.  Meade,   commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  overruled 

Burnside' s  choice,   even  after  he  had  had  the  blacks  well   trained  in 

75 
scaling  the  trenches  and  mounting  a  rapid  surprise  attack.         As  a 

result,   untrained  white  troops  led  the  attack,   and  the  assault  failed 
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miserably.     After  the  battle,  Burnside's  last  active  command,  the  Joint 

Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  cleared  Burnside  of  blame  in  the 

7fi 
failure  and  seconded  his  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  black  division. 

After  the  war,   as  governor  of  Rhode  Island,   Burnside  presided  over  and 
actively  supported  the  desegregation  of  many  public  facilities  in  that 
state.     As  a  senator,   he  shared  the  traditional  Republican  commitment  to 
certain  basic  human  and  civil   rights  of  blacks.     Others  of  his  party  did 
so  with  words  only.     However,  Burnside  seems  to  have  been  quite  open- 
handed  and  fair   in  his  dealings  with  men  of  other  races.     His  insepara- 
ble confidante  and  aide,  Robert  Holloway,   was  an  ex-slave  whom  Burnside 
had  met   in  the  West   in  the  1850s.     Their  friendship  lasted  throughout 
Burnside's  army  career  and  his  years  in  government,  ending  only  at  the 
general's  sudden  death  in  1881. 

On  April   2,    1878,   Senator  Burnside  introduced  a  bill   which  would 
allow  blacks  to  enlist  in  any  branch  of  the  army  for  which  they  could 
meet  the  standard  qualifications.     Upon   introducing  his  bill,   Burnside 
stated:      "The  position  of  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army 
is  the  only  position  not  freely  open  to  our  colored  citizens,   and  I   can 

see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  as  free  in  this  respect  as  in  all 
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others."         Noting  that  the  United  States  Navy  functioned  well   with  an 

integrated  enlisted  force,   the  former  general   defended  his  bill   and  his 

own  motives  in  presenting  it,   as  he  argued  its  merits: 

...  My  purpose   is   to  remove  an  obstruction  which  rest  upon 
the  colored  people  of  this  country.    ...   My  object  is  to 
open  all  the  arms  of  the  service  to  the  enlistment  of  colored 
troops. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  going  to  put  a  sprin- 
kling of  colored  troops  in  all   the  regiments   .    .   .    but  a 
process  is  going  on   in  the  United  States.    .    .    .  The  prejudices 
of  our  people  are  being  overcome  every  day.    .    .    .  Men  will 
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sit  down  at  the  mess-table  with  colored  troops,  just  as  I   sit 
down  now  in  the  omnibus  and  the  horse-car  with  the  colored 
man.    ...   79 

Others  who  debated  this  issue,   however,   had  different  motives  than 
those  expressed  by  Burnside.     Sherman  supported  the  bill,   as  he  had  the 

other  attempts  to  remove  the  provisions  which  kept  four  separate  black 

RO 
regiments  on  the  army  rolls.         Sherman's  many  public  and  private 

statements  leave   little  doubt  that  he  hoped  such  a  measure  would  drive 
black  soldiers  from  the  army.     In  Congress,  men  like  Senator  Samuel  D. 
Maxey  of  Texas   stressed  their  desire  to  limit  severely  the  number  of 
blacks  in  the  service  after  the  bill   was  passed.     Stating  that  he  was 
"in  favor  of  taking  the  \jery  best  recruits  that  can  be  obtained  for  the 
service,"  Maxey  trumpeted,   "I   believe  the  white  man  makes  the  best  sol- 
dier."    The  Texan  then  noted  that,   if  he  were  a  recruiting  officer,   he 

would,   "without  hesitation"   and  as  "a  question  of  duty,"   take  whites 

81 
over  blacks  for  that  reason.         Maxey' s  remarks  upset  several   sena- 
tors,  including  John  J.   Ingalls  of  Kansas  and  William  B.  Allison  of 
Iowa,   both  Republicans,   who  feared  that  such  a  bill  might  forbid  the 
enlistment  of  blacks  should  the  army  so  interpret   it.     Burnside,   sensing 
the  need  to  clarify  the  language  of  the  bill,   agreed  to  refer   it  back   to 

go 

the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

On  April  8,  the  bill  reappeared  on  the  calendar  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  Senate.  Burnside  based  part  of  his  supporting  argu- 
ment this  time  on  the  injustice  of  barring  both  blacks  and  whites  from 
certain  positions.  He  probably  intended  to  defuse  the  contentions  of 
the  Democrats  by  this  tactic,  which  he  had  first  tried  out  during  the 
debate  six  days  earlier.  At  that  time,  while  lauding  the  open  enlist- 
ment policy  which  the  navy  officially  supported,  Burnside  needled  the 
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segregationists  by  commenting,   "What  would  be  thought  of  a  statute  which 
required  that  four  specified   states  should  be  represented  by  colored 
Senators?"         Burnside,   unfortunately,   relied  too  heavily  on  state- 
ments and  figures  supplied  him  by  Sherman,  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  army  had  serious  problems  filling  the  ranks  of  the  black  regiments. 
These  statements  and  figures   were  incorrect  and  biased  against  the  black 
troops,   and,   since  most  of  the  black  companies  were  stationed  on  the  re- 
motest frontier,  Burnside  and  many  other  white  Americans  believed  Sher- 
man.    In  an  exchange  with  Senator  Thomas  Bayard  of  Delaware,   the  Rhode 
Islander  noted  Sherman's  complaints  about  black  enlistments  and  stated 

that  the  inclusion  of  white  soldiers  would  make  the  four  regiments  "more 

84 
efficient."         At  this,   Ingalls  and  Senator  James  G.   Blaine  of  Maine 

ambushed  Burnside,  questioning  Sherman's   statements  and  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  bill,   concluding  by  predicting  that,    if  the  bill   passed, 
there  would  be  no  blacks  in  the  army  within  two  to  five  years.     Burn- 
side,  astonished  and  apparently  stunned  by  this   line  of  argument  and 

85 
criticism,  made  no  reply.         Republican  Senator  George  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Burnside  bill   on  April   17,   calling 
it  "equivalent  to  disbanding  those  [four]    regiments  as  colored  regi- 
ments"  and  arguing  that   it  was  "no  reproach"   to  blacks  if  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  to  protect  their  right  to  serve   in  the  army  against 
those  who  would  bar  blacks  from  any  military  role.         The  Senate  post- 
poned a  vote  indefinitely,   and  Burnside  did  not  raise  the   issue  again. 

Some  have  impugned  Burnside's  motives  in  advancing  the  desegregation 
bill,    arguing  from  the  perspective  of  the  twentieth  century  that  blacks 
had  to  be  protected  during  the  first  decades  of  their  freedom.     However, 
many  black  contemporaries  of  the  general   supported  his  measure  and  argued 
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for   it  or  something  similar.     The  nation's  highest  black  officeholder, 

Senator  Blanche  K.  Bruce  of  Mississippi,   was  prominent  among  them,   and 

87 
he  voted  for  the  Burnside  bill    in  1878.         The  question  that  Burnside 

raised  continued   to  trouble  many  Americans  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century,   until   Harry  S  Truman  finally  desegregated  the  United  States 
armed  forces  by  executive  order  in  the  post-World  War  II  period.     As 
for  Burnside  himself,   he  reluctantly  changed  his  views  on  the  integra- 
tion of  the  army  after  a  brutal    incident  took  place  at  West  Point  in 
1880. 

The  Military  Academy  accepted   its  first  black  cadet  in  1870,   and 
its  first  black  graduate,   Lieutenant  Henry  0.   Flipper,   received  his  com- 
mission  in  1878.     In  all,   during  the  Indian  Wars  period,  members  of  Con- 
gress appointed  twenty- two  young  blacks   to  cadetships,  of  whom  twelve 

88 
passed  the  rigid  entrance  examinations  of  plebe  summer.         The  blacks 

who  remained  at  "the  Point"  faced  extreme  disadvantages  and  pressures. 

Most  were  freedmen  or  the  children  of  freedmen,   and,   as  southerners, 

they  found  that  their   native  section's  lack  of  decent  schools  for  either 

blacks  or  whites  put  them  behind  their  classmates  in  academic  work. 

Naturally,   they  quickly  discovered  that  their  race  set  them  apart  and 
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prejudiced  many  instructors  and  fellow  cadets  against  them.         Flipper, 

who  wrote  a  moving   account  of  his  West  Point  years,   overcame  the  petty 
harassments  directed  solely  at  him,   because  of  his  color,   by  being  \/ery 
conscientious  in  his   studies,   remaining  friendly  but  somewhat  reserved 
toward  white  cadets,   and   suppressing  any  show  of  bitterness  toward  those 


who  hazed  him.     Most  of  his  classmates  grew  to  respect,   if  not  like, 
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this  young  Georgian.         With  Cadet  Johnson  Whittaker,   who  entered  th< 

academy  after  Flipper  had  graduated,   the  situation  was  different. 
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Unable  to  meet  the  academic  demands  of  West  Point  as  well    as  Flipper 
had,  Whittaker  seems  also  to  have  angered  his  white  fellow  cadets,   al- 
though whether  through  his  own   actions  or  because  of  their  own  prejudice 

91 
against  blacks  remains  uncertain. 

In  any  event,   on   a  morning  early  in  April   1880,   a  group  of  cadets 

found  Whittaker  tied  to  his  bedstead,   bleeding  from  wounds  on  his  face. 

He  claimed  that  masked  young  white  men  had  entered  his  room,  threatened 

him,   and  struck  him  repeatedly.     Major  General  John  M.  Schofield,  the 
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superintendant  of  the  academy,  ordered  an   immediate  investigation. 

Initial   public  response  to  the  incident  was  shock  and  revulsion  that 
such  lawlessness  could  occur  at  the  institution  that  trained  future  army 
officers.     Senator  Burnside  and  many  of  his  Republican  colleagues  ex- 
pressed outrage  that  cadets  could  do  such  a  thing  to  a  comrade.     Burn- 
side  publicly  reversed  his  position  of  two  years  before,   now  stating 
that  he  favored  giving  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  black  cadets 
and  that  if  segregated  black  units  and  special   legislation  were  the  only 

ways  to  ensure  fair  treatment  to  blacks  in  uniform,   he  would  support 

93 
such  measures. 

Meanwhile,  Schofield's  investigation  found  Whittaker  guilty  of  en- 
gineering a  hoax  to  protect  himself  from  dismissal   over  low  grades.     The 

superintendant  ordered   the  black  cadet  expelled  from  the  Military  Acad- 

94 
emy.        The  West  Point  faculty  and  staff,   led  by  Colonel  Peter  S. 

Michie,    a  prolific  writer  on  military  subjects,   vociferously  presented 

95 
justifications  for  Schofield's  decision.         Schofield  himself  corre- 
sponded regularly  with  Sherman  about  the  incident,   and  the  commanding 
general  wholeheartedly  supported  his  subordinate  general.     Sherman  pro- 
nounced that  "these  howls  and  these  speechs"   about  the  Whittaker  incident 
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"were  made  before  the  facts  in  the  case  were  known."         In  a  neat 

derogation  of  Whittaker's  character  based  on  the  levelheadedness  under 

pressure  that  he  might  have  praised   in  any  other  cadet,   Schofield  told 

Sherman: 

.    .    .   The  transparent  character  of  the  fraud  attempted  exposed 
it  almost  immediately  to  all  who  were  permitted  to  know  the 
facts,  viz:     Whittaker's  glaring  attempt  at  deception,   by 
feigning  unconsciousness,   his  palpable  falsehoods  respecting 
his  pretended   injuries,   and  the  unmistakable  hand-writing  of 
the  alleged  note  of  warning.     Yet,   when  confronted  with  those 
overwhelming  evidences  of  his  guilt,   he  manifested  not  the 
slightest  surprise  or  concern,    but  cooly  demanded  a  court  of 
inquiry  with  a  promptness  which   showed  evident  forethought. 

The  army  officially  closed  the  incident   late  in  1880  with  Sherman's 
annual   report  to  Congress:      "A  thorough,   patient,   close  investigation 

in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  abuse,  resulted   in  a  perfect  vindication  of 

98 
the  authorities  of  that  Academy."         Until   recently,  most  historians 

have  accepted  that  verdict  at  face  value,   weighing  the  words  of  Scho- 
field more  than  the  contentions  of  a  young  black  cadet  who  had   struggled 

99 
with  his  studies.'        However,   the  most  recent  and  fullest  study  of  the 

Military  Academy  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  notes  the  aura  of  un- 
reality surrounding  the  inquiry  and  casts  strong  doubts  on  Schofi eld's 
verdict  that  Whittaker's  wounds  were  self-inflicted. 

The  1880s  brought  mixed  results  for  blacks  in  the  army.  In  1882, 
Lieutenant  Flipper  was  dismissed  from  the  service  for  embezzlement  and 
"conduct  unbecoming  an  officer"  under  circumstances  that  strongly  sug- 
gest dual   standards  for  white  and  black  officers.      In  1976,  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Army  cleared  Flipper's  service  record  and  issued  him  a  post- 
humous honorable  discharge.  Two  other  black  cadets  graduated  from 
the  academy,   both  during  the  1880s.     One  of  them,  John  Hanks  Alexander, 
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died  on  duty  in  1894,   still    a  second   lieutenant  nearly  eight  years  after 

102 
his  corrmissioning.  The  other,   Charles  Young,   graduated   in  1889   and 

served  with  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  as  well  with  the  Twenty-Fifth 
Infantry.     For  a  brief  period  he  was  even  on  the  roster  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,    still    all  white,   although  he  spent  the  entire  time  on  detached 
duty  as  a  military  science  instructor   at  a  small   black  college.     Young 
saw  combat  in  two  wars  and  earned  the  rank  of  colonel  before  being  re- 
tired,  against  his  will,   not  long  before  he  would  have  become  eligible 
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for  selection  to  brigadier  general.  No  other  blacks  attended  the 

Military  Academy  during  the  nineteenth  century,   and  no  other  blacks  re- 
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ceived  officers'   commissions   in  the  regular  army  during  that  time. 

For  black   enlisted  men,    however,   the  picture  was   somewhat  more  favor- 
able.    In  1884,   the  elite  Signal  Service  accepted  its  first  black,   a 
young  college  graduate.     Within  another  year,   the  Hospital   Corps,   the 

Ordnance  Corps,   the  Quartermaster's  Department,   and  the  Commissary  De- 

105 
partment  also  enlisted  and  trained  black   specialists.         Many  years  of 

prejudice  lay  ahead,   but  these  advances  and  the  records  of  the  four 
black  regiments  assured  at   least  some  significant  role  in  the  army  for 
black   soldiers.106 

In  time,   Burnside's  vision  of  an  integrated  military  would  come  to 
pass.     The  senator,    however,   had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  very  navy 
which  he  had  used  as  a  model  of  good  race  relations  would  soon  begin  to 
restrict  the  enlistment  of  blacks   to  any  but  the  lowest  grades.     In 
Burnside's  liftime,   the  navy  had  enlisted  black   sailors  for  most  rat- 
ings below  the  rank  of  petty  officer  and  had  assigned  them  to  ships 
without  consideration  of  race.     However,   after  1890,   naval   recruiters 
and  personnel  officers  began  to  exclude  blacks;   without  legislative 
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requirements  that  a  certain  percentage  or  portion  of  the  fleet  be  black, 
the  navy  was  free  to  choose  whomever  it  would.     As  the  navy  decided  to 
attract  more  "desirable"   and  "efficient"   sailors,   it  defined  those  terms 
in  the   light  of  the   social   Darwinist  notions  prevalent  in  the  1890s  and 
in  the  context  of  severe  racial  violence  and  prejudice.     Thus,   blacks 
found   it  more  and  more  difficult  to  enlist  for  any  but  the  most  menial 
service  ratings  of  the  "new  navy."     By  World  War  I,   blacks  were  servants 
and  mess  stewards  only,   not  full-fledged  deck   hands  or  fighting  men. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  Twenty-Fourth 
and  Twenty-Fifth  Infantry  assured  that  this  process  could  never  be  so 
complete  in  the  army.     So,    too,   did  black  fighting  men  in  the  army  give 
other  blacks  a  sense  of  pride  and  achievement,   as  well    as  a  collective 
group  of  black  heroes,   the  "buffalo  soldiers,"   as  their  Indian   adver- 
saries admiringly  called  them.     With  unit  records  among  the  best   in  the 
army,   the  black   soldiers   never  lost  pride  in  themselves   or  in  their 
fighting  abilities  as  they  patrolled  the  vast  reaches  of  the  West.     The 
Tenth  Cavalry  proclaimed  that  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  in  song  for  all 
to  hear: 

Goin'   to  fight  all    day;   goin'   to  ride  all    night, 
I'll   put  my  money  on  the  "buffaloes," 
Somebody  bet  on  the  fight. 108 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CHEVALIERS  OR  STRIKEBREAKERS? 
The  Army  in  Public  Opinion,   1876-1881 


The  debates  over  the  Army  Bill    in  Congress  have  been 
interesting  rather  for  the  picture  they  present  of  Congres- 
sional  feeling  about  the  army  than  for  any  effect  they  are 
likely  to  have  on  the  army  itself.    .    .    .  There   is  no  sign 
anywhere  of  a  strong  public  desire  that  the  army  should  be 
dismissed  or  even  reorganized.    .    .    . 

The  hostility  to  the  army,   and  the  preoccupation  about 
it,   in  fact,   seem  to  be  confined  to  the  class  in  and  out  of 
Congress  known  as  "politicians,"   and  this  hostility  is  partly 
instinctive  and  partly  due  to  the  notion  that  "capital"  may 
be  made  out  of   it.    .    .    . 

E.   L.   Godkin,   1878  * 

E.   L.  Godkin,    acerbic  editor  of  the  Nation,   well   summarized  the 
views  characteristic  of  his  own  "best  people,"  the  comfortable  reformers 
of  the  post-Civil  War  period.     Although  his  views  reflect  his  biases 
against  both  the  lower  classes  and  the  politicians,   his  statement  is  a 
necessary  corrective  to  the  pages  and  pages  of  bills  and  Congressional 
reports  urging  the  reduction  or  reorganization  of  the  army,   the  subjects 
of  lengthy  debates  which  polarized  Congress  during  the  late  1870s.     Many 
people,   both  enlightened  reformers  and  average  working-class  men,   simply 
believed  that  Congress  and  its  concerns  over  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  army,   as  well    as  so  many  other   issues,   had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
own   lives.     The   limited  scope  and  vision  of  the  postwar  government  un- 
derscored  this  attitude.     Fights  over  the  army's  role  in  supervising 
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elections  and  occupying  the  defeated  South,   already  of  diminishing  im- 
portance by  1876,   did  not  interest  any  but  rabid  partisans  and  diehard 
ex-Confederates.     The  country  as  a  whole  concerned   itself  with  newer  is- 
sues,  relating  to  the  growing  pains  of  an  urbanizing,   industrializing 
nation. 

The  paralysis  of  Congress  resulted  from  the  precarious  balance  of 
political   power  during  the  period.     During  the  late  1870s  and  early 
1880s,   control   of  the  houses  of  the  national   legislature  shifted  from 
the  Republicans   to  the  Democrats  and  back   again;   often,   one  party  con- 
trolled the  House  and  the  other  the  Senate.     Thus,   neither  party  had 
votes  to  spare,   and  the  Democrats,   back  in  strength  after  nearly  a  de- 
cade and  a  half  as  outsiders,   believed  it  was  time  to  settle  some  old 
scores.     These  included  Congressional  Reconstruction  policy,  the  bete 
noire  of  the  South,   and  the  election  of  1876,  which  most  Democratic  po- 
liticians believed  had  handed  the  Presidency  to  the  rival   party  as  a  re- 
sult of  fraud  and  treachery.     Because  the  army  played  a  role  in  both, 

and  because  it  was  small   and  bereft  of  powerful  special-interest  defend- 

2 
ers,   it  served  as  a  convenient  target  for  the  Democrats. 

If  the  regular  army  had  many  enemies  in  the  Democratic  party,    it 
also  had   less  than  enthusiastic  support  among  many  Republicans.     For  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  years  proved  most  useful 
in  linking  Republicanism  with  the  preservation  of  the  Union   and  in  sad- 
dling the  Democrats  with  charges  of  secession  and  treason.     In   its  cam- 
paign propaganda,   the  Republican  party  was  the  political   home  of  "our 
brave  boys  in  blue,"   the  now-middl  eaged  men  who  had  volunteered  in  the 
state  regiments  and  fought  with  Grant  and  Sherman.     "The  brave  boys  in 
blue,"   however,   did  not   necessarily  include  the  regular  army.     For  one 
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thing,  many  Republican  politicians,  exponents  of  laissez  f aire  in  gov- 
ernment, were  as  willing  as  the  opposition  party  to  cut  federal  military 
spending  in  peacetime.  More  importantly,  the  Republican  mythology  and 
the  role  of  the  Civil  War  in  establishing  the  party's  pantheon  of  heroes 
often  downgraded  the  regulars  in  favor  of  the  volunteers.  After  all, 
some  of  the  old-army  generals  had  run  afoul  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  a  fountainhead  of  early  Republicanism,  and  the 
most  successful  of  the  Union  conmanders,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan, 
had  never  been  marked  as  brilliant  young  men  on  their  way  up  by  the 
regular  army  leadership  of  the  antebellum  era.  Of  them,  only  Sheridan 
was  still  in  uniform  in  1861,  and  as  a  very  junior  and  obscure  lieuten- 
ant at  that.  Rather,  the  consensus  of  the  prewar  officer  corps  was  that 
soldiers  like  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  the  army's 
finest,  and,  as  all  good  Unionists  were  to  discover,  these  men  became 
the  traitors  who  led  the  Rebellion.  Suspicions  of  the  regular  army  and 

West  Point,  often  strong  during  the  antebellum  decade,  hardly  decreased 

3 
as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War. 

From  the  politicians'  viewpoint,  the  regular  army  was  not  a  fitting 
ally.  The  regulars  had  no  state  or  regional  ties  to  speak  of,  since 
America  did  not  have  the  depots  and  regional  recruiting  policies  of  most 
of  the  modern  western  armies.  Many  army  officers  did  not  vote  and  con- 
sidered that  a  point  of  pride  and  professionalism;  most  enlisted  men 
either  could  not  or  did  not  care  to  do  so.  The  "brave  boys  in  blue," 
however,  did  vote  and  did  sway  the  politics  of  many  northern  states, 
and  they  were,  as  they  and  their  flatterers  always  said,  untainted  by 
the  charge  of  being  a  standing  army.  Thus,  the  veterans'  groups,  too, 
had  little  reason  to  defend  the  regulars.  For  instance,  the  most  powerful 
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veterans'    lobby,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,   worked  hard  for  pen- 
sions for  all   Union  volunteers,   regardless  of  service  record,   and  pref- 
erential  civil   service  hiring  for  the  Civil  War  veterans  of  the  North. 

4 
It  had   little  interest   in  a  strong  postwar  regular  army. 

The  most  powerful   spokesman  of  the  veterans  in  Congress  and  in  the 

public  press  was  Senator  John  A.   Logan  of  Illinois.     Logan's  own  career 

demonstrates  the  mixed  feelings  which  many  Civil  War  veterans  in  public 

life  manifested  toward  the  regular  army.     Despite  the  belief  of  Sherman 

and  other  critics,  Logan  did  not  oppose  everything  that  the  regulars 

5 
wanted.       On  occasion,   he  helped  to  block   attempts  by  House  Democrats 

to  hobble  the  army  by  tinkering  with  annual    appropriations  bills.     At 
other  times,  though,   he  used  his  position  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mi t tee  as  a  forum  to  attack  the  regular  army.       Logan's  behavior  part- 
ly reflected  a  deep  personal   grievance  against  Sherman  which  dated  from 
1864.     During  the  Atlanta  campaign,   when  the  brilliant  young  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Major  General   James  B.  McPherson,   died  in 
action,  Logan,   the  second  in  command  and  a  competent  major  general,  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  in  his  place.     However,  Sherman  placed  Oliver  0. 
Howard,   a  West  Pointer,    in  command,  for  he  and  another  subordinate,  Ma- 
jor General  George  H.  Thomas,   never  really  trusted  the  ability  of  Logan, 
undoubtedly  the  North's  best  political   general   but  a  politician  for  all 
that.     Logan,    a  prewar  Democrat  who  embraced  the  war,   the  army,   and  the 
Republican  party,   never  forgave  them.       Despite  the  feud,   Logan  had 
another  reason  for  opposing  the  postwar  army  on  several    issues:     a  per- 
sonal  philosophy  of  military  affairs  which   stressed  the  undesireable  na- 
ture of   standing  armies  and  relied  on  the  well-trained,   well-organized 
citizen  soldier  which   the  Civil  War  had  posed  as  a  \jery  real   possibility 
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for  the  United  States.  Logan  praised  volunteer  soldiers,  such  as  his 
Civil  War  comrades,  as  "standing  for  and  in  place  of  a  permanent 

g 

army—that  curse  of  monarchies,   and  despoiler  of  the  masses."       As  a 
senator,  Logan   strongly  supported  military  education  in  civilian  schools 

and  colleges  as  a  great  experiment  in  democracy  and  as  an  inevitable  re- 

9 
placement  for  West  Point  and  the  regular  army  itself.     Had  he  lived 

beyond  the  mid-1880s,   Logan  probably  would  have  played  a  major  role  in 
forging  the  National  Guard  or  a  similar  force,   because  that  was  the  di- 
rection of  his  arguments.     As  such,    sometimes  Logan's  attitudes  con- 
verged with  those  of  the  army  officers,   at  which   times  they  worked  to- 
gether;  other  times,   they  were  totally  opposed.         Throughout  the 
1870s  and  early  1880s,  Logan  was  a  force  with  whom  the  army  must  reckon, 
both  because  of  his  prestige  in  veterans'    affairs  as  a  founder  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  because  of  his  role  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful    and  popular  of  Republican  politicians. 

Other  leading  politicians  who  had  once  been  high-ranking  Union  of- 
ficers refused  to  support  the  army  on  many  issues.     Unlike  Logan,  most 
of  these  did  not  have  a  well-defined  military  philosophy  and  drifted  to 
wherever  the  political   advantages  of  the  moment  might  take  them.     How- 
ever,  there  was   little  incentive  for  them  to  support  the  army,   so  many 
did  not.     For  example,   Benjamin  F.   Butler,   the  notoriously-incompetent 
political   general   whose  one  shining  hour  had  been  as  military  adminis- 
trator of  conquered  New  Orleans,   was  a  master  spoilsman  of  the  postwar 
era  whose  views  shifted  to  positions  all   over  the  political   spectrum. 
By  the  late  1870s,   Butler  had  vented  much  of  his   legendary  wrath  on  the 
regular  army  and  West  Point,   to  which  he  had  been  denied  admission  as  a 
young  man.      In  1878,   he  opposed   the  army  appropriations  bill,   suggesting 
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11 
that  the  military  funds  be  distributed  among  the  poor   instead.         Two 

of  the  army's  most  caustic  critics,  Democratic  Representatives  Henry 
Banning  of  Ohio  and  Edward  S.   Bragg  of  Wisconsin,   were  former  Union  gen- 
erals themselves.     Banning  had  even  begun  his  career  as  a  Republi- 

12 
can.         The  army,  then,   was  not  the  safe  and  uncontroversial    issue 

that   it  would  be  in  the  post-World  War  II   era  when  national   defense  out- 
weighed economy  in  government  in  Congressional  values.     After  the  Civil 
War,   the  army  met  with  hostility  and  indifference  more  often  than   it 
found  supporters  in  Congress. 

The  army  did  have  one  good  friend   in  Congress  who   influenced  his 
party,   the  federal   government,   and  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation. 
Representative  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,   a  war  hero  himself,  was  a 
leading  figure  of  the  times.     Even  through  the  twentieth  century  only 
vaguely  recalls  Garfield  as  the  post-Civil  War  President  who  fell   victim 
to  an  assassin  in  the  early  months  of  his  term,   he  was  a  powerful  Repub- 
lican leader  who  had  a  sterling  reputation   as  a  scholar-statesman  and  as 
a  "practical"  exponent  of  reform.     Despite  a  provincial   and  fundamental- 
ist background  in  Ohio's  frontier  Western  Reserve,  Garfield  obtained  a 
decent  education  and  served  for  a  time  as  a  college  teacher  and  presi- 
dent.  He  also  demonstrated  an  early  interest   in  local  Republican  poli- 
tics in  the  Reserve,    soon  to  become  a  stronghold  of  the  party.     When  the 
Civil  War  came,  Garfield  received  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Ohio 
volunteers.     He  later  commanded  a  regiment  and,   briefly,   his  own  bri- 
gade.    His  war  record,   however,   rested  chiefly  on  his  staff  service  as 
a  brigadier  general   with  Major  General   William  S.  Rosecrans  in  Tennes- 
see.    At  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,   which  proved  his  chief's  undoing, 
Garfield  made  a  fine  reputation  for  himself  as  a  courier  and  coordinator 
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between  the  two  parts  of  the  Union  army,  separated  in  the  ferocity  of 
the  Confederate  attack.  The  contemporary  press  accounts  of  the  battle 
equally  credited  Garfield  and  George  H.  Thomas  for  saving  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  from  destruction,  even  though  historians  years  after  the 
fact  emphasized  Thomas'  role  and  reduced  Garfield's  part  to  a  footnote. 
Nevertheless,  Garfield  received  both  praise  and  a  promotion  to  major 
general  for  his  services.  After  savoring  them  briefly,  he  resigned  his 
commission  to  take  the  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  he  had 
won  the  year  before.  As  much  a  politician  as  a  soldier,  Garfield  had 

taken  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  staff  duties  during  the  fall  of  1862 

13 
to  campaign  as  a  Republican  supporter  of  Lincoln. 

Garfield  became  a  leading  voice  of  the  Republican  party  after  the 
war,  for  he  quickly  mastered  the  art  of  compromise.  A  supporter  of  Con- 
gressional Reconstruction  during  the  early  postwar  years,  he,  like  most 
of  his  colleagues,  was  willing  to  write  off  the  social  side  of  that  ex- 
periment by  the  1870s,  requesting  that  federal  troops  intervene  in  the 

southern  states  only  to  uphold  Republican  governments  at  election 

14 
time.    Some  scandals  of  the  Grant  era  touched  Garfield.  Evidence  of 

improper  gifts  of  railroad  stock  linked  his  name  to  the  notorious  Credit 

Mobilier  affair  in  1873-1874,  but  his  relationship  to  the  swindlers  re- 

15 
mams  obscure.    Despite  the  hint  of  scandal,  his  constitutents  re- 
turned Garfield  to  Congress  in  1874,  and  he  soon  became  House  minority 
leader.  Garfield  retained  his  image  as  a  moderate  reformer  throughout 
this  period,  and  it  helped  him  to  win  the  Republican  Presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1880. 

As  a  loyal  Union  man  and  a  volunteer  officer  who  came  to  admire  the 
military  expertise  of  West  Pointers,  Garfield  supported  the  army  against 
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extreme  reductions  during  the  1860s  and  1870s.         When  Banning  and  his 
allies  presented  reduction  proposals  to  the  House  in  1878,  Garfield 
countered  this  attempt  to  slash  the  army  by  5,000  men   in  a  speech  which 
defended  the  army's  role  both  as  frontier  peacekeeper  and  as  protector 

of  the  urban  propertied  classes  against  the  dangers  of  mob  rule  and   so- 

18 
cialism.         With  stong  support  of  the  Texas  delegation,   which   sup- 
ported the  army  en  bl oc  because  it  feared  border  troubles  with  Mexico, 

Garfield  led  the  pro-army  forces   in  killing  most  of  the  Democrats' 

19 
harshest  proposals  for  changing  the  army.         Garfield  also  advocated 

strong  programs  of  military  education   at  civilian  colleges  as  a  means  of 

securing  well -trained  officers  for  the  army  and  for  wartime  volunteer 

20 
regiments  of  the  future.         He  spoke  out  as  well   for  elementary  educa- 
tion on  post  for  enlisted  men,   thus  becoming  one  of  the  earliest  politi- 
cians to  argue  that  service  in  the  regular  army  could  develop  citizen- 
ship,  patriotism,   and  a  higher  degree  of  literacy  in  young  American 

21 
men. 

In  1878,  Garfield  set  many  of  his  thoughts  about  the  army  and  its 
reform  on  paper  for  the  North  American  Review,   an  influential   journal   of 
the  day.     This  article  caught  the  appreciative  eye  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Emory  Upton  and  led  to  Garfield's  extensive  review  of  Upton's 

22 
study  of  American  military  policy.         The  article  also  gave  fairly 

wide  public  exposure  to  the  views  of  several   generals,   including  Sher- 
man,  Hancock,   and  Pope;    indeed,  much  of  the  two-part  work  consists  of 
long  quotations   strung  together  with  Garfield's  commentary.     Sherman  had 
corresponded  with  Garfield  while  the  congressman  prepared  the  manu- 
script,  and  the  general  provided  official   papers  and  War  Department  sta- 

23 
tistics  to  make  the  research  easier.         In  sum,   "The  Army  of  the  United 
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States"  was  the  fullest  and  best  general   article  on  the  army  and  its 
future  to  appear  in  a  civilian  periodical    during  the  postwar  years. 

Garfield  based  his  article  on  the  assumption  that  there  must  be  a 
reasonably  strong  regular  army,  for  two  reasons:      "to  keep  alive  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  military  science"   and  "to  have  constantly  at 
our  command  an   active,   disciplined  force"   to  protect  the  country's     bor- 
ders,  "to  protect  the  public  property  and  preserve  the  peace  in  all 
places,"  and  to  repel   invasion  and  quell   insurrection.     "Probably  every 

intelligent  citizen,"   he  noted,   "recognizes  the  necessity  of  maintaining 

24 
a  regular  army  in  time  of  peace."         Much  of  the  controversy  in  Con- 
gress  regarding  the  reduction  of  the  army  was  partisan  and  artificial, 
because,  Garfield  stated,   "It  is   significant  fact  that,   while  number- 
less petitions  and  remonstrances  upon  almost  all   subjects  of  legislation 
have  been  constantly  pouring  into  Congress,  yet,   during  the  last  eight 
years,   not  one  petition  has  been  addressed  to  either  the  Senate  or  the 

House  praying  for  a  decrease  of  our  military  establishment  or  for  the 

25 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  its  officers  or  enlisted  men."         Even  so,   he 

argued,   the  army  did  need  reorganization  to  make   it  more  efficient  and 
modern;   the  House  Democrats  were  simply  approaching  the  issue  from  the 
wrong  direction.     Reform  and  reorganization  were  proper  spheres  for  Con- 
gress, with  the  advice  of  eminent  officers.     Unfortunately,   "the  offi- 
cers and  friends  of  the  army,"   in  their  criticisms  of  the  structure  and 
policy  of  the  army  and  in  their  recommendations  for   its  reform,   "dis- 
closed such  differences  of  opinion,   that  Congress  has  frequently  been 
more  confused   than  aided  by  the  multitude  of  counselors."         Garfield's 
own  task,   as  he  defined   it,   was  to  sort  out  these  recommendations  and 
criticisms,    analyze  the  most   logical   and  feasible  of  them,   and  present 
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them  as  a  coherent  program  of  military  reform  to  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. 

Garfield's  first  point  was  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  power  of 
the  secretary  of  war.     Noting  Washington's  active  role  as  commander- in- 
chief  during  his  years  as  President,  Garfield  argued  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  antebellum  secretaries  had  been  those  who  viewed  their 
office  as  that  of  a  civilian  staff  officer  to  the  President.     Friction 
began  in  earnest  when  Jefferson  Davis,   with  his  "early  training  as  a 
soldier,   his  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  habits  of  imperious  command," 

assumed  the  secretaryship  and  clashed  with  that  consummate  soldier  and 
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egotist,  Winfield  Scott."       Davis  bested  the  general,   a  fact  that  Gar- 
field deplored,   and  "the  office  of  lieutenant-general  fScott's  brevet 

rank  in  1855n    was  virtually  stripped  of  all    authority,   and  the  command 

28 
of  the  army  was  usurped  by  the  Secretary  of  War."         John  B.   Floyd, 

the  infamous  pro-secessionist  secretary  of  war  who  later  became  a  Con- 
federate political   general,  followed  the  "evil   example"  of  Davis  in  his 
own  dealings  with  the  leadership  of  the  army. 

The  policy  of  control   of  the  army  by  the  secretary,  Garfield  ar- 
gued,  thus  became  "firmly  rooted  in  custom"  before  the  accession  of 
Edwin  M.   Stanton  to  the  post.     Stanton  had   long  been  assumed  to  have 

set  the  precedent,   and  he  figured  as  the  villain  in  Upton's  writings  on 

29 
the  army  and  its  problems."       General  Grant  himself  requested  of 

Stanton,   in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,   that  the  commanding  general 
now  have  the  staff  departments  under  his  direct  control.     If  that  could 
not  be  done,  Grant  urged,    at  least  put  the  Adjutant  General's  Depart- 
ment in  subordination  to  the  general   commanding  the  army,   so  that  he 

30 
would  issue  all    orders  to  troops  in  the  field.         Nothing  came  of  this 
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or  of  Grant's  efforts  as  President  to  reform  the  command  structure  of 
the  army,  for  his  appointment  of  John  A.  Rawlins  and  then  William  W. 
Belknap  to  head  the  War  Department  brought  ex-generals  to  the  office. 
"In  a  short  time,   the  new  order  of  things  was  revoked,"  Garfield  said  of 

this,   "and  the  Secretary  of  War  became  again  virtually  the  military  head 

31 
of  the  army."  "     The  results  were  unpalatable,   as  the  scheming,   dis- 
honest Belknap  drove  General  Sherman  out  of  the  capital    and  into  exile 

in  Saint  Louis,   "where  he  wielded   less  actual   authority  than  a  captain 

32 
in  command  of  a  frontier  post."         After  Belknap  resigned   in  disgrace, 

the  new  secretaries  restored  the  commanding  general   to  "his  rightful    au- 
thority"  in  the  daily  affairs  of  the  army.     Garfield  lauded  this  policy 

as  one  "of  wise  discretion  and  patriotic  self-restraint"     on  the  part  of 

33 
the  War  Department.         Congress  must  act  now,   he  concluded,   to  define 

and  limit  the  powers  of  the  secretary  of  war,   while  expanding  those  of 

34 
the  commanding  general. 

Garfield  next  turned  to  the  dispute  between  staff   and  line  officers 

of  the  army  and  the  problems   it  posed  for  the  service.     He  praised  the 

"efficient  and  distinguished   service"  of  the  staff   during  the  Civil  War 

and  contended  that  "an  effective  army- staff   is,   of  necessity,   a  work  of 

years,"  to  be  cultivated  in  time  of  peace  so  that  it  may  function 

35 
smoothly  during  war.         Doubtless  alluding  to  the  attempts  of  Congress 

during  1876  and  1878  to  reduce  the  staff  drastically,  Garfield  warned: 

"Any  military  legislation,   therefore,   which  destroys  the  staff,   puts  out 

the  eyes  of  the  army,    impairs  its  intelligence  and  fatally  cripples  its 

strength."         Having  written  this,   he  turned  to  the  concerns  of  the 

line  commanders,   which  he  considered  to  be  equally  just.     Staff  officers 

ought  to  be  always  subordinate  to  the  line  officers  on  whose  staff  they 
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served;   "proper  subordination   and  the  efficiency  of  the  service"  demand- 

37 
ed  nothing  less.         The  roots  of  the  staff's  often  belligerent  and 

dangerous  posture  of  independence  in  relation  to  the   line  could  be  found 

in  the  centralization  of  too  many  functions  within  the  War  Department  in 

Washington,   a  direct  result  of  the  "usurpations  of  the  Secretaries  of 

38 
War."         Realizing  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  army  could  turn  the 

clock  back   to  a  simpler  time,  Garfield  adopted  instead  Upton's  sugges- 
tions for   increased  and  regular  rotation  between  staff   and  line  assign- 
ments for  promising  officers  of  company  grade,   with  all   permanent  staff 
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assignments  to  be  held  only  by  officers  ranking  as  majors  or  above. 

Unlike  Upton,  though,  Garfield  based  most  of  his  supporting   arguments  on 
appeals  to  fairness,   noting  the  hardships  of  line  officers  "assigned  to 
duty  on  the  frontiers,    at  posts  remote  from  civilization;   while  a  major- 
ity of  the  staff  serve   in  Washington   .    .    .   where  they  frequently  receive 
the  honors  and  favors  of  the  service   in  undue  proportion."         Probably 
Garfield  believed  such  comparisons  would  deeply  affect  the  sensibilities 
of  his  civilian  audience  more  than  appeals  to  military  efficiency  and 
projections  of  staff  needs  in  wartime. 

The  claims  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  notwithstanding,  Garfield 
argued  that  few  Americans   really  wanted  a  smaller  army.     The  nation  had 
learned  its   lesson  from  the  Rebellion;   "the  science  and  art  of  war  can 
be  acquired  only  by  the  thorough  and  patient  study  and  practice  of  its 
elements."         Indeed,   the  people  perceived  the  army  as  a  form  of  "na- 
tional   insurance"   against  invasion  and  anarchy,   and  they  cheerfully  paid 


the  premiums,   even   if  their  elected  officials  sometimes  balked   at  doing 

42 
so.         After  all,  most  Americans  realized,  Garfield  wrote,   that  the 

army  performed  many  useful   tasks,    sometimes  unmilitary  in  nature,   during 
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peacetime,   even  as  the  service  kept  "alive  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
military  science"   and  preserved  and  protected  the  nation's  boundaries 
and  population.     He  noted  that  104  of  the  total   number  of  staff  officers 
in  1878  handled  undertakings  purely  civilian  in  character,   and  of  these 
officers,  forty-seven  were  members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  military 

men  who  designed  and  supervised  the  construction  of  those  "pork  barrel" 
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civilian  projects  long  beloved  by  politicians  and  voters.         With  these 

civilian  duties,  more  than  12,000  miles  of  coastline  and  boundaries  "ex- 
cluding Alaska"   to  patrol,   and  eighteen   arsenals  and  161  posts  to  gar- 
rison,  the  army  could  not  possibly  do  everything  expected  of   it  with 
less  than  25,000  men,  Garfield  argued.     Even  so,   an  army  of  that  size 

meant  that  there  was  only  one  soldier  per  200  civilians,   and  the  upkeep 

44 
of  the  army  cost  each  civilian   in  America  only  sixty  cents  per  year. 

The  riots  of  1877,   in  which   striking  railroad  workers  held  the   state 
militias  at  bay  and  paralyzed   local  police,   demonstrated  that  the  regu- 
lar army  would  probably  play  a  major  role  in  rescuing  the  "lives  and 

property  of  many  millions  of  citizens"  from  dangerous  labor  radicals  and 

45 
lawless  hooligans  during  the  coming  years.         The  American  people, 

Garfield  stated,   "have  not  asked  for  its  [the  regular  army's]   reduc- 

46 
tion."         Rather,   they  demanded  efficiency.     Garfield  borrowed  several 

proposals  from  Sherman  and  Upton  which  could  accomplish  this,   especially 

the  three-battalion   infantry  regiment  and  the  depot  system  of  recruit- 

47 
ment,   training,   and   supply.         As  for  the  staff  reductions  which  Con- 
gress  so  often  discussed,  Garfield  believed  that  a  general   reorganiza- 
tion of  some  departments  might  be  warranted,   but  not  at  the  cost  of  cut- 

48 
ting  drastically  the  number  of  positions  on  the  staff   as  a  whole. 

With  these  changes  summarized,  Garfield  turned  to  the  proper  role  of  the 
Congress   in  regulating  and  funding  the  army. 
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Contrary  to  public  demand  for  an  adequate  and  efficient  army,  Con- 
gress had  impeded,   not  aided,  the  service  in  recent  years.     Garfield 
noted  the  "growing  spirit  of  unfriendliness,   if  not  positive  hostility" 
in  Congress  since  1876.     Even  routine  appropriations  bills  did  not 
escape  major  and  divisive  debate.     The  Military  Academy,   "the  fountain 
of  military  honor"  which  instilled  in   its  graduates  "a  thorough  and 
liberal   culture"   and  the  "spirit  of  national   patriotism,"  had  become 

the  target  of  bitter  denunciations  among  a  faction  of  the  members  of 
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Congress.         Garfield  deplored   these  attacks  and  urged   that  military 

strength  and  spending  be  kept  at  least  at  the  current  levels,   noting 

that  Congress  paid  more  money  per  position  to   its  patronage  employees 

than   it  paid  to  the  experienced  field-  and  company-grade  officers  to 

50 
whom  it  entrusted   the  safety  of  the  nation.         Even  worse,  Garfield 

argued,   would  be  the  effects  of  Banning's  proposal   to  disband  the  army 
if  appropriations  bills  should  fail   to  pass  in  the  future.     To  under- 
score further  the  absurdity  of  this  proposal,  Garfield  noted  that  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  barred  from  the  army  another  potential 
source  of  trained  officers,  those  men  who  had  served  the  Confederacy. 
Should  Congress  disband  the  army  in  such  a  fashion   and  an  emergency 

occur,   "the  new  army"   to  be  formed  of  volunteers  "could  not  be  offi- 
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cered"  for  all   practical   purposes.         "The  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment and  fair  dealing  will   not  be  slow  to  condemn  these  repeated  as- 
saults upon  the  honor  and  usefulness  of  the  army,"  Garfield  warned  his 
colleagues   in  Congress. 

Garfield's  article  was  but  one  of  several  pieces  in  the  national 
periodical  press   to  treat  the  army  and  its  concerns  sympathetically. 
Newspapers,    intensely  partisan  during  this  period,   often  disagreed  on 
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the  issue  of  army  appropriations,  with  Republican  papers  usually  favor- 
ing the  current  size  and   strength  of  the  army  as  Democratic  ones  called 
for  reductions   in  troop  strength  and  levels  of  spending.     Harper' s 
Weekly,  most  popular  weekly  newspaper  of  the  era,   usually  presented  the 
army  in  a  favorable  light.     Thomas  Nast,   its  editorial   cartoonist,   en- 
deared himself  to  the   soldiers  with  his  powerful   pictorial   denunciations 

of  the  "false  economy"  of  reduced  appropriations   and  lower  enlisted 

53 
strength.         In  1877,   enlisted  men  even  took  up   a  collection  to  buy  an 

inscribed   silver  flask,   in  the  shape  of  an  army  canteen,   to  honor  Nast 

for  his  years  of  defending  the  army's  interests  through  biting  cartoons 
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and  captions. 

The  national  magazines  of  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s  were 

Harper'  s  New  Monthly  Magazine,   the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scribner' s  Monthly, 

which  became  the  Century  in  1881,   Galaxy,  which  merged  with  the  Atlantic 

Monthly  in  1877,   and  the  North  American  Review.     None  of  them  published 

any  articles  critical  of  the  army's  role  in  the  recent  past  or  favorable 

to  Congressional  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  and  budget  of  the  army.     The 

one  article  examining  the  state  troops,   a  laudatory  piece  written  by  an 

officer  of  the  elite  Seventh  New  York  Regiment,    stressed  the  role  which 

citizen-soldiers  could  play  in  augmenting,  not  replacing,   the  regular 
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army.         The  Nation,   the  liberal  weekly  newspaper  whose  political   and 

social   influence  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes  far  outweighed  its 
circulation  figures,   generally  looked  favorably  upon  the  army.     It  ex- 
pressed in  one  editorial   the  attitudes  of  many  of   its  readers  regarding 
the  service  and  its  proper  place  in  society: 

The  question  of  maintaining  a  standing  army  in  this  coun- 
try is  simply  a  business  question.     We  have  only  to  ask 
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ourselves  whether  this  or  occasional   levies  of  militia  is  the 
more  efficient  and  cheaper  method  of  doing  certain  work.   .    .    . 
All  modern  police  is  a  standing  army,   and  has  to  be.    .    .    . 
The  assertion   .    .    .   that  American  institutions  would  be  put 
in  peril    if  50,000  men  were  scattered  in  garrisons  over  the 
whole  continent,   is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  soundness 
of  the  growing  opinion  that  we  have  too  much  Congress.    .    .    . 

Although   soldiers  and  former  soldiers  more  often  expressed  their  views 
in  United  Service  or  the  Journal   of  the  Military  Service  Institution  of 
the  United  States  when  they  wrote  article-length  papers,   the  civilian 
magazines  occasionally  printed  their  articles  on  the  state  of  the  Amer- 
ican  army.     Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Williams  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
Department,   a  literarily-inclined  officer  who  later  headed  the  depart- 
ment,  contributed  thoughtful   pieces  about  reforms  for  the  staff  depart- 
ments and  changes   in  the  system  of  officer  promotions.     His  writings  ap- 
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peared   in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Galaxy.         He  argued  that  "the 

ordinary  business  principles  used  in  every-day  life"   not  only  justified 

the  current  size  of  the  army  but  inspired   the  reforms  which  he  and  other 
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officers  proposed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service.        An 

anonymous  writer,  obviously  a  past  or  present  officer  of  the  army,   also 
published  an  article  in  the  prestigious  Atlantic  Monthly  which   suggested 
several   military  reforms  based  upon  Upton's  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
These  included  replacing  the  militia  with  a  system  of  National  Volun- 
teers under  the  control   of  the  federal   government,   reforms   to  increase 

the  efficiency  of  the  regular  army,   and  the  establishment  of  military 
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science  departments  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.         This  author, 

who  one  modern  scholar  believes  to  have  been  John  W.   De  Forest,  the 
realistic  novelist  and  Union  officer,   presented  his  arguments  within  an 
analysis  of  American  military  history  which  was  decidedly  Uptonian  in 
style  and  tone,  even  though  the  manuscript  of  the  colonel's  "Military 
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Policy  of  the  United  States"  was  not  yet  well  known  among  army  officers 
and  interested  civilians. 

Popular  magazines,  however,  played  a  larger  role  in  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  army,  especially  its  officer  corps,  as  brave,  chivalric,  and 
selfless  defenders  of  the  public,  much  as  a  similar  antebellum  romantic 
literature  and  graphic  representation  had  idealized  the  soldier  even 

CI 

while  Americans  continued  to  distrust  a  standing  army.         The  stories 
of  Captain  Charles  King,  the  frontier  officer  who  turned  to  writing 
after  he  received  a  disabling  wound   in  1879,   began  to  appear   in  the 
early  1880s  and   soon  reached  a  wide  and  appreciative  civilian   audience, 
who  learned  much  of  what  they  thought  they  knew  about  the  army  and  the 
frontier  from  King's   stories  and  novels.     King  stressed  the  loyalty, 
steadfastness,   and  comraderie  among  the  officers  and  the  men  they  com- 
manded;  he  placed  his  soldiers  against  a  colorful   western  background  and 
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moved  them  through  thundering,   if  not  especially  imaginative,   plots. 
Other  novelists  treated  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  military  life  which 
Victorian  readers  deemed  "suitable."     An  example  was  Frederick  Whit- 
taker's  West  Point  romance,  The  Cadet  Button,   published  in  1878.     In  her 
review  of  this  soon-to-be-forgotten  novel,  Mrs.   Harriet  Waters  Preston 
expressed  the  appeal  which  the  traditional   values  and  the  color  of  mili- 
tary life  at   its  finest  and  most  sanitized  had  for  many  literate  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Gilded  Age.     The  "chief  value  and  timeliness"  of  Whittaker's 
story,   she  wrote: 

.    .    .    lie  in  the  fair  and  just  picture  which   it  presents  of 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  American  regular  army:   of  strict 
honor,   simple  bravery,  patience  under  poverty  and  exile, 
and   somewhat  scornful   superiority  to  sordid  conditions  which 
have  characterized   its  officers  as  a  class.     We  have  no 
other  school,  North  or  South,   which  so  regularly  and  effec- 
tually as  West  Point  has  made  its  pupils  gentlemen,    in  the 
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plainest,   soundest,   and  proudest  sense  of  that  term,   and 
it  is  very  well   worth  while  to  have  our  memories  refreshed 
about  this  matter  now  that  the  army  and  the  nursery  of  the 
army  are  being  made  the  object  of  insidious  attack  by  un- 
scrupulous civilians.    .    .    .63 

Thus,    in  the  middle-   and  upper-class   literature,   both  fiction   and 
nonfiction,  of  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s  the  army  appears  alter- 
nately as  the  defender  of  national   honor  and  civil   peace  or  as  the  noble 
repository  of  selfless  service  and  antique  virtues,  far  above  and  beyond 
the  materialistic  society  it  was  charged  to  protect.     Some  scholars 

have  argued  that  the  Gilded  Age  manifested  a  trend  toward  "business 

64 
pacifism"  or  "antimil itarism."         In  a  sense  this  was  the  case,   but 

there  was  a  stronger  countertrend  of  acquiescence  in  or  open  support  of 
the  postwar  regular  army  and  the  missions  assigned  to   it. 

Even  so,  the  army  played  a  key  role  in  several    issues  over  which 
public  opinion  was  badly  divided,   and,   therefore,   it  had   its  vocal 
minority  of  vigorous  enemies.     The  army's  use  of  force  in  the  South  and 
in  the  West  alienated  many  Americans.     Even  after  the  removal   of  the 
last  troops  from  the  ex -Confederate  South  in  1877,  Reconstruction 
remained  a  bitter  issue  for  southern  Democrats,  even  those  who  came  to 
admit  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  probably  for  the  best.     North- 
erners were  likely  to  be  tolerant  of  southern   attitudes  after  the  early 
1870s,   and  they  were  receptive  toward  the  southern  demands  for  "home 
rule"  by  moderate  ex-Confederates.     Indeed,   1 aissez  f aire  theories  of 
government  and  the  considerations  of  practical   politics  dictated  a  Re- 
publican strategy  to  attract  moderate  southern  whites  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Grand  Old  Party.     All   of  this   went  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  policy 

of  "benign  neglect"   of  the  freedmen  of  the  region,  for  whom  many  north- 

65 
erners  believed   the  federal   government  had  done  enough. 
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At  best,  the  army's  record  during  Reconstruction  was  mixed.     Some 
officers,   notably  Sherman,    never  accepted  the  necessity  for  Congression- 
al Reconstruction   and  in  essence  undermined   it  by  their  attitudes.     Some 
of  the  company-  and  field-grade  officers  in  the  local   occupying  forces 
were  vigorous  in  their  support  of  the  rights  of  the  blacks,   but  many 
others  were  condescending  and  paternalistic,   siding  with  white  land- 
owners in  crucial   labor  contracts  which  deeply  affected  the  economic 
future  of  the  freedmen   in  a  society  still   heavily  agricultural. 
Other  leading  soldiers,   especially  Brigadier  General  Oliver  0.   Howard  in 
his  capacity  as  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen 's  Bureau,  were  hamstrung  by 
the  sheer  size  of  the  problems  of  the  postwar  South,   the  attitudes  of 
subordinates  and  the  civilian  population,   and  their  own  paternalistic 

R7 

approach  to  reform  and  social  change.    Above  all,  there  were  never 
enough  troops  in  the  South  after  1866  to  enforce  federal  policy  evenly 
and  promptly,  had  the  generals  really  desired  to  do  so,  for  conditions 
on  the  frontier  made  serious  demands  on  the  strength  of  the  army  during 
this  period  of  increasing  westward  migration.    After  1877,  the  army 
was  more  than  happy  to  put  Reconstruction  behind  it.  As  the  leadership 
of  the  service  discovered  as  it  readied  for  publication  the  official 
records  of  the  Civil  War,  both  northerners  and  southerners  of  the  late 
1870s  and  1880s  preferred  a  nonpartisan  approach  to  the  recent  past. 
Rather  than  dispute  the  morality  of  the  war  or  the  issues  which  caused 
it,  the  nation  preferred  to  remember  the  heroism  and  endurance  of  both 
sides.  The  army  prepared  the  records  of  the  war  dispassionately  and  as 
fully  for  both  sides  as  possible,  and  the  result  was  national  acclaim 

and  the  long-term  Congressional  appropriations  essential  to  the  comple- 

69 
tion  of  the  massive  task. 
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As  many  people  believed  that  America  had  solved  the  problems  of  re- 
integrating a  rebellious  region  and  absorbing  a  newly-freed  black  pop- 
ulation  in  the  South,   several   humanitarian  groups  and  prominent  reform- 
ers increasingly  devoted  their  attentions  to  questions  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war  and  its  aftermath.     One  of  these,   steadily  growing  in 
importance  during  the  late  1870s  and  1880s,   was  the  cause  of  the  Indian. 
Such  concern  brought  the  army,  whose  traditional  policy  toward  the 
tribes  included  liberal   use  of  force,   into  conflict  with  some  influen- 
tial Republican  reformers  and  humanitarians. 

Central   to  the  conflict  over  Indian  policy  was  a  series  of  attempts 
by  members  of  Congress  to  transfer  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department,   of  which   it  had  been   a  part  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  former  department  in  1849.     During  the  late 
1860s,    some  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives,    trying  to  em- 
barrass the  Senate,   presented  bills  intended  to  transfer  the  Indian 
Bureau  as  a  means  of  wresting  control   over  Indian  policy  from  the  Sen- 
ate.    After  1874,   however,   the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  picked 
up  the  issue  of  transfer  and  used  it  as  a  partisan  means  to  harass  the 
Republican  party.         Public  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  transfer  was 
divided,   but  by  the  late  1870s  influential    liberal   Republicans  such  as 

E.   L.   Godkin  and  Carl   Schurz  stridently  opposed  putting  the  Indian 

71 
Bureau  under  the  control   of  the  War  Department.         Eastern  evangelical 

churches  and  reform  groups  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  in  dealing  with 

the  Indians  waged  a  bitter  campaign   against  transfer,   especially  because 

they  believed  that  the  army,   the  instrument  that  the  War  Department 

would  have  to  use  to  oversee  the  enforcement  of  Indian  policy,  would 

brutalize  the  tribes.     The  propaganda  of  the  extremists  of  the  antitransfer 
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movement  purposely  antagonized  the  army,  whose  generals  and  colonels 
overwhelmingly  favored  transfer  as  the  best  means  to  coordinate  federal 
Indian  policy. 

Feelings  on  both   sides  of  the  transfer   issue  were  tense.     Alfred 
B.  Meacham,   editor  of  Council  F i res ,   the  magazine  of  the  most  tenacious 
opponents  of  transfer,   decried  Indian  fighters   like  George  A.   Custer  as 
mere  murderers  in  uniform  and  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  army. 
George  W.  Manypenny's  Our  Indian  Wards,   published   in  1880,   condemned  the 
army's  use  of  force  in   its  century  of  carrying  out  Indian  policy;   he 

based  his  arguments  on  moral   and  religious  grounds,   stirring  up  great 
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debate.         On  the  other  hand,   the  army  and   its  friends  scoffed  at  the 

"misguided"  missionaries  and  muddled  idealists  who  ignored  the  savagery 

of  Indian  attacks  against  white  soldiers  and  civilians.     These  religious 

fanatics  refused  to  admit  the  folly  of  their  cause  out  of  "a  desire  not 

to  give  up  what  they  have  undertaken."         Although  Congress  dropped 

the  transfer   issue  after  1880,   the  army  and  the  humanitarians  never  came 

to  terms,   despite  the  fact  that  the  army's  opponents  advocated  policies 

which  ultimately  were  as  destructive  to  Indian  tribal    identity  as  the 

reservation  policies  advocated  by  officers   like  Colonel  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

75 
who  hoped  thereby  to   isolate  the  "hostiles"  from  the  subdued  tribes. 

In  the  end,  Meacham' s  and  Manypenny's  view  of  the  regular  army  as  savage 
butchers  of  Indians  became  the  "black   legend"  of  the  American  West,   de- 
spite the  roles  played  by  civilian  officials,   western  politicians,   and 

settlers  in  establishing  policies  that  virtually  destroyed  the  Native 

7fi 
Americans. 

The  third  issue  which   the  army  faced  during  the  late  1870s  had  even 

greater   impact  on  the  national   future.     In  1877,   the  regulars  received 
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their  first  real  taste  of  riot  duty.  The  great  railroad  strike  of  1877 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  workers'  grievances  in  a  time  of 
economic  depression.  In  July,  a  new  wave  of  wage  reductions,  the  means 
by  which  the  railroad  owners  had  dealt  with  the  depressed  economy  since 
the  panic  first  hit  the  business  community  in  1873,  went  into  effect  on 
the  eastern  lines.  This  drove  the  desperate  brakemen  and  yardmen  to 
organize  a  strike,  which  quickly  spread  as  it  gained  the  support  of  vir- 
tually all  types  of  railroad  workers.  The  strike  began  in  West  Virginia 
but  rapidly  engulfed  the  entire  Northeast,  most  of  the  Midwest,  and 
parts  of  the  West.  State  troops  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  support  po- 
lice forces  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  and  violence  of  the  strike, 
which  had  simply  been  exacerbated  by  the  use  of  private  detectives  as 
strikebreakers  by  the  railroads.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  alarmed 
by  events,  ordered  out  the  troops  of  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic  and 
mobilized  those  units  of  the  Division  of  Missouri  stationed  near  large 
cities.  The  soldiers  ended  the  violence,  and  the  strike  was  broken  by 
late  sunnier.  Even  so,  the  sumner  of  1877  was  industrial  America's  first 
glimpse  of  a  nationwide  strike  in  a  major  industry;  the  workers  had  tied 
up  rail  traffic  throughout  the  country  and  raised  the  specter  of  a  radi- 
calism that  the  middle  class  was  just  beginning  to  call  "communism." 
By  the  time  Hayes  and  his  cabinet  concluded  that  order  had  been  restored 

throughout  the  country,  most  of  the  troops  in  the  Division  of  the  Atlan- 

78 
tic  had  experienced  strike  duty.    Their  commander,  Major  General 

Winfield  S.  Hancock,  noted  that  his  men  "moved  steadily  with  calmness 

79 
and  celerity.  The  presence  of  the  troops  had  a  powerful  effect." 

The  troops  faced  considerable  danger  from  working-class  men,  much  like 

themselves,  but  the  army  proved  itself  to  be  quite  adept  at  quelling 

riots.80 
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The  army's  role  in  suppressing  the  riots  had  vastly  different  mean- 
ings for  the  various  groups  in  American  society.     What  little  testimony 
that  has  been  recorded  of  the  workers'    reactions  presents  an  ambiguous 
view  of  the  regulars.     One  soldier  who  had  been  a  union  man  before  his 
enlistment  declared  that  "a  change  of  dress"  did  not  require  "a  change 
of  principle,"   but  strikers   were  often   startled  to  discover  that  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  army,   despite  the  poverty  and  poor  living  conditions 

of  their  own  experiences,   would  not  hesitate  to  fire  upon  unruly  and 

81 

violent  crowds  if  their  officers  ordered   them  to  do  so. 

For  the  prosperous  men  and  women  of  America,    however,   the  strike 
was  a  dark  sign  of  coming  crisis,   in  which  the  army  became  a  reliable 

bulwark   against  anarchy.     James  A.  Garfield  feared  that  the  "dangers  of 

82 
communism"  had  crossed   the  Atlantic  with  radical    immigrants. 

Colonel  Upton,   in  his  book  published  in  1878,   based  his  proposition  of 

the  National  Volunteers  upon  the  need  for  a  federally-controlled  reserve 

83 
to  augment  the  army  faithfully  and  quickly  during  strikes  and  riots. 

For  William  C.   Church  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   the  "lesson"  of  the 

railroad  strike  was  the  necessity  for  a  larger  regular  army  and  federal 
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control   of  the  state  forces.         Church  warned: 

America  has  thrown  open  her  doors  and  offered  an  asylum 
and  a  home  to  the  oppressed  of  all   nations  of  the  earth,   and 
she  is  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  her  generosity.     The 
ignorant  and  depraved  have  formed   (of  late  years)   a  large 
percentage  of  our  increase  from  foreign   immigration.    .    .    . 

As  it   is,   the  events  of  a  week  have  shown  us  that  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss  as  formidable  as  that  which 
yawned  before  us  in  1861.     Shall   we  heed  in  time?   .    .    ,85 

Thomas  B.   Nichols,   a  West  Point  graduate  and  former  cavalry  officer 

writing  in  United  Service  more  than  a  year  after  the  riots,  echoed 

Church's  theme.         "It  is  doubtful    if  any  system  can  be  devised   in 
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America  by  which  soldiers,   in  any  numbers,  can  be  made,  except  in 
schools  of  the  regular  army,   to  successfully  deal   with  the  strikes  and 
riots  which  all    labor  communities  must  pass  through,   and  with  the  rise 
and  growth  of  communistic   sentiments  among  the  lower  classes  the  day 

will   come  .    .    .  when  we  will   have  learned  that   it  would  have  been  better 

87 
economy  to  have  had  a  larger  regular  army." 

Struck  by  these  warnings  as  well   as  the  labor  violence  itself,  the 

state  militias  of  the  East  and  Midwest  began  to  transform  themselves 

into  the  National  Guard.     As  a  result  of  the  strike  and  riots,    business 

groups  increased  their  support  in  the  formation   and  maintenance  of 

volunteer  companies,  which  had  previously  existed  as  much  as  social 
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clubs  than  as  military  units.         There  may  indeed  have  been  elements 

of  romanticism  and  "playing  soldier"   in  the  revival  of  military 
volunteering  in  the  late  1870s  and  1880s,   but  much  more  was  at  stake. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  state  units  realized  this  ^ery 
plainly.     In  1881,   the  two-year-old  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  met  in  Philadelphia  to  discuss  the  common  problems  of 
units  in  all   of  the  states  represented.     The  one   subject  which  occupied 
most  of  the  members'    time  was  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  various 
combat  arms  in  riot  control.     The  Adjutant  General   of  Rhode  Island, 
obviously  an   advocate  of  Church's  emphasis  on  target  practice,  favored 
infantry  as  both  "equal   to  all    emergencies   in  time  of  riot"   and  as  eco- 
nomical  to  train  and  maintain.     His  counterpart  from  Pennsylvania  argued 
for  a  different  arm:      "There  can  be  no  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
artillery  of  the  National  Guard  in  putting  down  riots.    ...   A  battery 
loaded  with  grape  and  cannister  has  a  most  discouraging  effect  upon   a 
body  of  rioters."     But  the  Adjutant  General   of  Illinois  spoke  out  for  a 
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mixed  force  of  mounted   troops,   noting  that  the  cavalry  had  effectively 

charged  mobs  in  1877  and  that  light  artillery  could  quickly  dispatch 

89 
"any  unorganized  crowd." 

By  the  late  1890s,   as  strike  duty  decreased,   the  social   atmosphere 

of  military  service  and  training  in  the  state  units  again  became  the 

hallmark  of  the  National  Guard.     Before  that  time,   however,   they  were 

more  often  portrayed  as  riot  police  and  as  the  auxiliary  of  the  regular 

90 

army  in  times  of  civil   disturbance.         Eventually,  the  regular  army 

and  the  National  Guard  would  clash  bitterly  over  Congressional    appropri- 
ations and  the  relative  authority  of  each  component,   but  in  the  late 
1870s  and  1880s,    social  turbulence  and  the  formation  of  the  guard  proba- 
bly created  a  more  favorable  climate  of  public  opinion  toward  the  army 
in  general  among  middle-  and  upper-class  Americans. 

Thus,   the  public's  attitude  toward  the  army  was  ambiguous  during 
the  Gilded  Age.     The  institution  of  a  standing  army  appalled  some 
Americans  and  bored  others,   but  only  a  handful   of  religiously-oriented 
pacifists,   militant  socialists  and  anarchists,   and  vindictive  politi- 
cians ever  seriously  considered  its  abolition.     There   is  considerable 
evidence  that  middle-  and  upper-class  people  came  to  believe  the  army 
to  be  a  vital  protection   against  class  warfare  and  general   lawlessness, 
just  as   westerners  had  long  felt  the  troops  were  their  bulwark   against 
hostile,   bloodthirsty  Indians.     This,   of  course,   did  not  change  either 
the  social    standing  of  enlisted  men  in  the  regular  army  or  the  desir- 
ability of  life  in  the  ranks  for  young  American  males.     Indeed,   the  en- 
listed men  of  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s  long  remembered  the  social 

snubs  they  received,   in  both   the  East  and  the  cities  of  the  West,   by  the 

91 
^jery  civilians  whom  they  were  bound   to  protect. 
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The  officer  class,   however,  fit  in  well   with  the  "better  sort"  of 
civilians,   and  many  of  those  civilians   were  willing  to  romanticize  and 
idealize  the  life  of  professional  military  men.     As  a  type,   the  army  of- 
ficer in  this  incarnation  symbolized  the  selflessness,   nobility,   honor, 
and  devotion  to  duty  that  Americans   long  prided  themselves  on   and   sus- 
pected could  have  been  lost  beneath  the  corruption  and  materalism  of 
politics  and  business  in  the  Gilded  Age.     Part  chevalier,   part  strike- 
breaker,  the  army  officer  was  realistic  as  well    as  proud.     Even  if  his 
West  Point  background  made  him  appear  clannish  and  aristocratic,   he  did 
preserve  the  social   order  so  dear  to  the  comfortable  men  and  women  of 
late  nineteenth  century  America.     He  and  his   troops  may  have  cost  sums 
that  sometime  made  the  taxpayers  uneasy,   but  he  could  be  counted  on  to 
execute  policies  dispassionately,   so  the  idealistic  argument  went,   and 
he  inspired  a  certain  respect,   even  if  love  for  a  standing  army  did  not 
accompany  that  respect.     As  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal   phrased  the  ideal 
of  the  professional  officer  in  1876,   the  gentlemen  in  blue  "are,   as 

always,    as  a  body,   independent  of  sectional   feeling  of  any  sort"   and 

92 
above  crass  partisan  politics  as  well.         No  wonder  many  articulate, 

reform-minded  molders  of  public  opinion  viewed  the  army  as  a  model   upon 
which  honest  civil   government  could  be  based.     "We  carefully  train  and 
educate  our  naval    and  military  men,   and  we  ripen  and  perfect  their  cap- 
abilities through  long  services  and  experience,   and  keep  hold  of  these 
excellent  servants  through  a  just  system  of  promotion,"     Mark  Twain  told 
a  Republican  rally  in  Hartford   in  1876,     presenting  an   idealized  picture 


that  some  officers  might  dispute.     "This   is  exactly  what  we  hope  to  do 
with  our  civil   service."'       Even   in  its  "dark  age,"   the  postwar  army 
was   never  totally  abandoned  by  the  American  public. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF  THE  ARMY: 
Congressional  Plans  For  Army  Reform 


Do  these  gentlemen  fof  the  House  of  Representatives] 
suppose  that  our  much-criticized  army  and  navy  are  the  only 
branches  of  the  public  service  to  be  held  to  public  reckon- 
ing?  .    .    .   What  reformers  are  these  who  demoralize  the  army 
to  save  a  few  millions,   and  the  same  week  .    .   .   pass  a  bounty 
bill   opening  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  to  a  demand  .    .    .   for 
over  one  millions  from  claim  agents  and  that  ilk? 

William  C.   Church,   18761 

The  Capitol   was  a  turbulent  place  in  the  late  1870s,   as  members  of 

Congress  battled  each  other  for  partisan,   personal,   and,  occasionally, 

ideological    reasons.     Yet  many  Americans,   both  supporters  of  the  army 

and  persons  apathetic  toward  all   but  the  most  pressing  military  issues, 

could  agree  with  William  C.   Church  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal   that 

much  of  the  Congressional   concern  over  economy  and  civilian  control   of 

the  military  was  mere  posturing.     Much  of  this  skepticism  was  the  fault 

of  Congress,   because  its  members  centered   so  many  of  their  battles  on 

the  old  issues  of  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,   rather  than  squarely 

facing  the  new  problems  of  a  tenuously-reunited,   rapidly  industrializing 

and  urbanizing   nation  which  was  becoming  a  major  world  power  in  spite 

of  itself.     Indeed,  many  voters,   including  the  most   influential    and 

active  as  well   as  the  relatively  powerless  and  uninformed,  felt  deep 

alienation  from  Congress  and  its  concerns.     As  E.   L.  Godkin  implied  in 
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his  editorial   in  the  Nation  on  Congressional   attempts  to  reduce  the 
army,  such  matters   were  indicative  not  of  the  popular  mood  but  of  the 

fact  that  "we  have  too  much  Congress,"   in  which   individual   politicians 

2 
used   spurious  issues  to  gain  their  own  narrow  ends.       Part  of  the 

problem  with  Congress  did   lie  in  the  precarious  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  two  parties,   a  serious  concern   in  an  era  which  emphasized 
party  discipline  in  the  legislative  branch  as  well   in  the  patronage 
jobs  of  the  executive  branch. 

Since  the  elections  of  1874  had  weakened  Republican  strength  in  the 
wake  of  the  Grant  Administration's  scandals,   the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  1875  had  a  Democratic  majority,  the  first   in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade.    Republican  power  had  eroded  in  the  Senate  as  well,   and  the  Grand 
Old  Party  shifted  from  the  majority  party  to  the  minority  and  back   again 
between  1879  and  1881.     During   its  years  as  the  majority  party  in  the 
upper  house,   it  rarely  had  a  margin  of  votes  to  spare.     In  both  houses 
of  Congress,   the  resurgent  Democrats  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to 
settle  several   scores  with  the  rival   party  and   its  allies,   one  of  whom, 
many  Democratic  partisans  argued,   was  the  United  States  Army.     These  men 
pointed  to  two  reasons  for  their  distrust  of  the  army:     the  soldiers' 
role  in  the  enforcement  of  Radical  Reconstruction  policies  and  the  part 
that  troops  played  in  the  disputed  Tilden-Hayes  Presidential   election   in 
1875.     Southern  "redeemers,"   the  Democrats  who  began  to  replace  the  Re- 
publican Congressmen  of  the  ex-rebellious  states  as  Reconstruction  end- 
ed,  remembered  bitterly  the  army's  occupation  of  the  South,   in  reality 
half-hearted  but  in  regional   legend  brutal   and  arrogant.     Feelings  of 
racism,   because  blacks  had  played  a  role  in  the  Republican  party  in  most 
of  the  ex-Confederate   states,  mingled  with  partisan  animosity  and 
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sectional  pride.     Northern  Democrats,   crying  that  they  had  been  robbed 
of  the  Presidency,  joined  their  southern  colleagues  in  denouncing  the 
army's  role  in  the  election  of  1876,   charging  that  military  activity  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,   and  South  Carolina  had  purposely  been  ordered  to  af- 
fect the  outcome  of  the  vote   in  those  crucial   states,   all   under  the 

3 
guise  of  "guarding"   the  polling  places. 

It   is  hard  to  say  whether  the  turbulent  events  of  the  late  1870s 

had  a  major   impact  on  attempts  by  Congress  to  reform  and  reorganize  the 

army.     Indian  policy  and  the  army's  role  in  ending  violence  in  labor 

disputes  seemed  to  be  only  secondary  matters,   as  Democrats  raged  over 

Reconstruction  and  some  Republicans  fumed  over  old  personal   disputes 

dating  back   as  far  as  the  war.     John  A.   Logan  and  Benjamin  F.   Butler 

opposed  increased  military  spending  on  key  occasions  in  part  because 

they  disliked  Sherman  and  the  "aristocratic"  officer  corps  of  the  army. 

Indeed,   the  most  visionary  proposal   to  reform  the  army,   the  Burnside 

Bill   of  1878-1879,   appeared  more  than  a  year  after  the  great  strike  of 

1877   ended,   and  the  testimony  and  letters  to  the  Burnside  Committee  by 

leading  army  officers  stressed  the  part  the  army  could  play  in  maintain- 

4 
ing  civil   order.       However,  most  members  of  Congress  responded  to  the 

Burnside  Bill   as  they  did  all   other  army-related  legislation  of  the 

years  from  1876   through  1879:     on  the  basis  of  the  posse  comitatus 

clause,  which  forbade  soldiers  from  aiding  law  enforcement  officials, 

except  as  individual   private  citizens.     This,   Democrats  argued,  would 

prevent  an  abuse  of  the  executive  power,   and  they  added  the  clause  to 

each  appropriation  bill   during  these  years.     In  part,   Reconstruction 

policy  had  been  based  on  the  use  of  military  occupation  forces  to  aid 

Radical   state  governments;   by  inserting  the  posse  comitatus  clause, 
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Democrats  were  both  trying  to  prevent  a  similar  situation   and  curbing 

5 
the  powers  of  the  army.       In  focusing  upon  this  issue  and  upon  the 

necessity  of  reducing  the  enlisted  force  of  the  army  as  an  economy 
measure,  Congress  framed  its  debates  on   army  reorganization   in  very 
narrow  terms.     The  needs  of  the  army  and  its  proper  role  in  American 
society  were  more  complex,   but  no  one   in  Congress  during  the  1870s  and 
early  1880s  could  or  would  discuss  them  in  the  depth  they  deserved. 
Partisan  feelings  and  expediency  won  out  over  any  farsighted  approach 
to  defining  an  institution  that  was  destined  to  become  larger  and  more 
important  than  ever  before   in  American  history. 

Representative  Henry  Banning  of  Ohio,   chairman  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,   led  most  of  the  Democratic  efforts  to  limit  the 
size  and  power  of  the  army,   and  he  symbolizes  the   strengths,   weaknesses, 
and  ambiguity  of  Congressional   opposition  to  the  army.     This  former 
Union  general,   once  a  Republican  politician,  was  the  nemesis  of  the  ser- 
vice during  the  late  1870s,   but  he  also  was  a  complex  man  who  included 
genuine  reforms  for  the  army,   reforms  that  officers  long  considered  nec- 
essary, within  bills  which  were  designed   to  cut  troop  strength  to  the 
bone.       A  self-proclaimed  advocate  of  economy  in  government,  Banning 
probably  believed,   at  least  part  of  the  time,  that  he  was  cutting  waste- 
ful  spending.     Sometimes  he  obviously  mixed  economy  with  vindicti veness, 
as  in  the  pay  reductions  which  he  sought  for  parts  of  the  officer  corps 
in  1876.     Chief  among  the  officers  affected  were  the  lowly  second  lieu- 
tenants, whose  pay  he  would  have  reduced  by  $200  per  year,   and  the 
army's  generals,   who  were  well   paid  by  government  standards  of  the  time. 
The  cuts  in  the  subalterns'    pay  would  have  caused  these  men  serious 
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hardships,   but  the  reductions  in  generals'   pay  and  allowances  were  prob- 
ably designed  as  much  for  nuisance  value  as  for  genuine  savings,  for 
there  were  only  nineteen  generals  on  the  active  list   in  1876. 7     Probably 
the  major  targets  of  Banning's  bill   were  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  who 
sustained   the  largest  cuts,  $8,081.91  and  $5,593.86   in  pay  and  benefits, 
respectively.     Indeed,  much  of  the  bill   smacked  of  that  false  economy 
of  which  Republican  friends  of  the  army  complained   so  bitterly.     Even 
the  cuts  in  the  second  lieutenants'    salaries  would  have  saved  only  about 
$10,000  per  year,   all    at  the  expense  of  destroying  morale  in  the 
army. 

Regardless,  Banning  pressed  on,   revealing  the  jealousy  and  anger 
behind  this  particular  army  bill,   complaining  that  Sherman's  new  salary 
of  $10,00  per  year  would  be  "double  that  of  a  Senator,  25  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  a  cabinet  officer  or  a  supreme  judge  Qic-]." 
Naturally,  Banning's  insistence  had  the  effects  he  desired  on  the  army 
brass.     Major  General  John  M.   Schofield  wrote  to  Sherman  bitterly  that 
this  "constant  agitation  of  pay  can  not  fail   to  have  a  disastrous  re- 
sult upon  the  character  of  the  Army,  to  reduce  army  officers  from  the 
high   standard  of  honorable  faithful   public  servants  for  life,   to  the 
level   of  those  whose  interests  in  the  public  service  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  the  can  make  out  of  it."         But  this  same  Henry 
Banning  could  also  propose  three-battalion  infantry  regiments,   promo- 
tions from  the  ranks  for  deserving  young  non-commissioned  officers,   and 
tough  promotion  boards  and  examinations  for  army  officers. 

The  bill    in  which  Banning  presented  the  reductions  in  pay  was  part 
of  a  larger  package  of  changes  regarding  the  army.     The  other  portions 
reorganized  the  army  and  transferred  to  the  War  Department  control   over 
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the  Indian  Bureau.  The  vast  majority  of  the  sixty  officers  who  testifi- 
ed before  the  committee  reconmended  that  the  bureau  be  removed  from  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  had  contained  the 
Indian  Bureau  since  1849,  the  date  the  department  was  formed.  Before 
that  time,  the  War  Department  oversaw  the  bureau,  and  the  officers  ar- 
gued that  Indian  policy  was  better  coordinated  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment.   Controversy  over  the  proper  stance  of  the  federal  government 
toward  the  Indians  insured  the  defeat  of  the  Banning  proposals  of  1876, 
since  humanitarian  groups  joined  with  the  majority  in  Congress  in  re- 
fusing to  assign  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  policy 
toward  the  tribes,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  to  the  army.    However, 
army  officers  themselves  were  horrified  at  the  thought  that  Banning' s 
report  would  have  increased  their  responsibilities  while  reducing  the 
size  of  the  officer  corps  and  cutting  the  staff. 

Banning  did  not  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  enlisted 
force,  perhaps  realizing  that  the  army  could  hardly  enforce  all  aspects 
of  Indian  policy  with  fewer  than  the  current  25,000  men.  Only  a  few 
positions  on  the  non-commissioned  staff  of  some  of  the  regiments  were 
abolished.  Rather,  Banning  and  his  committee  struck  at  the  officer 
corps  in  the  name  of  economy.  As  a  beginning,  they  reorganized  the  ar- 
tillery regiments  into  a  corps  organization,  which  reduced  the  number  of 
field  officers'  billets  in  that  branch.  Furthermore,  the  report  recom- 
mended the  reduction,  through  unit  consolidation,  of  ten  infantry  regi- 
ments and  four  cavalry  regiments,  again  at  the  expense  of  the  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels.  For  the  staff,  Banning  proposed 
merging  the  Subsistence  Department  with  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
to  create  a  Department  of  Supplies,  with  the  reduction  of  nearly  half 
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of  the  total  officer's  positions   in  the  two  departments.     He  also  sug- 

13 
gested  that  twenty  paymaster's  positions  be  axed.         In  all,   over  a 

hundred  officer  slots  would  be  eliminated  in  the  reduction,  with  field 
officers  the  hardest  hit  in  the  short  run.     However,   all   officers  would 
soon  feel  the  effects  of  the  Banning  proposals  if  they  became  law,  for 
promotions,   already  slow,   would  become  slower  than  ever.   Understand- 
ably, few  officers  believed  Banning  when  he  wrote  that  the  proposed  re- 
duction "does  not  muster  out  or  discharge  a  single  worthy  or  efficient 

14 
officer."         The  Banning  proposals,    introduced  as  two  separate  bills, 

passed  the  Democratic-controlled  House  of  Representatives.     In  the 

Senate,   however,   John  A.   Logan  refused  to  release  the  legislation  from 

his  Military  Affairs  Committee,    so  House  Democrats  shifted  to  the  tactic 

of  adding  riders  to  reduce  the  army's  troop  strength  onto  the  annual   ap- 

15 
propriations  bill.         In  July  1876,   the  situation   in  Congress   suddenly 

changed  as  word  of  the  Custer  Massacre  reached  the  East.     The  outcry 
over  the  deaths  of  Custer,   long  a  national  figure,   and  his  men  led  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  size  of  cavalry  companies  to  100  privates,   thus 
authorizing  the  recruitment  of  2,500  additional   cavalrymen,  whom  the 
press   termed  the  "Custer  Avengers."     The  needs  of  the  frontier  and  pub- 
lic opinion   against  the  Sioux  forced  Banning  and  his  allies  to  abandon 
their  battle  to  cut  the  army,   but  only  for  the  moment. 

As  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  appropriations  bill  of  July 
1876,   Congress  established  a  commission  to  study  the  reorganization  of 
the  army.     The  proposal,    at  first,   pleased  all   sides,  for  the  army,   the 
Democrats,   and  the  Republicans   all    hoped  that  the  commission  would  en- 
dorse proposals  favorable  to  their  interests.     The  commission  had  as 
its  chairman  Senator  J.   D.   Cameron,   recently  secretary  of  war  and  now 
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representing  Pennsylvania  as  a  Republican.     It  also  contained  two  other 
senators  and  two  representatives,  equally  divided  by  party,   as  well   as 
Sherman  and  Major  General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,   the  traditionalist  quar- 
termaster general,   to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  army  officers. 
Banning  had  secured  for  himself  a  place  on  the  commission  and  continued 
to  press  both  for  reductions  and  for  solid  reforms  such  as  the  three- 
battalion  infantry  regiment.     The  Cameron  Commission  met  throughout  the 
fall    of  1876   and  extended   the  Congressional   deadline  for  submission  of 
the  report  from  late  December  to  January  27,   1877.     Even  so,    its  members 
could  not  agree  on   any  basic  scheme  for  army  reorganization   and  disband- 
ed when  the  new  deadline  passed.     Sherman,  furious  over  the  impasse 

which  he  hoped  could  have  been  avoided  by  his  own  presence  on  the  com- 

18 
mission,   denounced  Banning  for  the  failure. 

Meanwhile,   the  disputed  Presidential   election  of  1876  increased 

tensions   in  Congress  and  the  country  to  the  breaking  point.     Banning, 

in  a  fit  of  vituperative  oratory,   vowed  that  an  armed  Democratic  mob 

would  resist  the  inauguration  of  Hayes  should  the  electoral   commission 

19 
appointed  by  Congress  to  certify  the  winner  find  for  the  Republican. 

The  fifteen-man  commission  awarded  all  of  the  disputed  electoral   votes, 
and  with  them  the  election,   to  Hayes  near  the  end  of  February  1877, 
leaving  the  disgruntled  Democrats  to  lead  not  a  revolution  but  another 
series  of  attempts  to  reduce  the  army.     The  mere  presence  of  soldiers 
at  the  polls,   the  Democrats  believed,   intimidated  many  voters  and 
allowed  the  Republicans  to  stuff  ballot  boxes.     Once  again,  Congressional 
Democrats  turned  to  the  tactic  of  tacking  riders  to  the  army  appropria- 
tions bill.     One  of  these  measures  would  have  reduced  the  army  to  17,000 
enlisted  men.      It  passed  the  House  but  died  in  a  Senate  still   controlled 
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by  the  Republicans,  who  viewed  such  a  reduction   as  merely  a  partisan 
measure.     Another  rider   added  the  posse  comitatus  clause  to  the  appro- 
priations bill.      It,   too,   died,   but  when  Congress  adjourned  for  the 

session  on  March  3,   1877,    it  had  appropriated  no  money  for  the  army  for 

20 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  on  July  1,   1877.       As  a  consequence,   the 

soldiers,  from  newest  recruit  to  General  Sherman,   received  no  pay  or 
allowances  after  June  30.     For  the  enlisted  men,   the  government  still 
provided  food,   shelter,   and  clothing  if  not  money,   but  for  officers,  who 
had  to  buy  their  own  uniforms  and  most  of  their  food,   the  situation  was 
desperate.     The  War  Department,   trying  to  help,   contracted  with  the 
banking  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  and  Company  to  loan  $400,000  to  army  of- 
ficers,  with   limits  based  on  their  usual   salaries.     However,   Drexel, 
Morgan  charged  a  fourteen  per  cent   interest   rate,  which  outraged  the 
regulars,  most  of  whom  felt  their  salaries   were  low  enough  already, 
especially  since  they  were  paid  in  scrip,  which  was  discounted  at  a 
customary  rate  of  fifteen  to  forty  per  cent   in  the  West.         Even  so, 
President  Hayes  refused  to  call   a  special   session  of  the  new  Forty-Fifth 
Congress  until   the  fall    of  1877.     When  the  new  Congress  assembled   in 
October,    it  debated  the  army  appropriations  bill   heatedly  for  nearly  a 

month,  finally  passing  a  compromise  bill  which  put  the  army  back  on  the 

22 
federal   payroll    in  November. 

During  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty-Fifth  Congress,  Ban- 
ning and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  presented  another 
report  on   army  reorganization.     This  one,   completed  early  in  1878,   call- 
ed for  an  enlisted  complement  of  only  20,000  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  regiments  to  fifteen  of  infantry,   six  of  cavalry,   and  four  of  ar- 

23 
tillery.  *      Obviously,   the  role  of  the  regulars   in  quelling  the  riots 
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and  strikes  of  1877,   still   fresh  in  many  minds,   did  not  predispose  Ban- 
ning to  be  any  less  harsh  with  the  army.     Like  the  proposal  of  1876, 
this  one  would  affect  the  army's  field  officers  most  drastically,  for 
the  total   number  of  company- sized  units  would  not  be  greatly  reduced, 
thus  sparing  most  of  the  company-grade  officers  from  a  reduction   in 
force.     Banning  proposed  natural    attrition,   retirements,   and  slower  pro- 
motions as  the  means  of  ridding  the  army  of  the  surplus  officers.     He 
was  especially  harsh  on  the  general  officer  positions,   recommending  that 
the  army  in  the  future  be  commanded  by  a  lone  major  general,   assisted 
by  only  three  brigadier  generals  of  the  line.     When  Sherman  and  Sheridan 
retired,   the  ranks  they  held  were  to  be  abolished.24     For  the  staff, 
Banning  again  proposed  the  creation  by  consolidation  of  a  Department  of 
Supplies,   with  the  cut  in  size  that  that  entailed.         His  report  also 
included  a  special   cause  of  his:     the  disbandment  of  the  army  should 
Congress  ever  again  fail   to  vote  appropriations  for   it  prior  to  the  end 
of  a  session." 

As  a  final   insult,   Banning  again  recommended  a  reduction   in  the 
salaries  of  general  officers  to  $12,000  for  Sherman,  $8,000  for 
Sheridan,   $6,000  for  each  major  general,   and  $5,500  for  a  brigadier 
general.     For  the  lower- ranking  officers,   the  report  recormiended  one 
increase  in  salary,  $100  per  year  more  for  majors.     However,   captains 
would  receive  $200  less,   first   lieutenants  of  light  artillery  and  cav- 
alry would  be  cut  $300   in  pay  per  year,   and  other  first   lieutenants, 
along  with  all    second  lieutenants,  would  lose  $100  in  pay  each  year.27 
These  features  of  the  bill   were  \/ery  harsh,   but,    to  the  chagrin  of  the 
army  and  its  friends,   there  was  also  much   in  the  way  of  genuine  reforms 
in  Banning' s   report. 
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Banning,  who  after  all   was  an  ex-general  himself,   probably  knew  and 
understood  many  of  the  army's  weaknesses.     Possibly  he  hoped  to  balance 
the  severe  reductions   in  strength  by  linking  them  with  substantial   re- 
forms.    Whatever  his   reasoning,   Banning  included  in  the  report  several 
reforms  urged  for  years  by  army  officers  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 
These  included  a  revival  of  the  program  to  commission  outstanding  young 
non-commissioned  officers,   a  measure  which  did  become  law  in  1878,   and 

the  elimination  of  direct  commissioning  of  civilians,   a  point  which  Con- 

28 
gress  rejected  but  which   the  regulars  had   long  supported.         Banning' s 

report  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  promotion  boards  to  eval- 
uate all    candidates  for  the  grades  of  first   lieutenant  through  colo- 

29 

nel.         Compulsory  retirement  upon  reaching  age  sixty-five  or  the  com- 
pletion of  forty-five  years  of  service,   whichever  came  first,   was  another 

30 

progressive  feature  of  the  report.         For  the  infantry,  Banning  and 

the  committee  again  proposed  the  three-battalion  regiment  of  twelve  com- 

31 
panies,  four  per  battalion.         Sherman  favored  just  such  an  organiza- 
tion,  and  William  C.   Church  and  Emory  Upton  also  supported  the  three- 

32 

battalion  regiment,    in  a  slightly  different  format,   \/ery  strongly. 

Banning  also  endorsed  the  bill   sponsored  by  Representative  George 
Dibrell,  which   increased  the  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers.     Under 
its   terms,   a  sergeant  major  would  receive  $30  per  month,   a  quartermaster 

sergeant  $27,   a  first  sergeant  $28,   a  sergeant  $20,   and  a  corporal 

33 
$16.         The  committee,  which   two  years  before  had  wanted  to   increase 

the  pay  of  first  sergeants  only,   to  the  improbable  sum  of  $40  per  month, 

34 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  Dibrell    scheme  as  a  compromise. 

Banning 's   report  troubled  the  friends  of  the  army.     On  one  hand, 

they  strenuously  opposed   the  reduction  of  5,000  enlisted  men   in  an  army 
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they  already  believed  to  be  as  small   as  feasible.     They  deplored  the  pay 
cuts  and  their  effects  on  officer  morale.     However,   on  the  other  hand, 
they  realized  that  Banning  had  pointed  out  several   shortcomings  of  the 
army  as  currently  organized  and  that  he  had  advanced  some  very  good  re- 
forms.    The  Army  and  Navy  Journal   hoped  that  the  favorable  parts  of  the 
committee's   report  could  be  embodied  in  alternate  legislation,   but  it 
flatly  opposed  Banning's  own  bills  because  they  cut  the  size  of  the  army 

so  much,  while   linking   its  \/ery  existence  to  the  caprice  of  Congressional 

35 
votes  on   army  appropriations  bills.'        As  Church  put  it  sarcastically 

in  one  of  his  editorials  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   the  bill   was  an- 
other "model  of  legislative  wisdom,   showing  us  precisely  how  we  can  con- 
trive to  always  have  the  right  number  of  men  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time,   without  expending  a  cent  on   soldiers,   except  when  they  are 
actually  in   line  of  battle,   or  wasting  money  on  recruiting,  fatigue  par- 
ties,  or  other  men   in  uniform,   except  those  who   are  visibly  standing 
ready  at  all   times  to  prod  some  one  with  a  bayonet;   how  to  command 
without  officers   .    .    .   | and]  without  employing  a  'useless  staff.1" 

In  Congress,   the  Democrats   were  once  more  unable  to  get  Banning's 
bills  approved  by  the  Senate  once  the  House  had  voted  in  their  favor. 
As  in  1876  and  1877,   partisans  turned  to  the  appropriations  bill,   tack- 
ing riders  to   it.     Some  of  these  amendments,    including  the  reduction  of 
the  army  to  20,000  enlisted  men  and  a  ban  on  the  use  of  federal   troops 
to  supervise  elections,  won  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate,    however,   rejected  the  appropriations  bills  as  amended  when 
the  package  reached  the  upper  house  toward  the  end  of  May  1878.     Several 
weeks  of  debate  followed  as  the  two  houses   tried  to  devise  an  appropria- 
tions bill    acceptable  to  most  members  of  Congress.     Finally,   a  compromise 
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measure,  which   left  the  troop  ceiling  at  25,000,   passed  the  House  and 
Senate.     This  compromise,    however,   did  mark  a  genuine  turning  point  in 
the  army's  relations  with  Congress,   because,   as  part  of  its  terms,   a 

new  joint  committee  of  Congress  would  form  and  meet  to  recommend  reor- 

37 
ganization  proposals  for  the  service. 

Army  officers  had  long  wanted  a  Congressional   committee  composed  of 
friends  of  the  army  to  recommend  solid  measures  to  reorganize  the  ser- 
vice; most  officers  believed  that  some  changes  would  definitely  be  for 
the  best.     Sherman  had  held  great  hopes  for  the  Cameron  Commission   as 
such  a  vehicle,   but  it  had  failed  dismally.     This  new  joint  committee 
was  the  brainchild  of  Representative  James  A.   Garfield  of  Ohio,   the  pow- 
erful  minority  leader  who  was  a  key  figure  in  the  Republican  party. 
Garfield  was   in  a  unique  position  to  know  the  views  of  the  army's  top 
leadership.     He  had  corresponded  with  Sherman  about  the  army  and  its 
problems  while  he  was  preparing  an  article  about  army  reform  for  the 
North  American  Review.     Sherman  sent  him  correspondence  and  papers  from 
some  leading  officers  and  provided  him  with  statistical   and  historical 

op 

materials/        Garfield,   long  a  supporter  of  the  regular  army,  was  a 
former  Union  volunteer  general  with  both  a  heroic  reputation  and  a  great 
admiration  for  the  West  Pointers  with  whom  he  had   served.     Every  inch 
the  politician,  Garfield  also  had  pretensions  and  some  solid  claims  to 
being  a  scholar  and  a  statesman.     As  a  result,   he  maintained  strong  ties 
with  Republican  intellectuals  and  reformers,   all   the  while  stressing  his 
own  more  "practical"   approach   to  social   change.     Most  Republicans,   and 

many  outside  the  Grand  Old  Party,    considered  Garfield  a  humane,   rational, 

39 
congenial  man.         In  sum,   the  Ohioan  had  many  allies  and  connections 

in  Congress,   and  he  succeeded  in  his  quest  to  create  a  new  committee  to 
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study  army  reorganization  within  the  appropriations  bill   for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1879. 

In  the  Senate,  Garfield  found  an  active  ally  in  Senator  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside  of  Rhode  Island,  who  spoke  out  strongly  for  the  committee  on 
June  4.     Burnside  quickly  became  chairman  of  the  committee,   an  obvious 
choice.     He  was  not   only  a  good  Republican  but  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Mil itary  Affairs  Committee,   as  well    as  one  of  the  leading  living  figures 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.     Furthermore,   the  army  had  reason  to  wel- 
come the  choice,   because  Burnside  was  a  stout  friend  of  the  service  and 

40 
had  an  inclination  toward  military  reform.         With  Garfield's  work  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  Burnside's  appointment  to  chair  the  new  joint  com- 
mittee, the  army  had  another  chance  of  receiving  solid  reform  proposals 
from  Congress.     The  army  had  good  reason  to  be  pleased,   as  the  report  of 
the  Burnside  Committee  would  demonstrate. 

To  complete  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee,  Congress  sug- 
gested two  additional  senators  and  five  representatives.     The  second  Re- 
publican was  Preston  Plumb  of  Kansas,   a  party  loyalist  who  nevertheless 
nearly  wrecked  the  committee  before   its  work  had  properly  begun  by  re- 
fusing to  serve  on   it  if   it  would  not  tour  frontier  posts   to  take  testi- 

41 
mony.     Finally,  Plumb  relented  and   signed   the  committee's  final   report. 

The  lone  Democratic  senator  was  Matthew  C.  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  an 

ex-Confederate  general  who  voiced  the  opinions  of  the  unreconstructed 

42 
elements  of  his  home  state.         The  House,   dominated  by  a  Democratic 

majority,   sent   only  two  Republicans,  Horace  Strait  of  Minnesota  and 

43 
Harry  White  of  Pennsylvania.         The  Democratic  members  were  a  diverse 

group,   all   experienced  in  work  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 

House.     One  was  a  southerner,  George  Dibrell   of  Tennessee,  who  despite 
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his  Confederate  past  and  his  devotion  to  economy  in  government  spending, 

had  sponsored  a  bill   to  increase  the  pay  of  the  army's  non-commissioned 

44 
officers  earlier   in  1878.         The  two  northern  Democratic  representa- 
tives named  to  the  committee,   Banning  and  Edward  S.  Bragg  of  Wisconsin, 
were  ex-volunteer  generals  well   known  for  their  vociferious  oppostion  to 
the  regular  army.     Banning  served  actively  on  the  Burnside  Committee  and 
probably  contributed  many  ideas   to  the  resulting  bill,   but  Bragg  de- 
nounced the  committee,   refused  to  meet  with  it,   and  neither  signed  its 

45 
report  nor   issued  a  minority  report  of  his  own. 

The  committee,   selected  on  June  18,   1878  by  votes  of  the  two  hous- 
es,  began  to  meet   in  Washington  two  days  later.     The  members  determined 
the  methods  of  taking  testimony  and,   over  Plumb's  opposition,   voted  to 
hold  the  hearings  at  the  resort  town  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,   Virginia. 
William  C.  Church  was  lukewarm  toward  the  committee  at  this  point,  ex- 
pecting "that  the  committee  will    disagree,    .    .    .   but  we  have  great  hopes 
that  the  majority  report  will   be  that  of  the  friends  of  the  army,   and 
that  this  report  will   commend  itself  to  Congress."     Furthermore,  Church 
editorialized,   "if  ...  the  committee  had  adopted  Senator  Plumb's  sug- 
gestion of  visiting  the  frontiers,   it  might  perhaps  have  learned  more  of 

the  practical    life  in  the  army  in  a  week  than   it  could  at  the  springs  in 

46 
a  month."         The  hearings  lasted  only  ten  days  during  July,   at  which 

time  Burnside  adjourned  it  for  the  season,   probably  so  that  some  of   its 

members  could  return  to  their  home  states  to  campaign  for  reelection. 

On  November  18,  the  chairman  reconvened  the  group,   this  time  in  New  York 

City,  where,   after  some  delays  caused  by  late  arrivals,   the  members 

wrote  the  final   report.     On  December  12,   1878,  shortly  after  the  new 

session  of  Congress  had  begun,   Burnside  presented   the  report  and  intro- 

duced  a  detailed  army  reorganization  bill    in  the  Senate. 
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The  Burnside  Conmittee  had  early  "deemed  it  good  and   sufficient 

49 
...   to  conduct  the  proceedings  with  closed  doors."         This  probably 

allowed  for  extensive  compromises  and  discussions  on  sensitive  issues 
among  its  widely-divergent  membership,   but  the  secrecy  precludes  any  at- 
tempt to  trace  in  detail   the  roles  of  committee  members  in  shaping  the 
final  report  and  the  bill.     However,   Burnside  must  have  realized  that 
many  compromises  had  to  be  made  if  anything  were  to  come  of  his  commit- 
tee's work.     After  all,   the  ill-fated  Cameron  Commission   had  deadlocked 
hopelessly  on  many  of  the  same  problems  only  two  years  before.     The  new 
committee's  report  and  the  Burnside  Reorganization  Bill   were  thus  moder- 
ate in  tone,   compromise  efforts  containing  some  elements  to  please  all 
sides.     Never  lost  in  the  effort,   however,   was  the  key  intent  of  the 
bill:     the  modernization  of  the  regular  army  along  the  lines  which  many 
thoughtful   officers  had   long  proposed.     The  Burnside  Bill   went  about 
this  reform  in  a  thorough-going,   comprehensive  way. 

The  committee's  report  briefly  summarized  Burnside's  massive  bill. 
The  bill    itself,   printed  in  January  1879,   consisted  of  724  separate  sec- 
tions,  including  one  which  listed  the  Articles  of  War  in  full.     Con- 
gressmen were  somewhat  dismayed  to  find  that  the  legislation  took   up 
seventy-seven  closely-printed  pages.     Accompanying  it  were  more  than 
four  hundred  additional   pages  of  letters  and  supporting  documents  from 
army  officers  and  interested  civilians,   and  thus  the  huge  volume  dis- 
couraged many  readers  by  its  bulk.     The  Nation,   always  somewhat  skep- 
tical  about  the  need  for  army  reorganization   and  the  motives  behind  it, 

complained  the  "the  bill   to  reduce  and  reorganize  the  Army  ...    is 

50 
alarming  in  size  as  well    as  in  some  of  its  contents."         Even  Sherman, 

who  favored  the  bill,    admitted  that   it  was  "infernal   long"   in   its 
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original   state,   and  he  fretted  about  its  fate   in  a  hostile  Congress. 
Actually,  Burnside  and  his  committee  had  produced  such  a  large  bill  be- 
cause they  recognized  the  need  for  a  "condensed  and  complete  military 

code"  more  modern  than  the  revised  army  regulations  of  1861,  which  the 

52 
postwar  situation  had  proven  to  be  inadequate.         Eventually,  Burn- 
side  gave  in  to  criticism  of  the  bill's  size  and  withdrew  all   but  those 

53 
sections   touching  specifically  upon   army  reorganization. 

As  a  compromise  measure,   the  Burnside  Bill   showed  not  only  its 
namesake's  influence  but  that  of  Banning  and  the  southerners  as  well. 
While  the  size  of  the  enlisted  force  would  remain   at  25,000  under   its 
provisions,   the  total   number  of  officers  would  be  reduced.     Probably, 
Banning  pushed  hard  for  the  section  abolishing  the  grades  of  general   and 
lieutenant  general   upon  the  retirement  of  Sherman  and  Sheridan,   a  sec- 
tion which  also  reduced  the  number  of  major  generals  to  two  and  briga- 

54 
dier  generals  of  the  line  to  four.         The  bill    also  reduced  the  number 

of  regiments,  both  as  an  economy  measure  and  as  a  means  of  making  the 

line  more  compact.     Chiefly  field  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 

of  the  regimental   staffs  would  be  affected  by  this  change.     However, 

Burnside's  plan  was  less  severe  than  Banning's  of  1878.     Under  the  new 

proposal,    all   five  artillery  regiments  would  remain  intact,   the  infantry 

would  have  eighteen  regiments,   and  the  cavalry  would  be  reduced  to 

55 
eight.         Unlike  Banning's  report  issued  earlier   in  1878,   the  Burnside 

EC 

Corrmittee  did  not  recommend  the  abolition  of  separate  black  regiments. 

Other  portions  of  the  new  bill   were  relatively  uncontroversial. 
The  Signal  Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,   two  staff  departments 
with  extensive  civil    duties,   would  remain  about  the  same.     Regimental 
chaplains  for  all    infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  would  replace  the 
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thirty-six  chaplains  assigned  to  specific  posts.  The  rationale  behind 
this  change,  implementing  for  the  entire  army  the  system  in  use  in  the 
four  black  regiments  since  1866,  was  a  mixture  of  economy  and  sincere 

desire  to  bring  religious  services  with  greater  frequency  to  the  troops 

57 
on  the  remote  frontier."        The  bill    also  provided  for  the  army's  en- 
listed men  to  be  paid  monthly  whenever  possible,   and  pay  increases  were 
also   included  for  non-commissioned  officers,   as  a  way  to  reward  and  re- 
tain good  men.     These  were   similar  to  Dibrell's  proposals  for  pay  in- 
creases  included  in  the  Banning  report  of  1878. 

The  bill   reduced  the  size  of  the  staff  departments  substantially, 
and  this  point  turned  these  officers  overwhelmingly  against  it.     These 
powerful  men  soon  made  their  displeasure  known  by  lobbying  against  the 
bill    in  Washington.     However,   Burnside  and  Banning  both  sincerely  be- 
lieved the   staff  to  be  top-heavy,   and  they  determined  to  trim  it.     The 
Burnside  Bill   did  try  to  cut  the  staff   in  logical   places.     One  of  its 
most  important  recommendations  was  the  consolidation  of  the  Inspector 
General's  Department  with  the  Adjutant  General's  Department  to  form  a 

General  Staff  that  would  do  the  army's  planning  as  well   as  its  paper- 

59 
work.         This  was  a  reform  found   in  most  of  the  western  armies  of  the 

time,   and,   in  the  form  adapted  by  the  committee,    it  was  borrowed  almost 
directly  from  the  writings  of  Emory  Upton.         This  new  "super- 
department"   would  also  contain  a  total  of  six  fewer  officers  than  the 
two  separate  departments.     Burns ide's  committee  did  not  recommend  Ban- 
ning's  perennial  proposal  for  a  consolidated  Department  of  Supplies,   a 
plan  that  several   ranking  officers  considered   ill-advised.         Instead, 
the  joint  committee  suggested  a  reduction  of  officer  strength  in  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  and  the  Subsistence  Department  by  a  combined 
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total  of  sixty-five.         Similarly,  the  committee  believed  that  the  Pay 
Department  could  be  reduced  by  twenty-seven  paymasters,   seven  more  than 

CO 

the  Banning  proposal   for  the  department   in  1876.         The  Medical   De- 
partment,  with  a  large  number  of  surgeons  and  assistant  surgeons,   would 

54 
lose  eleven  officers  as  well.         The  Ordnance  Corps,  which  Upton  had 

wanted  to  combine  with  the  artillery  as  a  logical   way  to  centralize 
authority  for  all    heavy  weaponry,  remained  a  separate  bureau  under  the 
Burnside  Bill.     However,   the  corps  would  lose  the  services  of  forty-nine 
officers  and  its  authority  to  manufacture  arms  and  anmunition   as  well. 
The  latter  point  may  have  been   a  bit  of  free  enterprise  politics  on  the 
part  of  Burnside,   once  an  arms  manufacturer  in  antebellum  Rhode  Island. 
The  bill   contained  another  bow  to  the  notion  of  the  free  marketplace, 
and  this  one  pleased  the  soldiers  on  the  frontier  greatly.     The  bill 
abolished  the  position  of  post  trader  by  ending  the  government  monopoly 
granted  such  individuals.         This  measure,   though,   allied  two  powerful 
groups  in  Washington,   the  post  traders  and  their  lobby  and  the  disgrun- 
tled staff  officers  and  their  friends  within  the  government.      In  all   333 
officer's  positions  would  be  eliminated  through  the  workings  of  the 
Burnside  Bill.67 

Essential  to  the  program  advanced  by  the  committee  and  the  officer 
reductions  of  the  bill   was  a  system  of  compulsory  retirement.     Any  talk 
of  compulsory  retirement  enraged  many  older  officers  who  wanted  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives  on   active  duty.     The  plan  for  retiring  officers 

CO 

which   the  bill   presented  can  be  attributed  to  Burnside's  influence. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill   required  all  officers  of  company  or  field 
grade  to  retire  upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty- two.     Once  an  officer  be- 
came sixty,   his   name  was  placed  on  a  special    "reserved  list,"   and  he  was 
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assigned  to  active  duty  if  the  army  believed  it  needed  his  services; 

otherwise,   he  remained  inactive  during  the  twenty-four  months  remaining 

69 

before  his  actual  retirement.         Thus,   the  army  could  effectively  re- 
move mediocre  but  faithful  officers  as  early  as  their  sixtieth  birthday, 
all   without  jeopardizing  their  deserved  pensions  or  unduly  embarrassing 
them.     At  the  age  of  sixty- two,   all  officers   ranking  as  colonels  or  be- 
low who  had  twenty  or  more  years  of  service  would  receive  a  regular  pen- 
sion.    Those  who  had  served  less  than  twenty  years  would  not  be  formally 
retired  but  rather  discharged  with  a  lump-sum  gratuity,   based  on  the  in- 
dividual's record  of  active  service  in  war  and  peace,   as  part  of  the 
settlement.     General  officers  could  retire  at  sixty- two  or  remain  on   ac- 
tive duty  until   reaching  sixty-five,    at  their  option.     With  this  plan  of 
compulsory  retirement,   the  Burnside  Bill    also   included  a  system  of  fit- 
ness boards  to  rule  in  the  cases  of  younger  officers  accused  of  being 
physically  or  mentally  unfit  for  military  duty. 

The  bill   did  not  ignore  the  need  for  a  reformation  of  the  army's 
promotion  policies.     Burnside,   a  West  Pointer  who  had  waited   in  frustra- 
tion for  five  years  before  receiving  his   first  lieutenancy,   was  probably 
sympathetic  to  the  arguments  of  Upton  and  other  youthful   officers  who 
longed  for  more  rapid  advancement   in  rank.         Borrowing  from  the  de- 
feated Banning  proposals  of  1878,   the  Burnside  Bill   recommended  a  system 
of  lineal   promotion  based  on   seniority  within  each  branch  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  old  regimental   system  of  promotion  within  the  company 

grades.     Furthermore,   candidates  for  promotion  to  field  grade  would  have 

7? 
to  pass  an  examination  given  by  a  board  of  senior  officers.         This, 

the  committee  hoped,   would  make  it  possible  for  very  talented  younger 

officers  to  receive  substantial  commands  while  still    active  and  aggressive. 
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As  another  means  of  cultivating  talent  within  the  officers  corps, 
the  bill  provided  for  rotation  between   staff  positions  and  line  com- 
mands,   another  idea  fostered  by  Upton.     Like  Upton,  Burnside  and  his 
committee  hoped  that  rotating  assignments  would  provide  a  large  cadre  of 

potential   staff  officers  for  future  wars  while  broadening  the  experience 

73 
and  education  of  promising  officers  during  peacetime.         All   of  these 

provisions  obviously  disturbed  the  army's   traditionalists,   especially  in 

the  staff  departments. 

As  a  result  of  the  wide-ranging  reforms  it  presented,   the  Burnside 

Reorganization  Bill   created  controversy  and  split  the  officer  corps. 

Adjutant  General  Edward  D.  Townsend   summarized   the  attitude  of  many  of 

the  men  in  the  staff  bureaus,  whose  pleasant  worlds  would  be  upset  by 

the  bill's  changes,  when  he  proclaimed  flatly  that  "our  present  system 

74 
is  good  enough."         Lieutenant  General  Philip  H.   Sheridan  did  see  some 

good  in  the  bill,   but  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  support  it  because  "the 

75 
present  system  is  good  and  well    suited  to  our  western  frontier." 

Sherman  did  support  the  bill    strongly,   as  well   he  might,   because   it  met 
many  of  his  own  criteria  for  army  legislation.     While  he  did  not  favor 
reductions  in  the  staff,   he  did  advocate  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
regiments.     With  the  25,000-man  troop  strength  that  Sherman  long  demand- 
ed,  the  bill's   reduction  in  the  number  of  regiments  would  mean  both  the 
three-battalion   infantry  regiment  and  companies  and  batteries  with 
larger  enlisted  complements.         Small   companies,  which   in  the  infantry 
often   averaged  less  than  thirty  men,   always  irked  the  commanding  gener- 
al,  who  called   such   tiny  units  "almost  ridiculous"   and  unsuited  for  the 

tasks  to  which   they  were  assigned.         Sherman  was  confident  from  the 

78 
beginning  that  Burnside  would  "give  us  a  good  bill."         Although  the 
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commanding  general   briefly  waivered  from  that  opinion  when  he  saw  the 
size  of  the  bill,   he  soon  changed  his  mind.     He  wrote  to  Burnside  that 
at  first,   "I   doubted  the  wisdom  of  attempting  so  much  law,   but  on  more 

careful  examination  I   find  that  the  bill    is  consistent  in  all   details 

79 
and  will   probably  bring  harmony  to   all    parts  of  the  service." 

Doubtless,  Sherman  was  a  good  ally  to  have,   but  he  could  have  done  much 

more  to  make  his  views  prevail.     Rather  than  remaining  in  Washington  to 

lobby  for  the  bill,   he  left  the  capital    in  mid-January  for  a  southern 

80 
vacation  trip.         He  did,   however,   provide  William  C.   Church  with  the 

glowing  recommendations  of  the  bill  written  by  two  of  his  favorite  offi- 
cers, Major  General  John  M.   Schofield  and  Colonel   Upton,  which  Church 

81 
pri nted  i n  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

Schofield  and  Upton  had  played  important  roles  in  supplying  the 

ideas  which   shaped  the  Burnside  Bill.     Both  had  wide  reputations  as 

soldier-scholars.     Schofield  had  cooperated  with  the  committee  members 

since  the  summer,   with  Sherman's  blessings,   and  sent  them  materials  for 

op 

their  study.  ~     The  commanding  general   himself  had  recommended  to 

Burnside  Upton's  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe,   and  the  committee  had  sent  a 

draft  of  the  proposed  bill   to  the  colonel  for  his  comments.     Upton  re- 
go 
sponded,   in  considerable  detail.         When  the  legislation  appeared, 

Schofield  wrote  to  Sherman  that  "the  bill  merits  the  cordial   support  of 
the  army.     The  provisions  relating  to  organization,   command  and  adminis- 
tration,   are  in  conformity  to  the  principles  recognized  by  the  foremost 
military  nations  of  the  present  day."     He  noted  that  the  staff  officers 

would  raise  objections  to  some  of  these  provisions,   but  he  urged  them  to 

84 
support  the  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  service.       Upton's  letter 

on  the  bill   was  \/ery  enthusiastic: 
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The  new  Army  bill    is  received,   and  I  must  say  agreeably 
disappoints  me.     Congress  had  never  shown  as  favorable  or 
friendly  a  disposition  before.     The  provisions  for  reduction 
are  extremely  liberal,   while  the  proposed  settlement  of  many 
vexed  questions   is  so  manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  service  that  I  hope  the  bill  may  become  a  law.°5 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal   was  not  as  positive  about  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  bill.     Originally  chiding  the  committee  for  containing  no 
army  officers  as  members  and  for  holding   its  hearings  at  a  summer  resort 
far  removed  from  the  problems  of  daily  life  in  the  army,  William  C. 
Church  began  to  look  more  favorably  upon  the  Burnside  Committee  after  it 
issued   its  report.     Church  reprinted  the  entire  text  of  the  Burnside 
Bill    in  his  paper,  which  necessitated  an  unusual   double  issue.         How- 
ever, the  Army  and  Navy  Journal    still  opposed  any  reductions,  whether  of 
officers  or  enlisted  men,  on  general  principle,   arguing  that  the  cuts 
were  a  "concession  to  a  purely  imaginary  need"  which  only  Congress  was 
able  to  see.     Even  so,  Church  liked  the  rest  of  the  bill   and  applauded 

the  committee's  "industry,   intelligence,    sound  judgement  and  general 

87 

good  will"   in  planning  for  the  army's  future.         But  not  all    of  the 

paper's   readers  saw  it  that  way.     One  officer  despaired  of  ever  getting 
reforms  without  crippling  reductions   accompanying  them.     In  sardonic 
tones,   he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Upton,   only  partly  in  jest,   suggesting 
a  "tactics"  for  army  reorganization  to  complement  the  colonel's  famous 
infantry  tactics.     These  "tactics"  featured  officers  breaking  a  mass 
formation  by  the  numbers  and  engaging  in  a  mad   scramble  for  place  in  the 

"reorganized"  officer  corps,   with  "those  having  large  political    influ- 

88 
ence"  forming  the  front  rank.         Church  may  have  believed  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  small -army  group  in  Congress   were  based  on   imaginary  fears 
and  greatly  overestimated   in  their  importance,   but  at   least  some  army 
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officers  realized  that  these  fears  were  a  genuine  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  army  and   its  civilian  friends. 

Division  of  opinion  was  also   intense  in  Congress  when  the  Burnside 
Bill   was  introduced  in  mid- January  1879.     Banning' s  strong  support  for 
the  bill   split  the  Democratic  contingent   in  the  House.     After  several 

days  of  debate,  opponents  of  the  bill  managed  to  kill    it  by  a  close 

89 
vote,  95   to  90.         Meanwhile,   Burnside  defended  his  bill    in  the  Senate 

against  those  who  criticized  its  sections  relating  to  the  roles  of  the 
President,   the  secretary  of  war,   and  the  commanding  general    in  relation 
to  the  comnand  of  the  army.     Critics,   echoing  the  complaints  of  the  Na- 
tion  in  its  editorial  on  the  bill,  feared   that   it  hobbled   the  authority 

of  the  civilian  leaders  and  concentrated  too  much  power  in  the  office 

90 
of  comnanding  general.         Burnside  responded   to  charges  that  the  bill    un- 
constitutionally limited  the  President's  power  to  appoint  staff  officers 
by  noting  that  there  had  always  been  certain  logical   and  just  restric- 
tions on  the  civil   appointment  powers,  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
"Under  this  bill,"  Burnside  said,   "he  [the  President]   cannot  appoint  an 
officer  in  the  staff  departments  unless  he   is  in  the  Army.    .    .    .  Other- 
wise,  they    [the  appointments]   will   be  left  entirely  to  the  will   of  the 

91 
President   ...   at  the  solicitation  of  friends  outside  the  Army." 

In  other  words,   Burnside  hoped  to  curtail   a  military  version  of  the 
spoils  system,  which  civilian  appointments  to  the  officer  corps  of  the 
army  had  verged  on  becoming  in  the  past.     Such  notions  probably  lay  be- 
hind Banning' s  similar  attempt  to  end  the  direct  commissioning  of  civil- 
ians in  1878.     Despite  Burnside' s  arguments,   the  Senate  refused  to  vote 
on  his  bill,   and  the  House  version   died  before  the  committee  could  get 
its  work  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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On  January  20,  1879,  Burnside  presented  a  second  version  of  his 

bill,  trimned  of  all  but  the  seventy  sections  which  actually  reorganized 

92 
the  army.    In  a  matter  of  days,  Banning  moved  that  the  House  attach 

these  sections  to  the  army  appropriations  bill,  then  being  debated  in 
the  lower  house.  This  tactic,  apparently  devised  by  Republican  Con- 
gressman Horace  White,  another  member  of  the  committee,  won  the  approval 
of  the  House  on  February  8,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  91. 93  This  action 
gave  Burnside  more  time  to  maneuver  in  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  dominated  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  Presidential  hopeful  from  Maine,  and  William  Windom  of  Minne- 
sota, refused  to  review  the  revised  bill.  Claiming  that  a  heavy  work- 
load prevented  the  Appropriations  Committee  from  giving  this  new  appro- 
priations bill  a  thorough  study,  Blaine  and  Windom  recommended  that  it 
be  dropped.  Burnside,  angry  and  frustrated  by  this  tactic,  denounced 
the  recommendation: 

There  has  been  a  hue  and  cry  against  this  bill  from 
the  yery   day  it  was  reported.  Where  has  this  cry  come 
from?  Much  of  it  from  the  staff  bureaus  of  the  Army.  .  .  . 
I  must  say  that  some  of  these  staff  officers  have  gone  be- 
yond the  line  of  duty,  particularly  ...  in  Washington, 
which  has  almost  turned  itself  into  a  bureau  of  newspaper 
correspondence.  .  .  .94 

While  officers  of  the  staff  may  have  influenced  Blaine  and  Windom 
in  their  arguments  for  tabling  the  revised  bill,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
improper  activity  on  the  part  of  either  side.  Burnside  was  correct, 
however,  in  stating  that  the  staff's  lobbying  efforts  were  the  most  in- 
tense seen  in  some  time.  With  the  majority  of  staff  officers  posted  to 
Washington  or  near-by  areas,  and  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  line  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  nation's  capital,  the  presence  of  the  staff  was 
overwhelming,  and  this  bill  did  alarm  these  officers,  for  it  threatened 
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some  of  their  most  cherished   interests.         There  were,   too,   some  le- 
gitimate points  upon  which  men  of  good  will   could  disagree  with  the 
Burnside  Bill,   depending  upon  their  own  philosophical   position.     As  the 
Nation  once  noted,  the  staff  performed  civil   as  well   as  military  func- 
tions,  and  thus  its  numbers  could  be  justified  beyond  the  size  required 

96 
of  it  by  military  necessity  alone.         Obviously,   the  staff  could  be 

expected  to  see  things  this   way  and  to  try  to  make  others  believe  the 

same  arguments.     The  line  of  the  army  always  suffered  because  it  could 

not  mount  the  lobbying  efforts  of  which  the   staff,   by  geography  and  by 

temperament,  was  so  capable. 

Burnside  did  convince  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  allow  the 

Banning-White  amendment  to  the  army  appropriations  bill   to  be  placed  on 

the  calendar.     The  amendment  came  to   a  vote  that  yery  day,  February  22, 

97 
but  it   lost  by  the  lopsided  tally  of  45   to  18.         By  then,  Congress 

had  shifted  the  major  focus  of  the  army  debates  from  reorganization  to 

the  inclusion  of  the  posse  comitatus  clause,   a  favorite  tactic  of  Ban- 
gs 
ning  and  his  Democratic  allies.         The  session  ended  on  March  3,   be- 
fore an  appropriation  for  the  army  had  been  approved.     However,   this 
time  Hayes  quickly  called  a  special   session  of  the  new  Forty-Sixth  Con- 
gress  to  meet  during  the  spring  of  1879.     This  session  finally  approved 

99 
money  for  the  army  in  June. 

Although  one  modern  critic  of  the  bill   held  Burnside' s   leadership 

responsible  for   its  failure,   he  had  done  all   he  could  have  done  to  save 

the  bill.  He  had  compromised  with  Banning  and  adapted  many  of  his 

ideas  into  the  Burnside  Bill.     While  hoping  to  codify  all  major  army 

regulations  and   statutes,   he  did  settle  for  reorganization   alone  when 

others   raised  objections  to  his  ambitious  scheme.     Others  acted  less 
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vigorously  and  less  wisely  than  did  Burnside.     Garfield  took  little  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  and  the  bill    it  produced  after  the 
joint  committee  had  been  selected   in  June  1878.      In  early  1879,  when  his 
active  presence  in  Congress  could  have  helped  the  cause  of  the  army, 
Garfield  was  preoccupied  with  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  matters,   which 
he  apparently  believed  to  be  more  pressing  than  reform  of  the  army. 
Sherman,   always  manifesting  his  disgust  for  politics  and  most  politi- 
cians, made  few  attempts  to  capitalize  on  his  prestige  and  lobby  for  the 
bill.     Rather,   he  left  the  capital  on   an  ill-timed  vacation,   thus  giving 
the  staff  officers  who  opposed  the  bill   an  even  freer  hand  in  their  own 
lobbying  efforts.     One  modern  historian  notes  that  the  Burnside  Bill    it- 
self upset  few  except  the  special    interest  groups  directly  affected  by 
some  of  the  reductions,   and  that,   under  normal   circumstances,   this   leg- 
islation  should  have  passed  without  undue  difficulty.  However,   the 
late  1870s  were  not  normal   times,   and  in  that  statement  lies  the  epitaph 
for  Congressional   attempts  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  army.     The  army 
issue,   so  closely  tied  to  the  emotional  politics  of  the  war  and  its 
aftermath,   remained  touchy  for  most  Democrats.     It  is  doubtful   that  they 
would  have  supported  any  reorganization  bill   unless   it  contained  massive 
cuts  in  troop  strength.     The  Republicans,   carrying  their  own  burdens 
from  the  1860s  and  early  1870s,   would  just  as  certainly  have  blocked  any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  much  below  25,000  enlisted  men.     No  one  could 
resolve  the  dilemna  until  much   ill  will   abated. 

Despite  the  impasse,   the  Burnside  Bill   marked  a  turning  point  for 
the  army.     The  Forty-Fifth  Congress  proved  to  be  the  last  one  so  hostile 
to  the  army's  interests.     The  elections  of  1880  brought  both  the  House 
of  Representative  and  the  Senate  under  Republican  control,   and  when  the 
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Democrats  regained  the  House  two  years   later,  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten  some  of  the  bitterest  memories  of  Reconstruction.     After  1879, 
there  were  no  more  wild  fights  over  army  appropriations.     Congress  even 
enacted  a  few  long-needed  reforms  for  the  service  during  the  1880s, 
which   included  compulsory  retirement  for  officers   in  1882  and  a  program 
of  retirement  pensions  for  enlisted  men  in  1885.     In  1890,    it  even  re- 
placed the  regimental  system  of  promotion,   so  long  the  bane  of  the 

102 
army's  subalterns,  with  a  lineal  system. 

Even  with  these  changes,   no  general   reorganization  measures  reached 
Congress  until   the  \/ery  end  of  the  century.     In  1898-1899,   in  the  wake 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  scandals  over   its  management,  Con- 
gress reconsidered   the  plight  of  the  army.     A  new  committee  produced  a 

reorganization  bill  which  incorporated  many  aspects  of  the  old  Burnside 

103 
Bill.  Although  this  attempt  at  reform  also  failed,   in  large  part 

through  the  opposition  of  Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  aging 
Indian  fighter  who  proved  to  be  the  army's  last  commanding  general,   the 
time  for  reorganization  and  modernization  had  come  at  last.     In  1903, 
the  "new  army,"  complete  with  a  general   staff,   emerged  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root.  Although  the  chief  Congres- 
sional friends  of  the  army  from  the  previous  generation  were  long  since 
dead,   their  vision  of  a  modern   and  efficient  United  States  Army  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  major  reforms  of  the  early  twentieth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

A  COMPANY  OF  GENTLEMEN: 

The  Military  Ideal  of  Professionalism 

and  the  Civil  Service  Reformers 


The  movement  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  United  States  Army  was 
not  an  isolated  element  in  the  political  and  social  climate  of  the  late 
1870s  and  early  1880s.  The  impact  of  professionalism  affected  much  of 
American  life,  in  ways  that  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  indus- 
trial, urban,  specialized  society  of  the  twentieth  century.   The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  this  change  in  attitudes  and  in  organizations  was 
the  emergence  of  the  civil  service  reform  movement  in  the  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  This  was  a  political  movement,  or  at  least  one  which  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  and  the  electorate  to  change  an  existing  system 
through  political  acts.  Army  reform  was  not  of  so  public  a  nature,  and 
many  leading  officers  hoped  that  Congress  would  do  as  little  as  possible 
to  the  army,  hardly  dreaming  that  that  body  would  ever  do  anything  for 
the  service.  Even,  so  the  movement  to  reform  the  army,  loosely-organized 
as  it  was,  did  have  much  in  common  with  the  civil  service  reform  move- 
ment, although  the  army  remained  isolated  from  much  of  American  society 
in  an  era  of  limited  defense  spending,  troop  concentrations  on  the 
remote  frontier,  and  few  military  contracts  let  out  to  business  firms. 
At  the  time  that  army  reform  interested  progressive  officers,  civil 
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service  reformers  began  to  organize  on   a  national   scale,   a  process  cul- 
minating in  the  foundation  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
in  1881,   two  years  after  the  army  formed  the  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion of  the  United  States.     After  1880,    army  reform  shifted  inward, 
away  from  public  view;   civil   service  reform  underwent  the  same  process 

after  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act,   the  first  major  piece  of  civil 

2 
service  reform  legislation,   in  1883.       Besides  these  similarities  in 

the  development  of  the  movements,   civil   service  reform  and  army  reform 
had   some  common  figures,   attracted  adherents  of  similar  backgrounds, 
and  reflected  a  common  view  of  the  world. 

If  1881   became  an   important  year  for  the  civil   service  reform  move- 
ment,   it  was  a  crucial  year  for   army  reform,   because   it  marked  a  drama- 
tic changing  of  the  guard  in  leadership.     Colonel   Upton,   the  intense 
theorist  whose  work  synthesized  and  expanded  upon  the  ideas  of  many  other 

thoughtful   officers,   killed  himself   in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March 

3 
15.       The  news  of  his  death   shocked  General  Sherman,   who  was  then 

establishing  the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry  and  Infantry,   one  of 

/   i  4 

his  protege's  favorite  projects.       Sherman  oversaw  the  opening  of  the 

school   later  in  the  year,   but   it  proved  to  be  the  last  major  event  in 
the  career  of  a  soldier  now  yearning  for  the  peace  of  retirement. 
James  A.   Garfield  seemed  headed  for  a  grand  future  as  1881  began.     In 
twelve  months'   time,   he  had  won   a  senate  seat  from  Ohio,   received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President  as  a  surprise  compromise  candidate, 
and  defeated  his  Democratic  opponent,  Major  General  Winfield  S.   Hancock, 
in  the  general   election.     But  after  only  four  months  in  the  Executive 
Mansion,  Garfield  fell    victim  to   an  assassin.     After  lingering  through- 
out the  summer,   the  President  in  whom  both  Upton  and  Sherman  had  placed 
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great  confidence  died  of  an  infection  on  September  19.       Garfield's 
last  illness  and  the  national   concern  over  the  fate  of  the  stricken 
President  all   but  overshadowed  the  sudden  death  of  Senator  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  on  September  13.       And, 
before  the  year  was  out,  Henry  M.   Banning,   the  old  foe  of  the  army  who 
had  nevertheless  proposed  comprehensive  reforms  for  the  service,   was 

o 

dead  also.       These  deaths  and  the  virtual  withdrawal   of  Sherman  from 
the  public  arena  swept  the  stage  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the 
movement  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  army,  thus  changing  the  focus  of 
that  movement. 

But  if  the  cause  of  army  reorganization   and  reform  appeared  less 
often  in  the  public  spotlight  than   it  did  during  the  days  of  the  Con- 
gressional  debates  and  the  publication  of  Upton's  ideas,   it  had  gained 
important   adherents  in  the  key  staff  departments  by  the  1880s.     Briga- 
dier General  Richard  C.   Drum,   a  tireless  reformer  who  believed  that   im- 
provements in  conditions  in  the  army  could  and  must  stop  desertion  and 
inefficiency,   became  Adjutant  General    in  1880.     Upon   his  retirement   in 
1889,   his  chief  deputy,  Colonel  John  C.  Kelton,   replaced  him  and  inher- 
ited his  stars.     Kelton  continued  and  expanded  Drum's  reform  programs, 

9 
becoming  known  as  "the  friend  of  the  enlisted  man."       When  Kelton  re- 
tired in  1893,   his  successor  was  Colonel  Robert  Williams,   another 
reform-minded  officer  who  had   spent  many  years  on  the  staff.         In  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,   the  bureau   so  crucial   to  the  material   com- 
forts of  the  soldiers,   dynamic  leadership  came  to  the  fore  in  1882,  with 
the  accession  of  Brigadier  General   Samuel   Holabird  to  the  post  of  quar- 
termaster general.     Holabird,   former  chief  of  the  Clothing  Bureau,   in 
which  he  had  instituted  reforms  in  dress  and  campaign  uniforms,   replaced 
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the  retired  Brigadier  General  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  the  man  who  had  bril- 
liantly run  the  department  during  the  Civil  War  but  who  had  become  irri- 
table and  conservative  in  his  later  years.         Holabird,  who  served 

throughout  the  1880s,   began  a  major  effort  to   improve  all    aspects  of  liv- 

12 
ing  conditions  for  enlisted  men.         These  programs  finally  bore  fruit 

during  the  last  years  of  the  century,   when  the  desertion  rate  finally 

13 
dropped  to  a  manageable  level. 

After  Sherman  retired  in  1883,   the  post  of  corrmanding  general   lost 
much  of  the  prestige  that  the  old  war  hero  and  consummate  soldier  had 
given   it.     Sherman,   however,   had  done   little  to  develop  the  institution 
along  modern  lines,   preferring  to  regard  himself  as  a  troop  leader,   not 
an  administrator  and  coordinator.     His  successors,   less  popular  with  the 
American  public,   could  not  or  would  not  do  much  to  change  the  position. 
Sherman's  immediate  successor,   Lieutenant  General  Philip  H.   Sheridan, 
was  not  as  interested  in  reorganization  and  the  reform-minded  officers 
as  was  his  old  boss,   and  he  resisted  efforts  to  reorganize  the  staff 
departments.     Rather,   he  spent  his  time  in  quarrels  with  the  civilian 
leadership  of  the  War  Department  in  an  unsuccessful    attempt  to  gain 
greater   authority  over  the  daily  operations  of  the  army.     A  frustrated, 
aging  Jx>n  vivant  who  disliked  many  of  his  senior  officers  and  could  not 
capitalize  upon  his  Civil  War  career  as  had  Sherman,  Sheridan  died  sud- 
denly in  1888,  only  months  after  an  unimpressed  Congress  had  finally 
voted  him  the  rank  of  full   general.         Major  General  John  M.   Schofield, 
the  senior  surviving  officer,   thus  found  himself  thrust  into  the  post  of 
commanding  general.     Schofield,   a  favorite  of  Sherman  and  something  of  a 
scholar  in  uniform,    attempted  to  reform  the  army  from  within.     He  viewed 
his  role  as  that  of  a  European  chief  of  staff  and  tried  to  form  a  de 
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facto  general   staff.     Younger,   progressive  army  officers  applauded  Scho- 
field,   but  he  was  unable  by  himself  to   institutionalize  these  reforms.15 
When  Schofield  retired  in  1895,  Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  much  more 
a  traditional   general,   petulantly  tried  to  reassert  what  he  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  his  prerogatives  as  the  commanding  general.16     In  the  end, 
Schofield' s  vision  prevailed,   and  the  reforms  of  1903  established  the 
general   staff  and  placed  the  chief  of  staff   in  the  stead  of  the  old  com- 
manding general.         Each  incumbent  had  defined  his  role  in  his  own 
way,   and  only  Schofield  really  interested  himself  in  comprehensive  re- 
form and  modernization  for  his  command. 

Nevertheless,   some  younger  officers  continued  the  Uptonian  tradi- 
tion of  scholarship  in  the  field  of  military  science  and  the  advocacy  of 
reform,  with  or  without  official  sponsorship.     Major  William  H.  Carter, 
who  had   served  on  Upton's  staff   as  a  lieutenant,   wrote  and  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  general    staff  concept  and  higher  professional    standards  of 
officership.     Carter's  ideas  and  advice   influenced  the  reform  and  re- 
organization program  of  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.     Although  the  best  known  member  of  this  group  of  officers, 
Carter  was  but  one  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  had  received  their  commis- 
sions  in  the  1870s  or  early  1880s,   advocating  modernization  of  the  ser- 

18 
vice.         During  the  late  1880s  and  throughout  the  1890s,   they  added 

to  the  professional   institutions  established  or  revitalized  during  Sher- 
man's tenure  as  commanding  general.     Carter  and  his  associates  founded 
the  first  officers'    associations  devoted  to  study  in  each  of  the  three 
combat  arms.     From  the  late  1880s,   when  the  cavalry  officers  founded 
their  group,  officers  began  to  organize  and  publish   important  journals 
devoted  to  theory  and  practice  in  infantry,  cavalry,   and  artillery 
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19 
skills.         This  generation  of  army  officers  capped  their  careers  with 

key  troop  corrmands  during  World  War  I,   the  war  in  which  the  American 

20 

military  professional  came  into  his  own. 

Like  Upton,    some  of  these  later  reformers  derived  their  inspiration 
from  the  armies  of  Europe.     After  1870,   the  major  powers  of  Europe  ex- 
perimented with  mass  armies  during  peacetime.     Led  by  the  Germans  and 
the  French,   officers  on  the  Continent  developed   a  literature  of  military 
science  and  a  professional   spirit,  which,   especially  in  Germany,   led  to 
military  dominance  over  civilian   influences   in  all   matters  related  to 
national   defense.     In  most  of  Europe,   peacetime  conscription  based  on 
the  old  Prussian  model  made  possible  huge  armies  reminiscent  of  those 
which  fought  the  Napoleonic  Wars.     These  mass  armies,   when  combined  with 

late  nineteenth  century  advances  in  lethal  technology,   produced  the  mas- 

21 
sive  carnage  and  destruction  of  the  First  World  War."       Despite  the 

admiration  which  most  American  officers  had  for  the  Imperial  German 
staff  system,   the  British  experience  more  nearly  paralleled  their  own. 
Britain  did  not  adopt  peacetime  conscription  and  depended  on  a  strength- 
ened and  reorganized  volunteer  system  of  territorial  regiments  to  aug- 
ment  its   regular  army.     Reforms  within  the  British  army  between  1870  and 
1895  reorganized  the  line  and   staff,   reformed  the  ways  in  which  commis- 
sions were  obtained,   and  improved  professional   training  for  officers. 

22 
However,   civilian  control   over  the  army  remained  unbroken.         When  re- 
forms came  for  the  United  States  Army  in  the  early  years  of  the  new  cen- 
tury,  they  brought  much  the  same  results. 

Undoubtedly,   the  mass  armies  and  the  military  thought  of  Europe  af- 
fected American  military  reformers,   but  the  process  of  profess ionaliza- 
tion  which  transformed  so  many  occupations  in  late  nineteenth  century 
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America  probably  influenced  their  thinking  at  least  as  much.     At  a  time 
when  society  became  increasingly  complex  and  when  industrialization  and 
modernization  seemed  to  threaten   all   of  the  traditional   values  of  the 
republic,  many  groups  felt  as  isolated  and  restless  as  the  officer  corps 
of  the  army.     Middle-class  professionals,  especially  doctors  and  law- 
yers,  coped  with  this  change  by  forging  professional   associations  and 
connections,  reinforced  by  uniform  standards  of  training,   certification, 
and  behavior.     The  ideals  often  outweighed  the  reality  until   the  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,   but  the  attempt  itself   is  significant. 
The  middle-class  occupations  were  trying  to  secure  their  places  in  Amer- 
ican social   and  economic  life,   both  by  regulating  themselves  and  by  at- 
tempting to  keep  unwanted  outsiders  from  entering  these  occupations. 
During  the  1880s  and  1890s,  many  occupations  did  begin  to  develop  as 
true  professions,   establishing  or  strengthening  professional   organiza- 
tions for  doctors,   dentists,   lawyers,  economists,   historians,   accoun- 
tants,   architects,   and  bankers.     These  new,   rather  self-conscious  pro- 
fessions stressed  education   in  their  fields,   efficiency,  recognition  by 
merit,   and  the  prerogative  of  setting  their  own  regulatory  standards. 

The  similarity  between  these  civilian  concerns  and  the  points  that 
Upton   and  Sherman  raised   in  relation  to  military  officership  as  a  pro- 
fession suggests  a  phemonenon  common  in  both  military  and  civilian  cir- 
cles in  respectable  nineteenth-century  American  society.     It  is  fair  to 
state  that  many  military  officers  reacted  to  their  changing  environment 
in  much  the  same  way  that  their  civilian  counterparts  did.     Thus,   it   is 
not  surprising  that  civil   service  reform  surfaced  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  reform  movement   in  the  army  and   the  navy.     The  civil   and   the  mil- 
itary aspects   were  but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.     Both  army  reformers 
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and  civil   service  reformers  advocated  higher  personal   and  career  stan- 
dards,   improved  professional   and  general    education,   and  promotion  based 
on  a  combination  of  seniority  and  merit  as  the  means  of  providing  the 
best  possible  public  servants  for  the  nation.     Civil   service  reform  was 
a  crusade  of  the  "best  people,"  many  of  whom  identified  with  the  mil- 
itary officer,   as  the  keys  to  the  renovation  of  American  politics  and 

society  by  insuring  their  control   by  an  educated,   cultured,  worthy,   dis- 

24 
passionate  elite. 

Garfield  was  the  most  obvious  link  between  the  civil   service  re- 
formers and  their  military  counterparts.     As  an  influential    and  intel- 
ligent Republican  politician  who  had  served  with  distinction   as  a  volun- 
teer general,   the  Ohioan  moved  gracefully  through  both  worlds.     Hailed 

as  a  "practical   reformer,"  Garfield  adopted  a  pragmatic  approach   to  re- 

25 

form,   never  allowing  himself  to  be  bound  by  any  rigid  program.^ 

Thus,   he  could  cultivate  his   image  as  a  friend  of  civil   service  reform 
while  complaining  bitterly  in  private  of  one  of  Rutherford  B.   Hayes' 
attempts   to  curb  the  power  of  the  patronage  system.     Hayes  had  shunned 
the  time-honored  system  of  assessing  political   appointees  to  federal 
jobs  during  election  campaigns,   a  means  by  which  parties  raised  their 
war  chests  to  wage  national  elections.     Garfield  fumed  that  this  action 
by  the  President  had  "done  much  to  discourage  and  weaken  our  party 
strength."         Garfield  was  thinking  in  terms  of  wise  political  moves, 
but  he  also  reflected  some  of  the  fears  of  men  like  himself.     To  Gar- 
field and  his  counterparts,   a  Democratic  victory  put  the  nation   in 
peril,  for  they  firmly  believed  the  opposition  to  be  controlled  by  cor- 
rupt bosses  who  exploited  the  votes  of   ignorant  immigrants  and  by  ex- 

27 
Confederates  who  still    harbored  treason   in  their  hearts.'       Despite 
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Garfield's  obvious  partisanship,  he  remained  associated  with  the  reform 
element  in  his  party.     He  was  the  man  of  action  who  could  transform 
theory  into  workable  legislation.     His  defense  of  Congressional    appro- 
priations for  programs  to  establish  civil   service  examinations  summa- 
rized his  view  of  practical   reform: 

The  simple  question  before  the  House  now  is  not 
whether  the  civil   service  examination  that  has  been  de- 
vised is  a  wise  and  just  thing  and  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done.     It  is  whether  we  will   try  any  longer  to  do 
anything  to  better  our  civil   service.    .    .    . 

Now  I   do  not  believe  in  most  of  the  things  that 
have  been   done  in  this  matter  of  civil   service  examina- 
tions.    Much  of  it   is  trifling.     It  is  too  schoolmasterly. 
There  is  a  good  deal   in   it  that  does  not  come  up  to  the 
level   of  our  practical   necessities.     But  let  us  try,  try 
on.    .    .    .28 

Garfield  the  friend  of  reform  made  his  bows  to  both  sides  of  the  debate, 
trying  always   to  present  himself  as  the  level-headed  compromiser.     As 
President,  Garfield  and  this  cautious  approach  to  reform  frustrated  the 
vanguard  of  the  civil   service  movement.     However,   after  his  assassina- 
tion by  a  deranged  man  described  widely  in  the  nation's  press  as  "a  dis- 
appointed office  seeker,"  the  reformers  invoked  Garfield's  image  for 
their  own  cause  and  portrayed  him  as  a  martyr  to  civil   service  reform,   a 

cause  in  which  he  believed  but  which  he  could  not  fully  advocate  until 

29 

the  time  was  right.         Thus,   the  Ohioan  served  the  civilian  reformers 

much  as  he  had  served  the  proponents  of  army  reform:     he  left  a  legacy 
of  stirring  words  and  a  symbolic  presence,  not  bold  deeds. 

General  Sherman  himself  distrusted  all   politicians  except  his 

brother  John,   but  the  general's  intense  young  protege,   Emory  Upton,  was 

30 
more  openminded.         Upton   shared  with  the  civil   service  reformers  and 

their  friends  their  view  of  good  government.     As  he  phrased  it  in   a  let- 
ter he  wrote  in  1876 : 
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We  need  reform,   permanent  and  sure—not  a  wave  of 
indignation  that  sweeps  a  few  knaves  from  office,   to  be 
succeeded  only  by  others,   but  a  new  system  that  shall 
induce  good  men  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government. 
A  one-term  President,   life-tenure,   and  good  salaries, 
must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  system  that  will   bear 
good  results.    .    .    .**■ 

Upton  had  been   interested  in  civil   service  reform  at  least  since  1869, 
when  he  took  out  time  to  write  a  letter  to  an  important  early  author  of 
civil   service  reform  legislation,  Representative  Thomas  A.   Jenckes  of 
Rhode  Island.     Inquiring  about  the  bill,   the  colonel   noted  that  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  read  it  but  that  he  understood  its  object  "to  be 
that  officers  in  the  Civil  Service,   as  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  shall   hold 
office  during  competency  and  good  behavior,   thereby  insuring  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  part  of   its  officers  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency,   economy 

and  integrity,  than  have  ever  been  known  under  the  working  of  the  perni- 

32 
cious  Rotation  principle."         In  sum,  Upton  concerned  himself  with  ef- 
ficiency and  modernization  for  both  the  civil    and  military  portions  of 
the  federal  government.     Perhaps  had  he  lived  longer,   he  may  have  made 
an   important  impact  on  civil   service  reform,  for  his  ideal   army,   as  ex- 
postulated  in  The  Armies  of  Asia  and  Europe,  fit  nicely  with  the  schemes 
of  the  civilian  reformers. 

Ambrose  E.   Burnside  never  entered  the  Congressional  debates  over 

civil   service  reform.     The  private  papers  which  span  his  Senate  years, 

33 
1875-1881,    do  not  clarify  his  stand  on  the  issue.         He  may  simply 

have  ignored  the  question  of  governmental   reform,   believing  that  what- 
ever  insured  the  good  of  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  best   interests 
of  the  nation.     Perhaps,   though,   his   stand  in  favor  of  military  retire- 
ments and  his  willingness  to  vote  for  similar  civil   service  retirement 
pensions  in  1880  suggest  an  openminded  approach  to  reform  of  the 
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federal   government.         Burnside  had  also  defended  his  reorganization 

bill  of  1878-1879  by  noting  that,   in  restricting  Presidential   appoint- 
ments to  the  staff   departments  and   in  effect  prohibiting  the  direct 
commissioning  of  all   but  surgeons  and  chaplains,   it  removed  the  iniqui- 
tous system  of  politically-motivated  officer  appointments  "at  the  solic- 

35 

nation  of  friend  outside  the  Army."         Certainly,  Burnside  opposed  a 

military  "spoils  system,"   even  if  he  remained  silent  on   its  civilian 
counterpart. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,   the  semiofficial   voice  of  the  armed   ser- 
vices since  1867,   naturally  paid  great  attention  to  proposals  for  the 

3fi 
reform  of  the  army.         Its  editor,  William  C.   Church,   wrote  often   in  a 

spirit  similar  to  the  civil   service  reformers'   and  stressed  professional 

education   and  advancement  by  a  rational   combination  of  seniority  and 

merit.     In  discussing  the  Til  den-Hayes  election  and  the  army's  role  in 

it,   Church  noted  that  the  country  hoped   in  the  outcome  both  to  "conserve 

the  results  of  our  great  war"   and  "forget  the  animosities  of  that  war." 

He  stated  proudly: 

.    .    .  With  this  conclusion  the  military  services  can,   cer- 
tainly,  have  no  quarrel,   as  they  were  among  the  first  to 
give  expression  to  the  spirit  which  prompts  it.     They  are, 
as  always,   as  a  body,   independent  of  sectional  feelings 
of  any  sort.    .    .    ,3' 

By  1880,   Church  envisaged  a  broader  future  role  for  the  services   in  a 

country  characterized  by  learning  and  merit  in   its  government: 

We  incline  to  think  that  our  Army  and  Navy  in  future 
years  will   have  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  than  at  pre- 
sent.    We  think  they  will    have  a  more   intimate  connection 
with  our  civil   service.     They  might  most  usefully  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  true  civil   service.    .    .    .  The  prizes  of 
the  future  will   undoubtedly  be  for  the  educated  officers, 
skilled  in  their  profession,   and  cultivated  by  reading  and 
discussion. 38 
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His  view  not  only  reflected  the  reform  attitudes  toward  the  public  ser- 
vice,  but  it  also  predicted  the  close  connection  between  military  offi- 
cers and  civilian  officials  that  would  characterize  the  American  govern- 
ment from  the  1940s  to  the  present. 

Modern  studies  of  civil   service  reformers  stress  their  upper-  or 

39 
middle-class,  well    educated,   "old  family"  backgrounds.         It  is  easy 

to  picture  these  men  working  with  the  officer  corps  of  the  United  States 

Navy,  which  began  to  develop  a  sense  of  professionalism  at  the  same  time 

40 
as  did  the  army.        The  naval  officer,   almost  always  an  Annapolis  grad- 
uate if  commissioned  after  the  Mexican  War,   was  usually  of  middle-  or 
upper-class,   native-born  stock   and  adhered  to  one  of  the  mainstream 
Protestant  denominations,  with  Episcopalianism  especially  strong  among 
these  men  and  their  families.     Naval  officers  sensed  that  they  were  part 
of  the  national   elite  by  birth  and  training,   and  their  conduct  and  atti- 
tudes were  strongly  tinged  with  noblesse  oblige.     Those  few  officers, 
such  as  the  volunteer  officers  of  the  Civil  War  navy  who  tried  to  stay 
with  the  service  after  the  conflict,   who  did  not  fit  the  typical   social 

and  economic  pattern  found  that  their  careers   stagnated  and  their  mess- 

41 
mates   ignored  them.         Officers  of  the  army,   however,   could  not  form 

such  an  exclusive  club,   because  their  backgrounds  were  much  more  varied. 
The  army  was  the  older  and  larger  of  the  two  services,   and  thus  it 
required  more  officers  and  obtained  them  from  a  variety  of  sources.     Be- 
tween 1876   and  1881,   the  navy  had  a  maximum  of  1,866   and  a  minimum  of 

1,591  commissioned  officers.     During  the  same  period,   the  army  officer 

4? 
corps  fluctuated  within  a  limit  of  2,127   and  2,181.         Of  the  2,546 

individuals  who  held  commissions  in  the  army  during  these  years,   1,070 
or  42  per  cent,   had  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
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However,   some  of  these  men,   concentrated  in  the  classes  of  the  late 
1860s,   had  seen  experience  in  the  Civil  War  as  young  volunteer  enlisted 
men.     The  1,476   officers  who  did  not  graduate  from  West  Point  were  a  di- 
verse group,   but  a  majority  had  seen  service  in  the  Civil  War  as  volun- 
teers or  regular  soldiers.     A  total  of  237  were  chaplains,   surgeons,   and 
military  storekeepers;   the  army  employed  a  much  larger  group  of  these 
noncombatant  officers  than  did  the  navy,   and  none  had  attended  the  acad- 
emy,  as  might  be  expected.     A  full   242  of  the  non-academy  graduates,   or 
9.5  per  cent  of  all    army  officers  during  the  years  1876-1881,   had  once 
been  enlisted  men  in  the  regular  army.     These  men  had  mostly  received 
their  conmissions  during  the  Civil   War,   when  the  army  desperately  need- 
ed many  officers  with  solid  military  experience. 

Unlike  the  navy,  the  army  also  contained  a  significant  contingent 
of  foreign-born  officers.     There  were  218  of  them,   of  whom  107  had  once 
been  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  army,   and  they  included  the  children  of 
American  diplomats  and  businessmen  living  abroad,  foreign  military  offi- 
cers who  had  immigrated  to  America  and  volunteered   their  services  to 
their  new  land,  young  American-bred  men  of  substantial    immigrant  fami- 
lies,  and  penniless  Irishmen  or  Germans  whose  only  trade  was  soldier- 
ing.    The  largest  group  of  foreign-born  officers  was  from  Ireland,   and 
there  were  eighty-eight  Irishmen   in  the  army  officer  corps  during  the 
six  years  from  1876  through  1881,   a  full   40.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  commissioned  officers  and  3.4  per  cent  of  all    officers.     Sixty  of 
the  Irish  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  mostly  during  the  increased  commis- 
sioning which  the  Civil  War  produced,   and  they  usually  experienced  a 
long  career  during  which  they  were  lucky  if  they  reached  the  grade  of 
captain.     There  were  also  officers  of  Irish  birth  who  began  their  ca- 
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reers  as  volunteer  officers  during  the  war,   and  one  native  of  Ireland 
even  graduated  from  West  Point.     There  were  significant  groups  of  offi- 
cers born   in  other  lands:     Germany  contributed  forty-four,   England 
twenty-six,   and  Scotland  twelve.     The  balance  came  from  a  sprinkling  of 
other  countries  or  exotic  locations.     Some  were  surgeons,   eight  were 
West  Pointers,   but  most  were  either  ex-regulars  commissioned  during  the 
Civil  War  or  volunteer  officers  from  the  Union  forces.     Indeed,  the 
safest  generalization  about  the  postwar  officer  corps  that  can  be  made 
is  that  nearly  all   of  its  members  who  were  born  before  1840  had  served 
in  some  military  capacity  during  the  Civil  War. 

If   it   is  hard  for  the  historian  to  generalize  about  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  the  postwar  army  officer  corps,   any  speculation  on 
the  socio-economic   status  of  these  men  and  their  families  is  mere  specu- 
lation.    Most  of  these  men  remained  obscure,   since  the  army  remained 
small   and  was  active  in  few  major  campaigns  until  World  War  I.     Even 
generalizations   about  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  are  hazard- 
ous.    Some  were  the  children  of  the  powerful,   wealthy,   and  established, 
but  others  were  of  the  middle-  or  working-class  families  which  composed 
the  bulk  of  the  voting  population.     Americans  long  recognized  that  the 
Military  Academy  provided  a  good,   free  education  for  many  young  men  of 
limited  means  who  could  persuade  a  member  of  Congress  to  submit  their 
names  for  an  appointment.     These  upwardly-mobile  youths  were  at   least  as 
common  at  West  Point  as  the  aristocratic  cadets  of  fine  families  and 
proper  breeding,   the  type  usually  associated  with  the  southern  boys  at 


the  school   and  the  kind  of  West  Pointer  ridiculed  by  the  academy's 

44 
nineteenth-century  critics.         It  may  be  true,   as  Richard  Brown  sug- 
gested in  his   study  of  the  men  who  attained  general  officer  rank  in  the 
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regular  army  between  1898  and  1920,   that  those  officers  who  came  from 
solid  middle-  or  upper-class  backgrounds,   native  American  stock,   and  the 

AC. 

conservative  Protestant  denominations  went  furthest   in  the  army. 
These  men  may  have  been  very  similar  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,   but 
the  army  as  a  whole  was  more  diverse. 

A  full    statistical    study  of  the  post-Civil  War  officer  corps  of  the 
army  is  needed,   but  all    preliminary  indications  suggest  that  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  officers  commissioned  from  the  ranks,   estimated  as  high 
as  thirteen  per  cent  for  the  period  1866-1891,   could  not  be  considered 
members  of  the  middle  class,  either  socially  or  economically.     They  may 

have  striven  to  become  middle  class,   but  this  striving  in  itself  could 

46 
have  created  great  tensions.         Until   the  mid-1880s,  when  programs  to 

commission  outstanding  young  enlisted  men  got  well   underway,   the  bulk  of 

promotions  from  the  ranks  had  occurred  during  the  early  1860s  and  had 

raised  long-service  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  regiments  to  second 

lieutenancies.     As  Adjutant  General   E.   D.  Townsend  once  sourly  observed, 

47 
such  promotions  would  often  "turn  out  badly."         Whether  for  substan- 
tive reasons  or  as  the  result  of  blind  prejudice  on  the  part  of  officers 
from  more  traditional  backgrounds,   a  large  percentage  of  the  officers 
promoted  in  that  way  ended  their  careers  in  voluntary  resignations  to 
escape  the  Benzine  Boards  of  the  late  1860s  and  early  1870s  which   they 

believed  would  weed  them  out,   were  cashiered  by  their  fellow  officers, 

48 
or  received  dishonorable  discharges   for  some  misdeed.         This  all    sug- 
gests considerable  friction  within  the  army  officer  corps,   as  those  men 

who  had  all    of  the  polish  and  culture  of  the  Eastern  cities  clashed  with 

49 
rough  and  ready  men  not  far  removed  from  life  in  the  barracks. 
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If  diversity  and  potential   conflict  marked  the  real   officer  corps, 
most  civilians  still   held  fantasy  images  of  the  men  in  shoulder  straps. 
This  image  was  based  in  part  upon   lingering  romanticism  about  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  upon  the  army's  own  contention  that  the  officer's 
commission  was  the  mark  of  a  gentlemen.     To  the  army's  admirers,   the 
officer  was  a  gallant,   well-bred  person  with  a  strong  sense  of  honor, 
much  as  Harriet  Waters  Preston   described  when  she  praised  the  "esprit 
de  corps"  of  the  military  officer  and  his 

strict  honor,   simple  bravery,  patience  under  poverty  and 
exile,   and  somewhat  scornful   superiority  to  sordid  condi- 
tions.  ...  We  have  no  other  school,  North  or  South,  which 
so  regularly  and  effectually  as  West  Point  has  made  its 
pupils  gentlemen,   in  the  plainest,   soundest,   and  proudest 
sense  of  that  term.   .    .    .50 

Although  this  romantic  view  of  the  army  officer  must  have  amused  many  re- 
formers,  both  civil    and  military,  of  the  1870s  and  1880s,   their  own  con- 
ception of  the  officer  as  a  symbol   of  virtue,  nonpartisanship,   and  obe- 
dience to  lawful    authority  differed  from  Mrs.   Preston's  courtly  gentleman- 
soldier  only  in  style. 

Central   to  the  vision  of  the  ideal  military  man  was  the  experience 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  greatest  war  Americans  had  seen  up  to  that  time. 
The  war  was  the  central   event  in  the  lives  of  many  who  lived  through  it, 
and  it  created  a  deeply-felt  common  bond  among  veterans.     The  effect  of 
the  conflict  was  not  always  purely  related  to  warfare   itself.     The  mili- 
tary experience  of  the  1860s  affected  many  reformers  by  introducing  them 
to  large,   relatively  well-disciplined  organizations  for  the  first  time. 
The  Union   armies,  of  course,   hardly  matched  twentieth-century  armies  in 
size,  organization,   or  discipline,   but  to  nineteenth-century  intellectu- 
als,  influenced  by  the  romantic   tradition  of  individualism,   the  vast 
blue-clad  hosts  of  Grant  and  Sherman  must  have  been  extremely  impressive 
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and  thought-provoking.     As  a  result  of  wartime  service  in  the  armies,  or 
in  their  support,  many  reformers  reevaluated  their  views  of  man's  role 
in  society  and  adapted  a  more  pragmatic,   group-oriented  approach   to  so- 
cial  change. 

Civil   service  reform  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  new  approach 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  careers  of  many  civil   service  advocates. 
One  of  the  most   important  of  the  "good  government"  reformers,  Carl 
Schurz,   began  his  career  as  a  German  revolutionary  in  the  romantically- 
inspired  uprisings  which   swept  Europe  in  1848.     After  seeing  his  dreams 
dashed  and  making  his  escape  to  the  United  States,  Schurz  settled  down 
and  became  a  leader  in  the  German-American  community.     In  this  capacity, 
he  received  a  major  general's  commission  in  the  Union  volunteers.     After 
service  in  the  armies,   Schurz 's  career  led  him  to  the  posts  of  United 
States  senator  and  secretary  of  the  interior,   as  well    as  establishing 
him  as  the  gadfly  of  his  party,   and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 

campaign  for  a  civil   service  based  on  merit,   secure  tenure,   and  rational 

52 
organization.         In  a  very  real   sense,   Schurz  tried   to   adapt  sound 

military  principles   to  civil   government.     E.   L.  Godkin,   an   immigrant  of 

English  parentage  who  did  not  experience  the  war  first  hand  as  did 

Schurz,   represented  another  side  of  pragmatic  reform.     He  considered  the 

army  debate  of  the  late  1870s  to  be  purely  "a  business  question,"   not  a 

genuine  political    issue,   and  he  concluded  that  the  country's  need  for 

"50,000  regulars,   scattered   in  garrisons"   to  preserve  order  outweighed 

53 
any  threat  that  a  standing  army  might  pose.         Godkin's  influential 

Nation  was  skeptical  of  Congressional   plans  to  reform  the  army  because 

it  did  not  trust  Congress  to  do  the  right  thing:     establish  nonpartisan- 

54 
ship,   efficiency,   and  rationality,  whether  civil   or  military. 
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Artists  felt  the  new  attitudes  as  well.     Mark  Twain  was  yet  another 
man  associated  with  the  reform  faction  of  Republicanism  who  cited  the 
military  example  as  a  guide  for  reform.     As  Samuel  L.   Clemens,   the  fa- 
mous humorist  had  been  a  surrmer  soldier  for  the  Confederacy,   resigning  a 
lieutenancy  before  the  war  had  fairly  begun   in  order  to  migrate  to  the 
Union-held  West.     In  the  Gilded  Age,  Mark  Twain  skillfully  berated  cor- 
ruption  in  his  novels  and   stories,   and  he  pointed  to  the  military  and 
naval  officer  corps,    so  loyal   and  efficiently  trained,   as  examples  of 
what  a  good  federal  civil   service  could  approximate.55     Thomas  Nast, 
the  crusading  cartoonist,    attacked  corruption  through  the  medium  of  his 
drawings.     Nast  was  a  German   irnni grant  who  had  never  served   in  the  Amer- 
ican  army,   but  his  enthuasiastic  work  for  the  Union  cause  led  Lincoln  to 
characterize  him  as  the  North's  best  recruiting  sergeant.     After  the  war, 
Nast  sardonically  attacked  the  corruption  of  the  Tweed  Ring  and  national 
politics-as-usual;   he  lauded  the  army  as  a  disinterested,   dedicated 
force  constantly  imperiled  by  irresponsible  and  potentially  treasonous 
foes  who   attempted  to  cut  its  strength.     Nast's  employer  at  Harper's 
Weekly,  George  W.   Curtis,   supported  the  cartoonist  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  bosses,   the  ex-Confederate  diehards,   and  those  Congressman  who 
would  abolish  the  army.     Curtis,   himself  a   literary  figure  of  the  Gilded 
Age,   was  a  strong  supporter  of  civil   service  reform  and  rational   govern- 
ment.56 

Probably  the  civil   service  reformer  most  clearly  influenced  by  the 
military  ideal   was  Dorman  B.  Eaton,   chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.    Eaton  was  a  lawyer  who  had  not  served  in  the  Union   armies;    in- 
deed, for  many  years  he  was  partially  disabled  as  the  result  of  a  severe 
beating  administered  by  toughs   in  the  employ  of  the  corrupt  "Erie  Ring," 
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which  meant  to  intimidate  investigations  of  railroad  fraud.  Despite, 
or  perhaps  because  of,  his  physical  disability,  Eaton  adopted  the  mili- 
tary example  in  his  ideal  picture  of  government  reform.57  He  praised 
the  army  and  navy  officer  and  contrasted  these  faithful  public  servants 
in  uniform  with  the  unrestrained,  unscrupulous  civil  officers  produced 
by  the  "spoils  system."  Eaton  wrote  in  1878: 

...  But  everywhere  and  always  to  be  in  the  public  service 
means  something  yery   unlike  mere  working  for  wages,— means 
a  relation,  with  rights,  duties,  and  proprieties,  far  differ- 
ent from  those  which  pertain  to  any  mere  private  station. 

Does  the  long  toleration  of  abuses  by  one  class  of  of- 
ficers [civil]  and  not  the  other  [military)  make  any  real 
difference  in  the  right  or  the  peril?  ...  The  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  regulating  official  conduct,  in  the 
army,  in  the  navy,  and  in  the  civil  service,  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  each  other.  .  .  .58 

In  1879,  Eaton  received  an  opportunity  to  view  the  army  at  first 
hand.  He  became  vice  president  of  the  annual  West  Point  Board  of  Vis- 
itors, a  group  of  civilians  appointed  by  the  President  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  Military  Academy.  Eaton,  Noah  Porter,  the  president  of 

the  board,  and  Henry  L.  Abbot,  its  secretary,  wrote  the  official  re- 

59 
port.    In  it,  they  praised  the  curriculum  of  West  Point  as  proper  to 

a  professional  school  and  as  a  good  example  of  intellectual  rigor.60 

Recomn ending  no  changes  in  the  discipline  of  the  cadets,  except  in  those 

cases  which  involved  hazing,  the  board  lauded  "the  traditions  of  the 

Academy,  or  its  unwritten  law"  which  "sustain  and  enforce  the  verities 

of  truth  and  honor  with  an  energy  and  impartiality  which  deserve  the 

CI 

highest  conn endat ion."         Eaton  and  his  colleagues  suggested  modifica- 
tions in  the  system  of  selecting  young  men  for  appointments  to  the  acad- 
emy,  however,   for  they  feared  the  influence  of  politics  on  West  Point.62 
As  they  expressed  it  in  their  recorrmendation  that  general   examinations, 
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not  Congressional  nominations,  be  the  means  of  obtaining  men  for  the 
Military  Academy,  "That  method  of  selecting  the  future  officers  of  its 
army  can  only  be  the  best  which  enable  the  country  to  avail  itself  of 

CO 

the  best  of  its  citizens  who  are  animated  by  this  desire."        Clearly, 
the  sons  of  the  "best  people,"  those  of  proper  breeding,   good  education, 
and  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  their  studies,   could  be  expected  to  do 
well   on  such  examinations,   and  Eaton  and  his  colleagues  no  doubt  be- 
lieved that  young  men  of  that  type  would  make  the  best  officers  and  con- 
tinue the  fine  old  traditions  of  the  academy  and  the  army. 

Eaton's  attitudes  suggest  a  major  difference  between  civil   service 
reformers  and  military  reformers.     Despite  his  sympathy  for  the  army  and 
navy,  Eaton's  ideal  America  was  rooted  in  the  past,   and  in  an  idealized 
past  at  that.     To  many  military  men,   however,   the  true  place  for  the 
services   lay  only  in  the  future,  for  America  traditionally  ignored  its 
army  and  navy  throughout   it  history,  except  when  dire  emergency  intrud- 
ed.    One  perceptive  student  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  naval  officer 
corps  noted  that  career  navy  men  tended  to  support  civil   service  reforms 
as  much   in  the  hope  that  they  would  diminish  civilian  influence   in  the 
Navy  Department  as  for  any  other  reason.         Emory  Upton's  attitude  to- 
ward civilian  control  of  the  army,   especially  as  personified  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war,   suggests  much  of  the  same  motivations. 

To  Eaton,   the  first  half-century  of  American  nationhood  was  a  time 
of  selfless,   dedicated,   intelligent,   and  patriotic  statesmen.     That  era 
was  a  true  golden  age  of  the  republic.     But  with  the  accession  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  in  1829,   bitterly  partisan  politics  and  the 
pernicious   "spoils  system"  of  civil   service  blighted  public  life  and 
ruined  the  American  Eden.      If  disinterested,   public-spirited,    intelligent 
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men  could  regain  control  of  the  federal  government  through  a  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  a  new  golden  age  would  dawn  and  prove  Americans  to 

cc 

be  worthy  of  their  glorious  past. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  the  view  of  the  American  past  which 
Eaton  espoused  than  Upton's  military  history.     To  Upton,   the  first  fifty 
years  of  American  independence  was  a  time  of  military  unpreparedness  and 
gross  blundering,   which  reached  incredible  depths  during  the  War  of 
1812.     The  Jacksonians1   war  with  Mexico,  with   its  splendid  regulars  and 
those  well -trained  volunteer  companies  which  emulated  them,   indicated 
the  future  of  the  service.         To  Upton,   the  Civil  War  reinforced  all 
previous  evidence  that  the  early  republican  tradition  of  reliance  upon 
the  militia  was  foolhardy  and  dangerous.     Upton  looked   to  the  future,   in 
which  trained  professionals  would  direct  brief,  decisive  wars  on  the 
model  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  America's  own  military  past  was  but  a 
shabby  record  of  neglect  and  wastefulness. 

Perhaps  Garfield  and  Upton  could  have  bridged  the  gap  between  civil 
service  reform  and  military  reform  had  both   lived  longer.     Certainly, 
both  exhibited  a  rational   approach  to  army  reform  relatively  free  of 

CO 

romanticism  or  unrealistic  expectations.    Garfield  had  influenced 
and  symbolized  elements  of  both  movements,  and  Upton  seemed  to  be 
genuinely  sympathetic  to  many  civilian  reform  issues.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  civil  service  reform  movement  became  largely  dormant  after  the 
passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  shortly  after  the  reform  elements 
in  the  army  turned  their  own  attentions  inward. 

The  civil  service  reformers  had  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
success,  however  limited  it  may  be.  The  army  reformers  had  few  tangible 
rewards  to  show  for  their  efforts  by  the  early  1880s,  and  the  leadership 
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of  the  movement  itself  quickly  vanished  from  the  scene.     Yet  the 
loosely-grouped  movement  had  in  six  years  laid  a  sound  basis  for  the 
future.     It  had  begun  to   improve  conditions  of  daily  life  for  enlisted 
men,   and,   even  though  desertion  remained  a  problem  for  the  army  for 
several  more  years,   that  battle  was  being  won.     Systems  of  compulsory 
retirement  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,   first  proposed  in  the 
1870s,   came  during  the  1880s  and  helped  to  make  the  army  more  efficient. 
There  were  still   long  years  of  inactivity  for  the  army,   and  many  offi- 
cers had  few  intellectual   pretensions  beyond   light  novels  and  poker,   but 

the  young  lieutenants  and  captains  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  would  live  to 

69 

serve  in  and  eventually  to  lead  a  \/ery   different  army. 

Boredom  and  frontier  service  characterized  army  life  until  the  late 
1890s,  but  a  new  role  for  the  army  was  taking  shape  nevertheless.  The 
brief  war  with  Spain  in  1898  hinted  at  the  army's  place  in  an  American 
empire.    Upton i an  thinking  heavily  influenced  the  highest  councils  as 
the  new  century  began.  The  dreams  of  the  early  reformers  came  true  in 
1903,  when  the  War  Department,  under  the  command  of  Elihu  Root,  reor- 
ganized the  army  along  modern  lines,  with  a  general  staff  to  replace 
the  outworn  position  of  commanding  general  and  the  chaotic  system  of 
independent  staff  bureaus.  The  "new  army"  was  born  at  last,  and  it  was 
to  receive  its  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Great  War  which  engulfed  Europe 
only  a  decade  later.  The  professional  army  of  John  J.  Pershing,  Peyton 
C.  March,  and  Douglas  MacArthur  won  a  confidence  and  a  preeminent 
position  which,  even  in  times  of  widespread  pacifism  and  economic 
depression,  it  has  never  really  lost.  Its  great  days  came  during  the 
twentieth  century,  but  its  origins  rest  firmly  in  the  precarious  but 
heady  times  of  the  late  1870s  and  1880s,  when  a  few  men  thought  they  had 
glimpsed  the  future. 
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APPENDIX  1 
ENLISTED  STRENGTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,   OCTOBER  15,    1881 


First  Artill ery 

494 

Second  Artillery 

499 

Third  Artillery 

499 

Fourth  Artillery 

472 

Fifth  Artillery 

439 

total,    artillery 

2403 

First  Cavalry 

700 

Second  Cavalry 

774 

Third  Cavalry 

681 

Fourth  Cavalry 

621 

Fifth  Cavalry 

557 

Sixth  Cavalry 

732 

Seventh  Cavalry 

658 

Eighth  Cavalry 

707 

Ni  nth  Cavalry 

744 

Tenth  Cavalry 

708 

total,    cavalry 

6882 

total,    line        19,815 

engineer  battalion  196 

permanent  recruit- 
ing parti  es, 
music  boys,   and 
recruits  1251 

enl isted  men  on 
general   service  421 

signal    detail  494 

TOTAL   ENLISTED  STRENGTH         23,596 


First   Infantry 
Second  Infantry 
Third  Infantry 
Fourth  Infantry 
Fifth  Infantry 
Sixth  Infantry 
Seventh  Infantry 
Eighth  Infantry 
Ninth  Infantry 
Tenth  Infantry 
Eleventh  Infantry 
Twelfth  Infantry 
Thirteenth  Infantry 
Fourteenth  Infantry 
Fifteenth  Infantry 
Sixteenth  Infantry 
Seventeenth  Infantry 
Eighteenth  Infantry 
Nineteenth  Infantry 
Twentieth  Infantry 
Twenty-First  Infantry 
Twenty-Second  Infantry 
Twenty-Third  Infantry 
Twenty-Fourth  Infantry 
Twenty-Fifth  Infantry 
total,   infantry 


ordnance  department 
West  Point  detachments 
prison  guards 
hospital    stewards 
ordnance  sergeants 
commissary  sergeants 
Indian  scouts 
total,   on  detail 


398 
432 
424 
323 
410 
440 
454 
418 
337 
333 
377 
425 
426 
448 
420 
424 
451 
464 
435 
429 
435 
384 
422 
500 
521 


10,530 


406 
192 
89 
171 
112 
149 
300 


3781 


Based  on  figures  in  United  States  War  Department,  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  (4  vols.     Washington:     Government  Printing  Office 
1881),    I,    33-34. 
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